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ABSTRACT 



This publication provides a comprehensive overview of work 
done across all parts of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) . 
Each issue contains short pxiblications, summaries, and descriptions that 
cover all NCES publications and data products released during a 3 -month 
period. Each issue also contains a message from the NCES on a timely subject 
in education statistics and a featured topic with invited commentary. The 
focus of volume 2, issue 1 is on "7^erica*s Kindergartners , " the first report 
to present findings from the NCES Early Childhood Longitudinal Study (ECLS) . 
ECLS completes the picture of the U.S. education system with surveys of 2 
cohorts of the youngest learners, about 22,000 children from the kindergarten 
class of 1998-1999 and about 15,000 newborns of 2001. Issue 1 also contains 
reports on NCES work in the categories of: (1) early childhood education; (2) 

elementary and secondary education; (3) post -secondary education; (4) 
lifelong learning; (5) pxiblic, state, and federal libraries; (6) 
international statistics; (7) crosscutting statistics; (8) methodology; and 
(9) a list of data products, other publications, and funding opportunities. 
The focus of issue 2 is on the Common Core of Data (CCD) surveys, a series of 
six separate annual data collections of information from the administrative 
records of state education agencies. In addition to commentary on the CCD, 
issue 2 contains reports on elementary and secondary education, post secondary 
education, international education, crosscutting studies, and research 
methodology, as well a list of data products, other publications, and funding 
opportunities for the quarter. (Issue 1 contains 39 tables and 41 figures. 
Issue 2 contains 32 tables and 26 figures.) (SLD) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Zontacting the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 

We strive to make our products available in a variety of formats and in 
language that is appropriate to a variety of audiences. If you have any 
comments or suggestions, we would like to hear from you. 



Mail comments or changes of address 
Education Statistics Quarterly 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1 990 K Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 



Visit the NCES Web Site — http://nces.ed.gov 
The NCES Web Site provides information about NCES, as well as 
access to a wide range of publications and data sets about education 
in the United States and other nations. 



Reach NCES staff 

Each article in the Quarterly lists the name and e-mail address of the 
NCES staff member who can answer questions about the content. 

It is also easy to contact any member of the NCES staff from the NCES 
Home Page. Under "NCES Quick Links," select "NCES Staff Directory"; 
then click on the first letter of the person's last name. 



Dbtaining NCES publications and data products 

■ While supplies last, you can get a single copy of most NCES 
publications (including the Quarterly) at no cost. 

Call toll-free 1-877-4ED-PUBS (1-877-433-7827) or write 
Education Publications Center (ED Pubs) 

P.O.Box 1398 
Jessup, MD 20794-1 398 

■ If you need more than one copy or supplies have been exhausted, 
you can purchase copies of many NCES publications from the 
Government Printing Office (GPO).Call GPO at 202-512-1800. 

■ If you have Internet access, you can print copies from our 
Web site (http://nces.ed.gov). 
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Editorial Note 



National Center for Education Statistics 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) fulfills a congressional 
mandate to collect and report “statistics and information showing the con- 
dition and progress of education in the United States and other nations in 
order to promote and accelerate the improvement of American education,” 




Education Statistics Quarterly 

Purpose and goals 

At NCES, we are convinced that good data lead to good decisions about 
education. The Education Statistics Quarterly is part of an overall effort to 
make reliable data more accessible. Goals include providing a quick way to 

■ identify information of interest; 

■ review key facts, figures, and summary information; and 

■ obtain references to detailed data and analyses. 

Content 

The Quarterly gives a comprehensive overview of work done across all 
parts of NCES. Each issue includes short publications, summaries, and 
descriptions that cover all NCES publications and data products released 
during a 3 -month period. To further stimulate ideas and discussion, each 
issue also incorporates 

■ a message from NCES on an important and timely subject in 
education statistics; and 

■ a featured topic of enduring importance with invited commentary. 

A complete annual index of NCES publications will appear in the Winter issue 
(published each January). Publications in the Quarterly have been technically 
reviewed for content and statistical accuracy. 



General note about the daita and interpretations 



Many NCES publications present data that are based 
on representative samples and thus are subject to 
sampling variability. In these cases, tests for statistical 
significance take both the study design and the number 
of comparisons into account. NCES publications only 
discuss differences that are significant at the 95 percent 
confidence level or higher. Because of variations in 
study design, differences of roughly the same magnitude 
can be statistically significant in some cases but not in 
others. In addition, results from surveys are subject to 



nonsampling errors. In the design, conduct, and 
data processing of NCES surveys, efforts are made to 
minimize the effects of nonsampling errors, such as 
item nonresponse, measurement error, data processing 
error, and other systematic error. 

For complete technical details about data and meth- 
odology, including sample sizes, response rates, and 
other indicators of survey quality, we encourage readers 
to examine the detailed reports referenced in each article. 
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Note From NCES 

Owings, Acting Associate Commissioner, 

Elementary/Secondary and Library Studies Division 




Studying Education as a Lifelong Process 

This issue of the Education Statistics Quarterly highlights America's Kindergartners, the first 
report to present findings from the NCES Early Childhood Longitudinal Study (ECLS). 
Longitudinal studies such as ECLS complement the NCES core cross-sectional surveys. 
While the cross-sectional surveys provide a comprehensive range of descriptive statistics 
on the state of American education, the longitudinal surveys are designed to explain the 
educational, vocational, and personal development of students as they move through the 
education system. In addition, these surveys collect data on personal, familial, social, 
institutional, and cultural factors that affect students’ development. Thus, the Center’s 
longitudinal surveys make it possible to examine the “why” of the core descriptive 
statistics. 

Scope of NCES Longitudinal Studies 

NCES initiated its first longitudinal survey over a quarter of a century ago to reflect the 
paradigm shift in research from a study of phenomena based on an input-output model 
(or black box) approach to a process model approach. The Center’s first longitudinal study 
sought to identify and explain the processes that linked traditional education inputs, such 
as student characteristics, to outputs, such as degrees and earnings received. Since 1972, 
longitudinal studies at NCES have expanded to include 10 studies that examine learning 
across the life span, literally from birth through elementary, middle, secondary, and 
postsecondary school to work. 

Elementary school longitudinal studies 

ECLS, the most recent addition to the NCES portfolio of longitudinal studies, completes 
the picture of the American education system with surveys of two cohorts of America’s 
youngest learners — the kindergarten class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K) and newborns of 2001 
(ECLS-B). These surveys will study the early development and learning experiences of 
children, during the critical years of birth through age 8, in an attempt to better explain 
their outcomes later in life. 

ECLS-K will follow a nationally representative sample of about 22,000 kindergartners 
through fifth grade, measuring their home and academic environments, opportunities, and 
achievements. This study includes a set of assessments — cognitive, psychomotor, and 
social — administered to the cohort in the fall and spring of their kindergarten and first- 
grade years of school and in the spring of the third and fifth grades. Questionnaire data are 
also being collected from children’s parents and teachers on the same schedule, with 
children’s school principals being asked to complete a questionnaire in the spring of each 
survey year. 

Beginning next spring, ECLS-B will follow a nationally representative sample of about 
15,000 children bom in calendar year 2001 from birth through first grade. Survey data 
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on children’s learning and development, and on their neighborhood and home 
environments, will be collected from children’s parents. Children’s cognitive, 
social, and physical development will also be measured. And when children enter 
school, data will be collected from their teachers and school principals. 

Secondary school longitudinal studies 

Secondary school surveys constitute the longest running series of NCES longitu- 
dinal surveys. The three studies in this area — the National Longitudinal Study of 
the High School Class of 1972 (NLS: 1972/1986), the High School and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study (HS&B: 1980/1992), and the National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 Eighth- Graders (NELS: 1988/2000) — represent the educational 
experiences of high school students from the 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s. These 
studies permit analysis at the cross-sectional, longitudinal, and cross-cohort or 
trend levels. 

The fourth in this series of studies, the Education Longitudinal Study of 2002 
(ELS: 2002), will build upon the features of the three earlier studies. This study 
will extend the trend comparisons into another decade, and new questionnaire 
and assessment items will expand the types of longitudinal and cross-sectional 
analyses that are possible. ELS:2002 will also provide a basis for cross-cultural 
comparisons through assessment score links to two contemporary international 
cross-sectional studies — the 2002 International Life Skills Survey (ILSS) and the 
Program for International Student Assessment (PISA). 

Postsecondary longitudinal studies 

Because older students are increasingly enrolling in postsecondary education, 
studies that follow high school cohorts into postsecondary education are not 
representative of all postsecondary participants. To fill this gap, NCES began a 
series of postsecondary longitudinal studies in 1992. 

The Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study (BPS.T990/1994 
and BPS: 1996/2001) and the Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study 
(B&B: 1993/1997 and B&B: 2000/2001) both use the cross-sectional National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) as their baseline. BPS follows the 
progress of cohorts of beginning postsecondary students through their post- 
secondary education, and B&B follows cohorts of bachelor’s degree recipients 
through their graduate-level education and workforce participation. 

Summary 

Over the past 28 years, NCES longitudinal studies have generated more than 
1,300 publications in the form of journal articles, presentations, dissertations, and 
other reports. The secondary and postsecondary longitudinal data sets have 
provided a rich resource for researchers analyzing educational experiences. NCES 
expects that the addition of the elementary cohorts will provide useful informa- 
tion for researchers studying the earliest stages of learning. 
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Introduction 

Kindergarten is a critical period in children’s early school 
careers. It sets them on a path that influences their subse- 
quent learning and school achievement. For most children, 
kindergarten represents the first step in a journey through 
the world of formal schooling. However, children entering 
kindergarten in the United States in the 1990s are different 
from those who entered kindergarten in prior decades. They 
come from increasingly diverse racial, ethnic, cultural, 
social, economic, and language backgrounds. Many kinder- 
gartners now come from single-parent families and from 
stepparent families. They also differ in the level and types of 
early care and educational experiences that they have had 
prior to kindergarten (Zill et al. 1995). 

Our nation’s schools face new opportunities and new 
challenges. Schools are expected to meet the educational 
needs of all children regardless of their background and 
experience. Services, such as meals and before- and after- 
school child care, that were provided by other institutions 
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in the past are now being provided by schools. Teachers are 
faced with classrooms of children with increasingly diverse 
needs. In addition, growing pressure to raise academic 
standards and to assess all students’ progress toward 
meeting those standards places even more burden on 
schools and teachers. 

Whether or not children succeed in school is in part related 
to events and experiences that occur prior to their entering 
kindergarten for the first time. Children’s preparedness for 
school and their later school success are related to multiple 
aspects of their development. Children’s physical well- 
being, social development, cognitive skills and knowledge, 
and how they approach learning are all factors that contrib- 
ute to their chances for success in school (Kagan, Moore, 
and Bredekamp 1995). Additionally, the differences we see 
in children’s knowledge and skills as they enter kindergar- 
ten can be attributed to variations in family characteristics 
(e.g., maternal education, family type) and home experi- 
ences (e.g., home educational activities, nonparental care). 
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A complex and continuous collaboration exists between 
the child and the family; and the family can provide the 
resources and support that children require to increase their 
chances of succeeding in school (Maccoby 1992). For some 
children, the absence of resources and support places them 
at increased risk for school failure. 

. Much of the literature on the status of children in our 
nation’s schools is focused on elementary school children 
(e.g., 4th-graders in the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress) and secondary school children (e.g., 12th-graders 
in the National Assessment of Educational Progress and 
8th-, 10th-, and 12th-graders in the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth-Graders). Little informa- 
tion is available on kindergarten programs in the United 
States and on the nation’s children as they enter kindergar- 
ten and move through the primary grades. Information 
about the entry status of the nation’s kindergartners can 
inform educational policy and practice, especially those 
policies and practices that are targeted to meeting the needs 
of a diverse population of children entering kindergarten for 
the first time. 

This report presents the first findings from a new national 
study of kindergartners and their schools, classrooms, 
teachers, and families. The Early Childhood Longitudinal 
Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K), sponsored 
by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), 
began following a nationally representative sample of some 
22,000 kindergartners in the fall of 1998. ECLS-K will 
follow the same cohort of children from their entry into 
kindergarten through their fifth-grade year. Data will be 
collected not only in the fall of kindergarten but also in the 
spring of kindergarten, fall of first grade, spring of first 
grade, spring of third grade, and spring of fifth grade. In the 
fall of kindergarten, data were collected from children, their 
parents, and their teachers. Information from children was 
gathered during an individualized in-person assessment 
with the child in the child’s school, parents were inter- 
viewed over the phone, and teachers were given self- 
administered questionnaires. 

In the fall of 1998, about 4 million children were attending 
kindergarten in the United States, approximately 95 percent 
of them for the first time. Of the children attending kinder- 
garten, 85 percent were in public school, and 15 percent 
were in private school; 55 percent were in full-day pro- 
grams, and 45 percent were in part-day programs. 

This report is based on the 95 percent of children entering 
kindergarten for the first time in the fall of 1998. Future 




reports will provide information on those children who 
repeated kindergarten in the fall of 1998. 

Cognitive Skills and Knowledge 

Children’s cognitive skills and knowledge are frequently 
thought of as core ingredients in the recipe for success in 
school. Researchers have conceived cognitive develop- 
ment as an extended set of multidimensional skills and 
proficiencies that include language/literacy, reasoning, and 
general knowledge (Kagan, Moore, and Bredekamp 1995). 
Children’s language/literacy refers to both their oral com- 
munication (language) and understanding of the written 
word (literacy). Children’s reasoning refers to their math- 
ematical skills. The concept of general knowledge refers to 
children’s conceptions and understandings of the world 
around them. 

As children enter kindergarten for the first time, they differ 
in their cognitive skills and knowledge. The ECLS-K 
assessments of first- time kindergartners indicate that 
children’s reading, mathematics, and general knowledge are 
related to their age as they enter kindergarten, the level of 
their mother’s education (figure A), their family type, the 
primary language spoken in the home, and their race/ 
ethnicity. 

■ In reading, mathematics, and general knowledge, 
older kindergartners (bom in 1992 — about to turn 6 
or already 6) outperform the youngest kindergartners 
(bom in September through December 1993 — just 
turning 5). The older kindergartners are more likely 
to score in the highest quartile of the distribution of 
scores than the youngest kindergartners. However, 
some of the youngest children also score in the 
highest quartile (16 percent in reading, 12 percent in 
mathematics, and 12 percent in general knowledge). 
Additionally, some of the older kindergartners are 
scoring in the lowest quartile (15-19 percent in 
reading, 13-17 percent in mathematics, and 11-16 
percent in general knowledge). 

■ Children’s performance in reading, mathematics, and 
general knowledge increases with the level of their 
mothers’ education. Kindergartners whose mothers 
have more education are more likely to score in the 
highest quartile in reading, mathematics, and general 
knowledge than all other kindergartners. However, 
some children whose mothers have less than a high 
school education also score in the highest quartile 

(6 percent in reading, 7 percent in mathematics, and 
5 percent in general knowledge). Additionally, some 
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Figure A. — Percentage of first-time kindergartners scoring in the highest quartile of reading, math, and general knowledge, by maternal education: 
Fall 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1 998-99 (ECLS-K), Fall 1 998. 



children whose rnothers have a bachelor’s degree or 
higher are scoring in the lowest quartile (8 percent in 
reading, 18 percent in mathematics, and 10 percent 
in general knowledge). 

■ Children’s performance in reading, mathematics, and 
general knowledge differs by their family type: 
kindergartners from two-parent families are more 
likely to score in the highest quartile in reading, 
mathematics, and general knowledge than children 
from single-mother families. However, some children 
with single mothers also score in the highest quartile 
(14 percent in reading, 14 percent in mathematics, and 
12 percent in general knowledge). Additionally, some 
children from two-parent families are scoring in the 
lowest quartile (22 percent in reading, 21 percent in 
mathematics, and 20 percent in general knowledge). 

In terms of their specific skills in reading and math, 66 
percent of first-time kindergartners are proficient in recog- 
nizing their letters, 29 percent are proficient in understand- 
ing the beginning sounds (letter-sound relationship at the 
beginning of words), and about 17 percent are proficient in 
understanding the ending sounds (letter-sound relationship 
at the end of words). In math, nearly all first- time kinder- 
gartners (94 percent) are proficient in number and shape 
(recognizing numbers and shapes and counting to 10), 

58 percent are proficient in understanding relative size 
(sequencing patterns and using nonstandard units of length 
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to compare objects), and 20 percent are proficient in 
understanding ordinal sequence (identification of the 
ordinal position of an object in a sequence — e.g., fifth 
in line). 

Social Skills 

Children’s social skills relate both to the quality and success 
of their school experiences (Meisels, Atkins-Bumett, and 
Nicholson 1996). Young children construct knowledge by 
interacting with others and their environment (Bandura 
1986). In order to interact successfully in a variety of 
circumstances and with a variety of people, children need to 
possess interpersonal skills. They need to feel secure 
enough to join, question, and listen to their peers and 
adults. This report explores indicators of children’s social 
development by looking at children’s interpersonal skills 
and behavioral patterns as rated by their parents and 
teachers. 

For the most part, parents and teachers report a high 
incidence of prosocial behaviors and a low incidence of 
problem behaviors. Parents report that about 82 to 89 
percent of first-time kindergartners often to very often join 
others in play, make friends, and comfort others. Teachers 
report that about 75 percent of first-time kindergartners 
often to very often accept peer ideas and form friendships. 

In terms of more problematic behaviors (e.g., fighting and 
arguing), parents report that about 33 percent of first-time 
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kindergartners argue with others often to very often and less 
than 20 percent of first-time kindergartners fight with 
others and easily get angry often to very often. Teacher 
ratings are lower, with about 10 percent of first-time 
kindergartners arguing with others, fighting with others, 
and easily getting angry often to very often. Teacher ratings 
of children’s prosocial and problem behaviors differ by 
children’s family type and minority status. 

■ Kindergarten teachers rate children with some 
characteristics of risk for school difficulty (those 
whose mothers have less than a high school educa- 
tion, whose mothers are single, or whose families 
have received or are receiving public assistance) as 
less likely than children whose mothers have at least 
a high school diploma, who come from two-parent 
families, and whose families have never utilized 
public assistance to accept peer ideas and form 
friendships. 

■ Reports of children’s problem behaviors vary by race/ 
ethnicity. The pattern of these differences and their 
magnitude depends on who is rating the children’s 
behavior. When teachers rate the children in their 
classrooms, black children are more likely than white 
and Asian children to be seen as exhibiting higher 
levels of problem behaviors (arguing with others, 
fighting with others, getting angry easily). When 



parents rate their children, we see fewer differences 
between black and white children. Instead, we see 
more differences between Asian children and white, 
black, and Hispanic children. Asian children are less 
likely than children in these other groups to be seen 
as arguing or fighting often to very often by their 
parents. 

Physical Health and Well-Being 

Information on children’s physical! ty helps untangle the 
diverse skill set children possess at entry into kindergarten. 
An important part of learning relates to children having 
enough rest, enough good foods to eat, and good physical 
health (Kagan, Moore, and Bredekamp 1995). The concept 
of physical health and well-being is broad; it not only 
includes a disease-free state but also having gross and fine 
motor skills appropriate to the child’s age. 

On average, first- time kindergartners are about 45 inches 
tall and weigh about 46 pounds. About 12 percent of boys 
and 11 percent of girls have a body mass index that classi- 
fies them as at risk for being overweight. According to 
parent reports, kindergartners are generally healthy, though 
their general health differs by their family type, the level of 
their mothers’ education, and whether or not they utilized 
public assistance (i.e.. Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children) (figure B). A small percentage of kindeigartners 



Figure B.— Percentage of first-time kindergartners who are in 
excellent general health, by utilization of public 
assistance (Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
[AFDC]): Fall 1998 
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Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 
1998-99 (ECLS-K), Fall 1998. 
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are showing signs of developmental difficulty (e.g., high 
activity level, low attention span). 

Approaches to Learning 

How children approach learning is central to their chances 
for success in school. Children’s learning styles reflect how 
they address the task of learning (Kagan, Moore, and 
Biedekamp 1995). Children need to be able to persist at 
tasks, be eager to learn, and be creative in their work. These 
characteristics tend to manifest themselves at a relatively 
early age, and children demonstrate diversity in their 
approaches and behaviors toward learning. 

As children enter kindergarten for the first time, parents 
report that about 73 percent persist at tasks often to very 
often (figure C), about 92 percent seem eager to learn 
(figure C), and 85 percent demonstrate creativity in their 
work. Teachers are slightly more conservative in their 
ratings (figure C), reporting that about two-thirds to three- 
quarters of beginning kindergartners often to very often 
persist at tasks, seem eager to learn, and are able to pay 
attention. Teacher ratings of kindergartners’ approaches to 
learning differ by child characteristics, such as gender, age 
at entry, level of mother’s education, and minority status. 



Both parents and teachers report that girls persist at tasks 
more often than boys, older kindergartners (bom in 1992) 
persist at tasks more often than the youngest kindergartners 
(born in September through December 1993), and children 
not at risk persist at tasks more often than children with 
certain risk factors (mother’s education is less than high 
school, mother is single, or family has received public 
assistance). 

The Child and the Family 

The nature and frequency of family interactions relate not 
only to children’s development but also to children’s 
preparedness for school. The frequency with which parents 
interact in positive ways with their children may indicate 
the investment parents make in their children’s education. 
Home activities — such as reading to the child or interacting 
through play — are related to children’s school preparedness 
and chances for success in school. 

The majority of parents report having more than 25 
children’s books in the home, and more than half of parents 
report having more than five children’s records, audiotapes, 
or CDs in the home. Nearly half of parents report a family 
member reading to the child or singing songs with the child 




Figure C.— Percentage of first-time kindergartners rated as 
persisting at tasks and eager to learn often to 
very often, by parent and teacher report; 

Fall 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, 
Kindergarten Class of 1 998-99 (ECLS-K), Fall 1 998. 
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Figure D.— Percentage of first-time kindergartners read to every day by a family 
member, by maternal education: Fall 1 998 
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SOURCE: US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K),Fall 1998. 



every day. Activities such as reading to children vary by 
level of mother’s education (figure D), family type, receipt 
of public assistance, and minority status. 

As the labor force participation rate of mothers with young 
children has increased, the percentage of children receiving 
care from someone other than their parents has increased as 
well. In the 1990s, a large majority of children have been 
cared for on a regular basis by someone other than their 
parents prior to entering first grade (West, Wright, and 
Germino-Hausken 1995). Today, many kindergarten and 
primary school children receive before- and after-school 
care regularly from persons other than their parents 
(Brimhall, Reaney, and West 1999). 

Prior to starting kindergarten, about four out of five first- 
time kindergartners received care on a regular basis from 
someone other than their parents. Upon entering kindergar- 
ten, about half of children currently receive care on a 
regular basis before or after school from someone other 
than their parents. Both the care children received prior 
to kindergarten and their current care (e.g., relative, 
nonrelative, center-based) vary by characteristics such as 
level of mother’s education and child’s race/ethnicity status. 

At kindergarten entry, children whose mothers have less 
than a high school education are more likely to receive 



before- and/or after-school care from a relative than from a 
nonrelative or center-based provider. In contrast, kinder- 
gartners whose mothers have a college education are more 
likely to receive care in a center-based setting than in either 
of the two home-based settings. At kindergarten entry, black 
children are more likely than white, Asian, or Hispanic 
children to receive before- and/or after-school care. 

Summary 

While first- time kindergartners are similar in many ways, 
this report demonstrates that differences exist in children’s 
skills and knowledge in relation to their characteristics, 
background, and experiences. The report adds to our 
understanding of the diversity of young children’s skills and 
knowledge. Even as they are just beginning their formalized 
educational experience, children are different. They demon- 
strate differences in their cognitive skills and knowledge, 
social skills, health, and approaches to learning, and bring 
with them differences in their home educational experi- 
ences and environments. This report is highly descriptive 
in nature, presenting a broad array of information on 
children’s status as they begin their journey through school. 
Future reports based on ECLS-K will take a more analytical 
approach and examine specific issues in more depth. This 
report and future data from ECLS-K will help to inform 
researchers, practitioners, educators, parents, and 
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policymakers on issues concerning young children’s 
education during the elementary grades. 

Future Directions 

The findings in this report bring to light some areas for 
further investigation, and some interesting patterns emerge 
across domains. For instance, differences exist in parent and 
teacher perceptions of children’s prosocial skills, problem 
behaviors, and approaches to learning. Primarily, we 
presented the data by looking at parent perceptions in 
relation to child and family characteristics and teacher 
perceptions in relation to child and family characteristics. 
However, future analyses can compare the similarities and 
the differences in parent and teacher perceptions of the 
same child. For example, in terms of approaches to learn- 
ing, specifically children’s eagerness to learn, the racial/ 
ethnic differences seem much greater in the teacher ratings 
than in the parent ratings in the aggregate. 

Furthermore, in this report, we look at the constructs by a 
specific set of child and family characteristics (including 
child’s sex, age at entry into kindergarten, race/ethnicity, 
and maternal education). Future reports can take a different 
perspective, and analyze the constructs in terms of addi- 
tional family characteristics and school characteristics. For 
example, the data can be analyzed in terms of preschool 
attendance, kindergarten program type (e.g., full day/part 
day), and school type (e.g., public/nonpublic). These types 
of analysis may have policy implications. 
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America's Kindergartners, the first report of findings from the 
Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 
1998-99 (ECLS-K), is a most welcome and much-needed 
addition to the nation’s knowledge base. Since the National 
Education Goals were first set in 1989, one of the biggest 
dilemmas faced by professionals and policymakers was the 
lack of valid data to address the nation’s progress toward 
achieving the first national goal; “By the year 2000, all 
children will start school ready to learn.” It is now the year 
2000, and although we can neither say that the goal has 
been achieved nor make accurate comments on how far 
weVe come in the past decade, with this report we now at 
least have baseline data giving us a picture of the varying 
competencies of children upon entry into America’s 
kindergartens. 

The greatest benefit of this study is that it provides the first- 
ever look at a nationally representative sample of kindergar- 
ten children upon entry into school. As it evolves over time, 
this study will give us answers to questions about which 
there has been anecdotal evidence at best and speculation at 
worst. For instance, until now the data most often quoted 
on the subject of school readiness were from a highly 
informal and unscientific survey of kindergarten teachers by 
Ernest Boyer in which more than one-third of children were 
said to be “unready” (Boyer 1991). Even this first report of 
findings indicates that such a statement is not just a vast 
oversimplification but is actually inaccurate. ECLS-K will 
fill the vital need for information to guide decisionmakers 
on this important topic. 

A second strength and benefit of the study is its use of a 
comprehensive definition of “school readiness” drawing on 
the multidimensional construct as understood by profes- 
sionals in child development and early education and as 
used by the Goals Panel and many states in their readiness 
initiatives. In keeping with its comprehensive definition, 
the study used multiple measures and sources of informa- 
tion, which not only make the findings more reliable and 
robust (since 4- and 5-year-old children are notoriously 
challenging research subjects), but also permit additional 
levels of analysis that will be essential if the study is to 
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make a real contribution to improving the lives of children. 
For example, differences in parents’ and teachers’ percep- 
tions of their children’s behavior — which in this report are 
only described — can be further analyzed and used to inform 
both teachers and parents. 

The findings confirm much of what we previously thought 
but also challenge some of our frequent assumptions. 
Clearly, the findings support the perception of many 
kindergarten teachers that the children in their classes are 
increasingly diverse. The full extent of individual diversity 
cannot be gleaned from these aggregated data. However, the 
rich database will permit complex analyses, providing 
perhaps the best opportunity ever to examine relationships 
among variables of children’s experience and their 
competencies. 

Taken at face value, the study again finds the oft-reported 
differences in achievement among children with various 
risk factors (such as a single-parent family, low income, and 
low level of mother’s education) or from different racial and 
ethnic groups. Given that minimal analysis has been done 
on the relationships among these variables, the findings 
should be taken with extreme caution. Family risk factors 
tend to correlate with one another. For example, having a 
single parent is often correlated with lower family income 
or lower levels of maternal education. The presence of 
multiple risk factors has more impact than any particular 
factor alone. Similarly, African-American and Hispanic 
families are more likely to experience poverty or to have 
lower levels of maternal education in this country. 

Nevertheless, the study demonstrates that many differences 
among groups are already present upon entry into school 
(although they tend to increase during the school years). 
This finding substantiates the fact that kindergarten is too 
late to intervene in the educational trajectory for many 
children at risk. Additional support is required not only for 
preschool and Head Start, but also for intervention pro- 
grams that target younger children and their parents, such 
as Early Head Start and high-quality child care for infants 
and toddlers. 
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One finding that is not surprising at all is that, in general, 
younger children perform less well than older children. 

This is not surprising given that the age difference at 
kindergarten entry may equal a year of experience, experi- 
ence is essential for learning, and much of what is measured 
in the study is developmental in nature. In the past, the 
reality of age effects has led some policymakers to raise 
entrance ages and many parents to keep their children out 
of kindergarten. Advice to policymakers: It would be 
unfortunate and regressive if this study reignited the 
entrance age arguments. The study substantiates that 
diversity among kindergartners is the norm and that age is 
only one dimension of it. The study found that some of the 
youngest children were in the higher quartiles of perfor- 
mance, proving that age alone is an inadequate criterion for 
judging school readiness. 

Now to the relatively surprising findings. For the first time, 
on a large scale, the study gives us a picture of “what 
children know and can do” at kindergarten entry. These 
data strongly suggest that most children are better prepared 
to succeed in school than many have thought. But clearly 
more needs to be done for children who have multiple risk 
factors in their experience. These are clearly the children 
who most need to be in school. Therefore, the results of this 
study should not be used to set standards for kindergarten 
entry, but rather to improve early intervention, inform 
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curriculum development, and enhance the professional 
development of teachers. 

Despite the differences in achievement identified between 
groups, the study finds that there are some children who at 
this early age “are beating the odds”; they are in the top 
quartile on various measures despite the presence of risk 
factors in their backgrounds. Further analysis of this 
subgroup should prove fruitful in identifying the mediating 
factors in their environments, especially those that have 
implications for policy or practice in early childhood 
settings. The study has the great potential of following these 
children over the course of their elementary schooling to 
see what critical factors do or do not continue to help them 
beat society’s expectations. 

Such an initial report, which by its nature is descriptive 
rather than analytic, runs the risk of leading to overly 
simplistic conclusions. Such conclusions would do an 
injustice to the study as well as to its subjects, since both 
are far more complex that this initial report reveals. But 
future analyses have great potential to further enlighten 
us all. 
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Members of the high school class of 2011 have already 
embarked on their school careers. When we reach the 
beginning of the second decade of this new century we will 
be able to look back to the wealth of data in Americas 
Kindergartners for multiple insights into the expectations 
that accompanied these students’ entry into kinderganen. 
Thanks to the leadership of Jerry West and staff at the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), along with 
dozens of other contributors — and what must have been 
near-Herculean efforts over the last 6 years — we now have 
the first-ever profile of American children as they enter 
kindergarten. Several features of these data are particularly 
significant in the year 2000, while the importance of other 
features will emerge over time. 

The profile of school readiness these data provide is 
particularly important in two respects — for understanding 
the levels of children’s early development and learning at 
entry into kindergarten and for advancing how we concep- 
tualize the construct of “readiness.” The data tell a fascinat- 
ing story about the breadth and diversity of children’s 
abilities upon entering school. At the same time, this report 
demonstrates that we have not yet resolved all the method- 
ological issues related to measuring young children’s 
development and learning; in this regard, the report is 
useful for pointing us along the next steps toward improv- 
ing our measurements. 

Understanding Children's Early Development 
and Learning 

These comprehensive kinderganen-entry data, based on a 
nationally representative sample of children, have the 
potential to stimulate new research that will inform our 
understanding of the relative importance of the several 
dimensions of learning and development. In this first 
report, NCES has focused its analyses on descriptions of the 
diversity of the entering students in relative terms. We 
learn, for example, that children score higher on many 
dimensions if they are older, have mothers with higher 
levels of education, live in two-parent families, and are part 
of families that have not received and are not receiving 
public assistance. These same demographic variables 
frequently are found to be important predictors of school 
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achievement in the higher grades; it is now clear, if anyone 
had doubts, that these differences are present at the very 
beginning of formal schooling. It remains for future analy- 
ses to tell us how schools will cope with this diversity and 
whether they will be able to alter the expected trajectories 
that demographic characteristics so often foretell: What will 
happen to at-risk students in the class of 2011? Will those 
in future classes meet the same fate? 

What will happen will depend, in part, on how we act on 
the messages within America’s Kindergartners. The report 
makes clear that there is considerable diversity even in 
terms of the extent to which demographics relate to what 
children know and can do when they begin kindergarten. 
Even though, on average, kindergartners whose mothers 
have more education do better in math, 7 percent of 
children whose mothers have less than a high school 
education score in the highest quartile in mathematics. Even 
though, on average, kindergartners from one-parent families 
score lower in reading, 14 percent of children with single 
mothers score in the highest quartile on the reading assess- 
ments. Even though the average kindergartner who is older 
when entering kindergarten scores higher in general 
knowledge, 12 percent of the youngest entering kindergart- 
ners score in the highest quartile on those measures. Can we 
learn how those children beat the odds? Can we learn what 
in the lives or circumstances of those children led them to 
perform so much better than expected? Attempting to 
answer these questions may make it possible for the story of 
“America’s kindergartners in 2000,” or in 2002 or 2004, to 
play out differently from the story of those who entered in 
1998. 

Conceptualizing Readiness 

Five years ago, the Technical Planning Group for the first 
national education goal published a landmark analysis of 
the dimensions of children’s development and learning 
(Kagan, Moore, and Bredekamp 1995). Up until then, local 
educators, state and federal policymakers, and parents 
conceptualized readiness in narrow terms — as, in many 
quarters, they still do — with so-called academic skills being 
the first ones brought to mind by the term “readiness.” 
However, it is now increasingly recognized that children 
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will be successful in school only if they begin with a broad 
array of knowledge, skills, behaviors, and attitudes (Love, 
Aber, and Brooks-Gunn 1994), America's Kindergartners is 
the first substantial data collection and analysis that takes a 
comprehensive view of school readiness that is largely 
aligned with the vision of the first national education goal, 

..In breaking new ground in this way, NCES suggests that 
readiness has four dimensions: cognitive skills and knowl- 
edge, social skills, physical health and well-being, and 
approaches to learning. Language and literacy, which 
constituted a fifth dimension for the Goal One Technical 
Planning Group, is encompassed by cognitive skills and 
knowledge in the NCES framework.. The Goal One Techni- 
cal Planning Group also stressed the importance of three 
conditions that support readiness: access to quality pre- 
school programs, parents as their child’s first teacher, and 
receipt of appropriate nutrition and health care. America's 
Kindergartners addresses these supporting conditions by 
presenting data on the child care or preschool experiences 
children have had before kindergarten and on child and 
family interactions (including parents reading to their 
children). 

So, do we now know how “ready” America’s children are 
when they begin kindergarten? Not exactly We do know, 
for example, that first- time kindergartners are generally 
healthy, that only about 10 percent are seen by their 
teachers as often to very often exhibiting such problem 
behaviors as easily getting angry, that 66 percent are 
proficient in recognizing their letters, that 29 percent 
understand beginning sounds of words, that almost all 
(94 percent) are proficient in numbers and shapes, and that 
71 percent are seen by their teachers as often to very often 
persisting at tasks. We do not know, however, what the 
schools expect of these children; nor do we know how their 
new teachers respond to these levels of behavior and 
performance. Those who expected this report to tell us 
whether, “by the year 2000, all children in American will 
start school ready to learn,” may be disappointed. But for 
many of us who have been struggling with conceptualizing 
“readiness,” the report strikes the appropriate balance by 
focusing on the dimensions of children’s learning and 
development without entering into the fray of the readiness 
debate. 

Measurement Issues 

America's Kindergartners also demonstrates that a full 
conceptualization of readiness requires multiple measure- 



ment approaches and the incorporation of multiple perspec- 
tives in order to obtain a complete picture of the extent to 
which children may be prepared to succeed in school. Data 
come from three sources: direct performance assessments of 
children (as in the assessments of reading, general knowl- 
edge, and mathematical concepts), ratings by teachers (on 
such dimensions as prosocial behaviors and task persis- 
tence), and ratings by parents (also on such dimensions as 
prosocial behaviors and task persistence). One of these 
methods alone could not provide the comprehensive picture 
of children’s development and learning that this report 
displays. At the same time, however, we must realize that all 
measurement approaches do not provide the same type of 
information. 

Direct assessments can give an absolute measure of a 
construct (for example, whether or not a child can identify 
the ordinal position of an object in a sequence). Teacher 
and parent ratings, on the other hand, provide assessments 
based on the adults’ judgments. For example, children are 
rated as “often” or “very often” eager to learn, or teachers 
and parents rate children as “often” or “very often” persist- 
ing at tasks — ^with these ratings made in relation to other 
children the teachers and parents know. Our understanding 
of the social skills and approaches to learning of America’s 
kindergartners is largely limited to such ratings. The 
existence of these data in a national data set is a huge step 
forward, yet we will be able to know and understand even 
more about children’s social skills and approaches to 
learning when direct assessments tell us, for example, that 
when children are presented with standard tasks, 75 percent 
demonstrate task persistence. Only then will our profile of 
children’s performance in their approaches to learning or 
social skills parallel our profile of their achievements in 
cognitive development, language, and general knowledge. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Throughout this commentary, I have invoked the notion of 
school readiness even though NCES did not claim that its 
assessments provide such a measure. I have done so because 
it seems likely that many readers will interpret these 
findings as evidence of the extent to which children are or 
are not prepared to succeed in school. In fact, the authors of 
America's Kindergartners are appropriately cautious in their 
interpretations of the data. They focus on the relative 
features of the data — the extent to which entering kinder- 
gartners vary along all dimensions of learning and develop- 
ment. Future analyses will undoubtedly address the mean- 
ing and importance of the absolute levels. I hope that we 
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will soon leam more about such questions as these: “Given 
the nature and quality of the school contexts in which the 
new students find themselves, how well can children with 
different levels of cognition and knowledge, social skills, 
physical health and well-being, and approaches to learning 
be expected to perform?” “How do the varying extent and 
quality of pre-kindergarten program experiences contribute 
to success in school?” and “How do variations in school 
contexts mediate children’s performance as they move 
through the early elementary grades?” 

With the publication oi America's Kindergartners, policy- 
makers, educators, and parents must adopt a comprehen- 
sive view of school readiness. The stage is now set not only 
for describing the diversity among^ entering kindergartners 
along the critical dimensions of their learning and develop- 
ment, as this report does, but for analyzing the causes and 
consequences of this diversity, as future reports may do. 



Finally, the research accomplishments demonstrated in 
America's Kindergartners must not lead to complacency in 
our approaches to measuring children’s early learning and 
development. In a number of key areas — most notably, 
social skills and approaches to learning — we still depend far 
more than we should on the judgment of teachers and 
parents. As valuable as these perceptions are for under- 
standing children’s development, we must continue to seek 
progress in direct assessment methods that will provide the 
same measurement rigor we have when assessing cognitive 
and language skills. 
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Children begin the process of learning to read long before 
they enter formal schooling (Sonnenschein, Brody and 
Munsterman 1996; Teale and Sulzby 1989). Families, and 
parents in particular, play an important part in this process. 
For decades, research has shown that children whose 
parents read to them become better readers and do better in 
school (Snow, Burns, and Griffin 1998; Saracho 1997; Moss 
and Fawcett 1995). But reading to children is not the only 
activity that helps children become readers and to do better 
in school. Activities such as telling stories and singing songs 
may also encourage the acquisition of literacy skills (Na- 
tional Education Goals Panel 1997; Sonnenschein, Brody, 
and Munsterman 1996; Moss and Fawcett 1995; Glazer 
1989). 

Why is it that home activities such as reading to children, 
telling them stories, and singing with them help them 
learn? Research suggests that reading and storytelling 
stimulate the imagination, help to increase children’s 
vocabularies, introduce them to components of stories 
(such as character, plot, action, and sequence), and provide 
them with information about the world around them 
(National Education Goals Panel 1997; Moss and Fawcett 
1995). Singing songs probably also encourages a love of 
language and the rhythms of language (Glazer 1989). It also 
encourages phonological awareness (that is, awareness of 



the sounds and parts of language), which can be an impor- 
tant predictor of later literacy learning (Bryant et al. 1990; 
Maclean, Bryant, and Bradley 1987). Moreover, activities 
such as these are usually very child-centered, are conducted 
in a relaxed atmosphere, and allow for a warm, positive 
interaction between children and their parents (Sonnen- 
schein, Brody, and Munsterman 1996; Strickland and Taylor 
1989). Research suggests that the quality of parent-child 
interactions is important for children’s development of 
literacy (Saracho 1997). 

Goal One of the National Education Goals recognizes the 
importance of family-child engagement in literacy activities 
to children’s learning and readiness for school. The goal 
suggests that for all children in America to start school 
ready to learn, parents need to devote time each day to 
teaching them. 

This brief report presents information on the extent to 
which families are engaged in literacy activities with their 
3- to 5-year-olds who are not yet enrolled in kindergarten. It 
also presents information on signs of emerging literacy, such 
as whether children recognize letters, can write their own 
names, or read or pretend to read. This information is 
shown for selected child, parent, and family characteristics. 
Some of these characteristics, such as low parent education. 
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are often used to identify children as being at risk for school 
failure. The report examines changes in both home literacy 
activities that families engage in and signs of children’s 
emerging literacy between 1993 and 1999. During this 
period, substantial research, policy, and media attention has 
been devoted to the importance of family involvement in 
children’s learning.^ The report then examines the associa- 
• tion between home literacy activities and signs of emerging 
literacy in 1999. 

The data used in this report are from the 1993 and 1999 
National Household Education Surveys (NHES:1993 and 
NHES:1999). These data are based on reports of the parent 
most knowledgeable about the child, usually the child’s 
mother. It is important to acknowledge that parents may 
overestimate both their involvement in home literacy 
activities and their children’s skills because they recognize 
that such activities and skills are socially desirable. The 
tendency for respondents to give socially desirable responses 
is one source of nonsampling error in surveys. 

Home Literacy Activities 

Families' engagement in literacy activities, 1999 

Families have gotten the message about the importance of 
reading to their young children. Eighty-one percent of 
children ages 3 to 5 years in 1999 who were not yet enrolled 
in kindergarten were read to three or more times in the last 
week by a family member (table 1). Many families are also 
engaging in other literacy activities with their 3- to 5-year- 
old children. Fifty percent of children ages 3 to 5 years not 
yet in kindergarten were told a story three or more times in 
the last week by a family member. Sixty-four percent were 
taught letters, words, or numbers frequently by their 
families. Nearly half (49 percent) were taught songs or 
music three or more times in the last week, and more than a 
third (39 percent) did arts and crafts with their families 
three or more times in the last week. More than a third 
(36 percent) of preschool 3- to 5-year-olds visited the 
library in the last month with a family member. These 
percentages show that many families are actively involved 
in helping their young children learn. 

Families' engagement in literacy activities by child, 
parent, and family characteristics, 1 999 

The percentage of preschool-aged children who are read to, 
told stories, or engage in other literacy activities with their 

^For example, the National Education Goals Panel began releasing annual reports In 
1990. Every year with the release of these reports, media attention is devoted to the 
importance of families being active participants in their children's learning and of 
their reading to their young children. In addition, numerous programs devoted to 
family literacy, including the U.S. Department of Education's Even Start program, were 
initiated in the late 1 980s and early 1 990s (Saracho 1 997). 

o 




families varies by characteristics of the children, their 
parents, and their families. For example, 3-year-olds were 
more likely than 4-year-olds or 5-year-olds to have been 
taught songs or music three or more times in the last week 
by their families (57 percent of 3-year-olds compared to 
43 percent of 4-year-olds and 38 percent of 5-year-olds) 
(table 1). However, they were less likely than 4- and 5-year- 
olds to have visited the library with their families in the last 
month (33 percent, vs. 39 and 41 percent, respectively). 

There are also differences in families’ engagement in literacy 
activities with their children by the children’s race and 
ethnicity. Hispanic children and black, non-Hispanic 
children were less likely than white, non-Hispanic children 
to have been read to by (61 percent and 71 percent vs. 89 
percent), told stories by (40 percent and 45 percent vs. 53 
percent), or done arts and crafts with (32 percent and 28 
percent vs. 44 percent) their families three or more times in 
the last week. There are no statistically significant differ- 
ences, however, between black, non-Hispanic children and 
white, non-Hispanic children in the proportion who were 
taught letters, words, or numbers three or more times in the 
last week or who visited the library in the last month with 
their families. Hispanic children, though, are significantly 
less likely than either white, non-Hispanic or black, non- 
Hispanic children to have done these activities that fre- 
quently with their families. For example, 25 percent of 
Hispanic children visited the library in the past month 
with their families compared to 39 percent of white non- 
Hispanic children and 35 percent of black, non-Hispanic 
children. 

A number of risk factors believed to have an impact on the 
development of literacy skills are shown in table 1. These 
include having a mother whose home language is other 
than English, having a mother with less than a high school 
education, living with fewer than two parents, living in a 
family with an income below the poverty threshold, and 
having a race/ethnicity other than white, non-Hispanic. 
Having a minority race/ethnicity is not a risk factor in the 
same sense as poverty or the other risk factors that can have 
a direct impact on children’s development and learning. 
However, it remains the case that, on average, minorities in 
the United States have fewer opportunities and are faced 
with greater obstacles than are nonminorities. These 
realities of American life place minorities at educational 
risk. 

Generally, the findings in this report show that children 
with one or more of these risk factors are less likely than 
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other children to have frequently engaged in literacy 
activities with their families. This is especially true for 
reading to children, telling them stories, doing arts and 
crafts with them, and visiting the library with them. The 
differences between those at risk and those not at risk are 
smaller for teaching children letters, words, or numbers and 
teaching them songs or music. For example, 69 percent of 
children living in families with incomes below the poverty 
threshold were read to three or more times in the last week 
compared to 85 percent of children living above poverty. 

But children living in families with incomes below the 
poverty threshold were just as likely as children not living 
in poverty to have been taught songs or music three or 



more times in the last week (49 percent each). Likewise, 

61 percent of children whose mothers had less than a high 
school education were read to three or more times in the 
last week compared to over 90 percent of children whose 
mothers’ highest education was college graduate or gradu- 
ate or professional school. 

With the exception of being taught songs or music, children 
with multiple risk factors are less likely than those with 
none or only one risk factor to engage in literacy activities 
frequently with their families. Twenty-seven percent of 
children with two or more risk factors had visited a library 
in the past month compared to 44 percent of children with 



Table 1 .—Percentage of 3- to 5-year-old children not yet enrolled in kindergarten who have participated in home literacy activities with a family member 
three or more times in the past week by selected child and family characteristics: 1993 and 1999 



Children 

(intfiousands) 



Characteristics 


1993 


1999 


Total 


8,579 


8,549 


Age 






3 years old 


3,889 


3327 


4 years old 


3,713 


3,722 


5 years old 


976 


1,001 


Sex 






Male 


4,453 


4363 


female 


4,126 


4,187 


Race/ethnicity 




' ■ * ' . 


White, non-Hispanic 


5,902 : 


5,296 


Black, non-Hispanic 


1,271 


1358 


Hispanic 


1,026 


1,421 


Other 


381 


574 


Mother's home language’ 






English 


7,805 


7,599 


Not English 


603 


683 


Mother's highest education’ 






Less than high school 


1,036- 


952 


High school diploma or equivalent 


3,268 


2356 


Vocational education or some college 


2,624 


2386 


College degree 


912 


1,455 


^ Graduate/professional training or degree 


569 


734: 


Mother's employment status’ 






Employed 


4/486 


5,058 


Unemployed 


594; 


452 


. Not in labor force 


3328 


2,773 


Family type 






Two parents 


6326 


5,997: 


None or one parent 


2,353 


2353 


Poverty status 






Above poverty threshold 


6,323 


6,575 


Below poverty threshold 


2356 


1,975 


Number of risk factors’-^ 






None 


4,175 


3,758 


One 


1,645 


1356 


Two or more 


2388 


^669 



/ . Percent participating in specific act^ ; 



Readto^*^ : brhumbers^ 



1993 


1999 


1993 ; 


;1999 


1W3 


19W 


78 


:';3lv: 




50 


58 


64 


79 


81 


■ ■ ’.46’':'- 


52 


57 ' 


65 


78 : ^ 


81 - 




49 


58. 


63. 


76 : 


/ 79.:';' 




44 


58 V 


64 


77- 


80 


.43'-'"'-- 


49 


58 


64 


79 


82 : : 


43 ; . 


50 


58 


65 ;. 


85 


09 V-.- 


■■ ■ 




58; 


65/ 


66 


71 - 


39 > 


•:-45-.^-- 


"v 63-"^ •; 


68 


58 


61 


38 


40 


54 


55 


73 


81 


50 


53 


59 


69 


81 


84,/- ■ 


■ 44 


52 


58 


66 


42 




.36 . 


. 31 


■ 52 ,- 




60c^;V 


, .■■.■61-. 




; •..•'36^^.' • 


56 v.j . 


^. 60:: 


'76^::^: 


■:.-:.r;76^i 


. 41: V 




56 V 


• 63 . 


83 


( 85 


*45 ' 


• ■■■•52r 


60 


67. 


90v 


9V . 


48 . . 


^ •55.V- 


56 : 


65 . 


90 . 


V ;.;: 93^; > ; ; 


ySO'-Vv. 


•.•-y;54-^’.. 


60 ; 


62 


•79:^v ■ 


: 8L •••• 


. ■ ■•■•'*44 ^. ; ’ 


, . •••30 V' 




■ •■/'65/--: 


71 ' 


70 




‘ 47 : 


66 


63 


79 ^ 


84 


43 ^ 


, -50 


58 > 


, 64^ 








, V 






81 


85 V • 




V.-:.52i;.:-- •' 


• 57 


■ ■ ••■'64v: 


71 


72 


41 


44 


59 


. 65 


82 


85 


44 


52 


57 


66 


68 - 


69 


39 


42 


59 


58 


87 


91 


■ ■43';- . 


. .54 .. 


56 


64 


82 


83 . 


47 


57 


62 


69 


64 


66 . 


40 


40 . 


59 ; 


60 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 1 .— Percentage of 3- to 5-yea r~old children not yet enrolled in kindergarten who have participated in home literacy activities with a family member 
three or more times in the past week, by selected child and family characteristics: 1993 and 1999— Continued 





Children 
(in thousands) 


Percentpartldpating in specific activities 
Taught songs or music^ Did arts and crafts^ Vidted a library^ 


Characteristics 


1993 


1999 


1993 


1999 


1993 


1999 


1993 


1999 


Total 


8,579 


8,549 


41 


49 


34 .. 


39 


38 


36,: 


Age 

3 years old 


3,889 


3,827 


45 


57 


■ ; 34f^. 


.'■’4is. 


' 34 • " 


33.: 


4yearsotd 


3,713 


3,722 


39 


43 


■■ 


;. V38-.}- ■ 


41.'..- 


'39 


5 years old 


976 


1,001 


33 


38 - 


33 


• •;35- 


38 


41. „ 


Sex 














■ 1 ■ . 


A-.: 


Male 


4,453 


4,363 


38 


47 


31 


38 


38 : 


^35 


Female 


4,126 


4,187 


44 


51 


36 


40 > 


. v;38-‘' - 


. =-.:38r-,' 


Race/ethnicIty 
White, nori'Hispanic 


5,902 


5,296 


40 


49 


36 


44 


42 


■' ' 3^ . 


Black, non-Hispanic 


1,271 


1,258 


49 


51 


28; 


28 


29 


• 35; 


Hispanic 


1,026 


1,421 


39 


45 


25 


32 


26 


25 


Other 


381 


574 


34 


.. 52 . 


■ ''.32 -• 


35 ‘ , 


43 


43^ 


Mother's home language^ 


















English ' . ■ • ; 


7,805 


7,599 


,42 : : ■ 


49.’-v'v' 


.■ '34^-- ' 


40 


. 39 - 


39t/r 


Not English 


603 


683 


33 , 


43 . 


23 ■: 


25 


26 


‘ 19 ; 


Mother's highest eduution^ 










‘ . . 




• : 




Less than; high school 


1,036 


952 


40 


■ 


"■'^25 


29'-' 




.18, ^ 


, High school diploma or equivalent 


3,268 


2,556 


41 


50 w 


. 30’ 


38 . \ 


' 3T>'. 


. 30-‘ 


Vocational education or some college 


2,624 


2,586 


42 


, 51 ; ■ 


38 


40 


44 


40 


College degree ‘ 


912 


1,455 


39 


: 48 


37. 


43 ^ 


55-. ' 


50‘ 


Graduate/prpfessional training or degree 


569 


734 


44 


46 


42 


47 


59 ' 


. 48 


Mother's employment status^ 














' , 




Employed 


4,486 


5,058 


41 


48<'>" 


. 33--‘^" 


' 37. 


39 ' 


36 > 


Unemployed 


594 


452 


49>;:v 


49 ‘ 


•'■34‘.. . 


39 


.37‘-'‘ 


- ‘*29’:.^' 


Not in labor force 


3328 


2,773 


40 


51 ■ 


34 ; 


43 


37 .. 




Family type 



















Two parents ^ 


6,226 


5,997 


40 


48 


35 


41 


4V 


' ^40''^^' 


None or one parent 


2,353 


2353, 


..;-44vv;-. 


/ 50 ,;> , 


\ .30 


34'^ 




/ ' 29 ;.' ^ 


Poverty status 










i. . 




i \ ' r,’'*’'" '1 




Above poverty threshold 


6323 


6,575 


'40'-:. 


•' 49 


36 r 


Ul . ' 


*■ - 41 r.'* 


. /4ot'"' 


Below poverty th reshold 


2,256 


1,975 


45. 


49 


27 


34 ; 


28: 


•r: 24 ». , 


Number of risk factors^ 
None 


4,175 


3,758 


39 


48 


37 


45 


46 


-• 44 V . 


One 


. 1,645 


1,856 


43 


50 


36 


38 


35 


37; 


Two or more 


2,588 


2,669 


44 - 


49 ^ 


26 


\32'.*i- 


■ 28 ; 


27 : 



'in 1 993, respondents were asked about reading frequenqr in one of two versions of the survey question.The percentages presented In the table are for all of the respon- 
dents who answered three or more times on either version of the questions. 

^Refers to activities done three or more times in the past week. 

^Excludes 86 children in 1993 and 106 children in 1999 who did not have a mother (birth, adoptive, step, or foster) residing in their household and also did not have a female 
respondent on the telephone. 

^Risk factors are defined as having a race/ethnicIty other than white, non-H is panic; mother's home language is other than English; mother's highest education is less than 
high school; family type is none or one parent In the household; and poverty status is below the poverty threshold. 

^Refers to visiting a library at least once In the past month. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, numbers of children may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), "School Readiness Parent Interview," 1 993, and 
"Parent Interview," 1 999. 
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no risk factors. Sixty-six percent of children with two or 
more risk factors were read to three or more times in the 
last week compared to 91 percent of children with no risk 
factors. Even though children with multiple risks are less 
likely than other children to be read to frequently, it is 
noteworthy that a majority of them are being read to 
frequently by their families. Thus, even families facing 
difficult circumstances are making an effort to help their 
children learn. 

Changes in families' engagement in literacy activities, 
1993 to 1999 

In general, children in 1999 are more likely than those in 
1993 to engage in literacy activities with family members. 
The one exception is that they are no more likely than their 
1993 counterparts to have visited a library in the past month 
with a family member. They are more likely than children in 
1993, however, to have been read to (81 percent vs. 78 
percent), told a story (50 percent vs. 43 percent), and taught 
letters, words, or numbers (64 percent vs. 58 percent) three 
or more times in the last week (table 1). They are also more 
likely than children in 1993 to have been taught songs or 
music (49 percent vs. 41 percent) and to have done arts and 
crafts with a family member (39 percent vs. 34 percent) three 
or more times in the last week. 

The vast majority of statistically significant changes ob- 
served between 1993 and 1999 are for those children who 
would generally be considered less at risk for school failure. 
That is, most of the increases in literacy activities are for 
white, non-Hispanic children from two-parent households, 
with family incomes above the poverty threshold, and with 
mothers who speak English at home. For example, the 
percentage of white, non-Hispanic children who were read 
to three or more times in the last week increased from 
85 percent in 1993 to 89 percent in 1999. Similarly, the 
percentage who were taught letters, words, or numbers 
three or more times in the last week increased from 58 
percent in 1993 to 65 percent in 1999. Among black, non- 
Hispanic children, the percentage who were read to fre- 
quendy appears to have risen from 66 percent in 1993 to 
71 percent in 1999. This difference, however, is not statisti- 
cally significant. Similarly, the percentage who were taught 
letters, words, or numbers three or more times in the last 
week appears to have risen from 63 percent in 1993 to 
68 percent in 1999. Again, however, this change is not 
statistically significant. There are also no statistically 
significant increases in families’ engagement in literacy 
activities for children with two or more risk factors. For 
example, 64 percent of children in 1993 with two or more 



risk factors were read to three or more times in the last 
week as were 66 percent of such children in 1999. 

Emerging Literacy Skills 

Signs of emerging literacy, 1999 

A substantial proportion of children ages 3 to 5 years who 
are not yet enrolled in kindergarten show signs of emerging 
literacy (table 2). Twenty-four percent already recognize all 
the letters of the alphabet, 57 percent can count to 20 or 
higher, 5 1 percent can write their own names, and 74 
percent either read or pretend to read storybooks. Most 
children this age, of course, only pretend to read. Only 3 
percent of 3- to 5-year-olds not yet in kindergarten actually 
read. Overall, 39 percent of 3- to 5-year-olds not yet in 
kindergarten are reported to have at least three of these four 
skills. 

Signs of emerging literacy by child, parent, and family 
characteristics, 1 999 

Not surprisingly, older children are more likely than 
younger ones to show signs of emerging literacy. Fifteen 
percent of 3-year-olds not enrolled in kindergarten 
recognize all the letters of the alphabet compared to 
44 percent of 5-year-olds not enrolled in kindergarten 
(table 2). Similarly, 24 percent of 3-year-olds can write their 
own names compared to 87 percent of 5-year-olds. 

There are some differences in the percentage of 3- to 5-year- 
old children who show signs of emerging literacy by the 
children’s race and ethnicity. Hispanic children are signifi- 
cantly less likely than non-Hispanic children to recognize 
all the letters of the alphabet. Fourteen percent of Hispanic 
children can do so compared with 25 percent of white, non- 
Hispanic; 25 percent of black, non-Hispanic; and 30 percent 
of children of some other race or ethnicity. Hispanic 
children are also much less likely than non-Hispanic 
children to be able to count to 20 or higher. Forty-one 
percent of Hispanic children can do so compared to 60 
percent of white, non-Hispanic children; 60 percent of 
black, non-Hispanic children; and 59 percent of children of 
some other race or ethnicity. Black, non-Hispanic children 
are less likely than white, non-Hispanic children to read or 
to pretend to read (66 percent vs. 79 percent), but they are 
as likely as white, non-Hispanic children to recognize all the 
letters of the alphabet and to be able to count to 20 or 
higher. 

Young children living in families with incomes below the 
poverty threshold are less likely than other children to show 
resigns of emerging literacy. Ten percent of 3- to 5 -year-old 
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Table 2— Percentage of 3~to S-year-old children not yet enrolled in kindergarten with specific reported school readiness skills, by selected child and 
family characteristics: 1993 and 1999 



Percent with specific skills 





Children 
(in thousands) 


Recognizes all 
letters 


Counts to 
20 or higher 


Writes name 


Reads or pretends 
to read storybooks^ 


Has 3-4 skills 


Characteristics 


1993 


1999 


1993 


1999 


1993 


1999 


1993 


1999 


1993 


1999 


1993 


1999 


Total 


8,579 


8,549 


21 


24 


52 


57 


50 


51 


72. 


":74’-; 


35 




Age 

3 years old 


3,889 


3,827 


11 


15 


37 


41 


22 


24 


66 


70 ■ 


15 


.20 


4 years old 


3,713 


3,722 


28 


28 


62 


67 


70 


70 


75 


76 


49. . 


50 


5 years old 


976 


1,001 


36 


44 


78 


81 


84 


87 ^ 


81 


77 


65 


69.. 


Sex 

Male 


4,453 


4,363 


19 


21 


49 


54 


47 


47 


68 


7b 


32 


35 


Female 


4,126 


4,187 


23 


27 


56 


60 


53 


56 


76 


77. 


39 


. 43 


Race/ethnicity 
White, non-HlspanIc 


5,902 


5,296 


23 


25 


56 


60 


52 


54 


76 


79. 


39 


42 


Black, non-Hispanic 


1,271 


1,258 


18 


25 


53 


60 


45 


49 


63 


66 


31 


35 


Hispanic 


1,026 


1,421 


10 


14 


32 


41 


42 


43 


59 


.57;: 


, 22 . 


25 . 


Other 


381 


574 


22 


30 


49 


59 


52 


57 


70 


79 


36 




Mother's home language' 
English 


7,805 


7,599 


22 


25 


55 


60 


51 


53 


73 


76 


' • 37 •' 


■41'- 


Not English 


603 


683 


9 


8 


24 


25 


38 


. 34;;. 


52 . 


45 \ . .. 


17 


14 


Mother's highest education' 
Less than high school 


1,036 


952 


8 


7 


30 


36 


40 


32 V 


55 


' ■53 - .' ; 


19' 


15' 


High school diploma or 
equivalent 


3,268 


2,556 


17 


17- . 


48 


48 


48 


49- 


70 


. ’•..69^^'' 


30. 


3.VV 


Vocational education or 
some college 


2,624 


2,586 


23 


25 


59 


60 


51 


52v- 


79 


79 V 


39 


42". 


College degree 


912 


1,455 


31 


35 


68 


73 


58 


■ ■ 


84 


• ;84'.-\ 


. 52 ■ 


54; 


Graduate/professional 
training pr degree 


569 


734 


39 


40 


68 


73 


59 


64- 


83 


83;-.;.:' . 


55 


57 


Mother's employment status' 
Employed 


4,486 


5,058 


23 


24 


57 


59 


52 


53 


75 


75 


39 


'■40V 


Unemployed 


594 


452 


17 


15 


41 


53 


46 


39 


67 


. 64 ' 


• 29;;r--’ 


32 ; 


Not in labor force 


3,328 


2,773 


18 


24- ■ 


49 


54 


■47:y/ 


50^ , 


' 68 . 


73 


32 


38 ‘ 


Family type 
Two parents 


6,226 


5,997 


22 


26 


54* 


58 


51 


53 


74 


75 


37 


41 


None or one parent 


2,353 


2,553 


18 


19 


49 


54 


47 


48 


65 


69. 


31 


33 


Poverty status 

Above poverty threshold 


6,323 


6,575 


24 


28 


57 


62 


53 


56 


74 


77 ; 


40 


45 


Below poverty threshold 


2,256 


1,975 


12 


10 


41 


39 


41 


37 


64 


63 


23 


19 


Number of risk factors'-^ 


























None. 


4,175 


3,758 


25 


29 V 


60 


65 * 


53 


57: 


77 








/One .• ;:i 


1,645 


1,856 


21 . 


26 V 


52 ; 


58 


54 


54 : 


73. . 


77 


37 


40>; 


Two or more ^ ■ ■ 


: 2,588 


2,669 


14 


15^ 


42 ^ 


46 


42:- 


41 


62 


. 62 


25-;-': ^ 


26 



^Excludes 86 cases in 1993 and 106 cases in 1999 who did not have a mother (birth, adoptive, step, or foster) residing in their household and also did not have a female 
respondent on the telephone. 

^Risk factors are defined as having a race/ethnicity other than white, non-Hispanic; mother's home language is other than English; mother's highest education is less than 
high school;family type is none or one parent in the household; and poverty status is below the poverty threshold. 

^Includes telling connected stories when pretending to read and reading actual words. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, numbers of children may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), "School Readiness Parent Interview," 1993, and 
"Parent Interview," 1 999. 
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children living in poverty recognize all the letters of the 
alphabet compared to 28 percent of nonpoor children. 
Similarly, 39 percent of children living in poverty can count 
to 20 or higher compared to 62 percent of nonpoor chil- 
dren. Nineteen percent of poor children show three or more 
signs of emerging literacy compared to 45 percent of 
nonpoor children. Likewise, children with two or more 
educational risk factors are less likely than other children to 
show signs of emerging literacy. Fifteen percent of children 
with two or more risk factors recognize all the letters of the 
alphabet compared to 29 percent of children with no risk 
factors. Similarly, 26 percent of children with two or more 
risk factors show at least three signs of emerging literacy 
compared to 47 percent of children with no risk factors. 

Changes in signs of emerging literacy, 1993 to 1999 

According to parental reports, 3- to 5-year-old children not 
yet in kindergarten in 1999 are more likely than their 1993 
counterparts to be able to recognize all the letters of the 
alphabet (24 percent vs. 21 percent) and to be able to 
count to 20 or higher (57 percent vs. 52 percent) (table 2). 
Children in 1999 are also more likely than children in 1993 
to have three or four literacy skills (39 percent vs. 35 per- 
cent). However, children in 1999 are no more likely than 
their 1993 counterparts to be able to write their own names, 
or to read or pretend to read. 

As with families’ engagement in literacy activities, the 
majority of statistically significant changes observed 
between 1993 and 1999 are for children who are less at risk 
for school failure. For example, among nonpoor children 
the percentage who recognized all the letters of the alphabet 
increased from 24 percent in 1993 to 28 percent in 1999. 
Similarly, the percentage of nonpoor children who could 
count to 20 or higher increased from 57 percent in 1993 to 
62 percent in 1999. Overall, the percentage of nonpoor 
children who showed at least three of the four signs of 
emerging literacy increased from 40 percent in 1993 to 
45 percent in 1999. The percentage of poor children 
exhibiting these emerging literacy signs did not increase at 
all between 1993 and 1999. Similarly, children in 1999 
whose mothers’ home language was English were more 
likely than their 1993 counterparts to recognize all the 
letters of the alphabet, to count to 20 or higher, to read or 
pretend to read, and to show at least three of the four 
literacy skills. On the other hand, children in 1999 whose 
mothers spoke a language other than English at home were 
no more likely than their 1993 counterparts to recognize all 
the letters of the alphabet, to count to 20, to read or pretend 
to read, or to show three or more emerging literacy skills... 



Association Between Family Literacy 
Activities and Children's Emerging 
Literacy, 1999^ 

Families are helping their children prepare for school by 
engaging in literacy activities with them at home. In 1999, 
26 percent of children who were read to three or more times 
in the last week by a family member recognized all the 
letters of the alphabet compared to 14 percent of children 
read to less frequently (table 3). Children who were read to 
frequently are also more likely than those who were not to 
count to 20 or higher (60 percent vs. 44 percent), to write 
their own names (54 percent vs. 40 percent), and to read or 
pretend to read (77 percent vs. 57 percent). Children who 
were read to frequently are nearly twice as likely as other 
children to show three or more skills associated with 
emerging literacy (42 percent vs. 24 percent). 

As other researchers have found, however, it is not only 
being read to that helps children learn. Children who were 
told stories three or more times in the last week are also 
more likely than those who were not to recognize all the 
letters of the alphabet (28 percent vs. 20 percent), to count 
to 20 or higher (60 percent vs. 54 percent), and to read or 
pretend to read (79 percent vs. 68 percent). They are also 
more likely to be able to write their own names (54 percent 
vs. 49 percent), though the difference is not very large. ^ 
Children who were told stories three or more times in the 
last week are also more likely than those who were not to 
show at least three signs of emerging literacy (44 percent vs. 
34 percent), though the differences between those who were 
told stories often and those who were not are not as 
dramatic as they are for children who were read to fre- 
quently and those who were not. 

Children whose families taught them letters, words, or 
numbers three or more times in the last week or who visited 
the library with their families in the last month are also 
more likely than other children to show signs of emerging 
literacy. Forty- three percent of children whose families 
taught them letters, words, or numbers three or more times 
in the last week show at least three of the four signs of 
emerging literacy compared to 31 percent of children whose 
families taught them letters, words, or numbers less 
frequently or not at all. Similarly, 49 percent of children 
whose families took them to the library at least once in the 
past month show three or more signs of emerging literacy 

relationships between activities and skills discussed in this section were also 
found to be significant in the 1 993 data, except where noted. 

^is difference was not statistically significant in the 1 993 data. 
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Table 3.-Percentage of 3- to 5-year-old children not yet enrolled in kindergarten with specific reported school readiness skills, by number of home 
literaq^ activities conducted in the past week: 1999 



Home activity . 


Children 
(in thousands) 


Recognizes 
all letters 


Percent with specific skills 

Reads or 

Counts to Writes pretends to Has3<4 

20 or higher nanie read storybooks skills 


Total 


8,549 


.24,.:-: 


57 


51. 


74 


^ 39 


Read to 














Fewer than 3 times 
3 times or more 


1,628 

6,921 


14.^ 

26 


> 44 

(60 


40... 
54 ■'-/ 


57 

77. 


24v.' 


Told a story 








.... 






Fewer than 3 times 


4,299 


20 


54 


49 


68^ 


34 , 


3 times or more 


4,251 


28 


60 




79: 


44 ^ 


Taught letters, words, or numbers 














Fewer than 3 times 


3,060 


17 


47 • 


45 , 


: 69 




3 times or more 


5,490 


27 


62 


55 


76 


• • • 43;;- • 


Taught songs or music 














Fewer than 3 times ; 


4,392 


24 , 


57 


55 


71 


■ •• •an.k-v. -■ 


3 times or more 


4,158 


23 


/ • ^56;: ^ 




. ■■'V’'769- • 


. ' 37 -'^' 


Did arts and crafts 














Fewer than 3 times 
3 times or more 


5,206 

3,343 


21:?- ■ 

28: 


59 






iif? 


Visited a library’ 




■■ 




• . V ■ .• 






No 

Yes 


5,439 

3,110 


lOr'V '■ 
32;:>. 


51' 

67: 


■45-:'v‘' 
. 63:./. 


-mm- 

'.79 




Number of different types^ of 
literacy activities 




■ ^ 




: • : - ■> ■' 


mmm: 


'j. 


Fewer than 3 
3 or more 


2,803 

5,747 


16' 

27; 


48 

6V 


' 5fev-:. ■: 

' ■ i: .v.v 







^Refers to visiting a library at least once in the past month. 

^ypes of literacy activities include reading to the child; telling a story; teaching 
three or more times in the past week) and visiting a library (in the past month). 

NOTH: Because of rounding, numbers of children may not add to totals. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

compared to 33 percent of children whose families did not 
take them to the library in the past month. 

The results in table 3 suggest that teaching children songs 
or music is generally not associated with showing signs of 
emerging literacy. Only two associations are statistically 
significant. The first is the association between teaching 
songs or music and the children being able to write their 
names.'^ However, the association is opposite of what might 
be expected. The data suggest that children whose parents 
taught them songs or music three or more times in the last 
week are less likely to be able to write their own names than 
children who were taught songs or music less frequently 
(47 percent vs. 55 percent). The second is the association 
between teaching children songs or music and the children 
reading or pretending to read. Here the association is 
significant and in the expected direction. Seventy-six 
percent of children whose families taught them songs or 

^is difference was not statistically significant in the 1993 data. 



letters, words, or numbers; teaching songs or music; and doing arts or crafts (each 

National Household Education Survey (NHES),"Parent Interview," 1999. 

music three or more times in the last week read or pretend 
to read compared to 71 percent of other children. Recall 
that table 1 showed that younger children are more likely 
than older children to be taught songs or music. Similarly, 
table 2 showed that younger children are less likely than 
older children to show each of the signs of emerging 
literacy, though the difference was smallest for reading and 
pretending to read. Thus, the generally weak association 
between teaching songs or music and signs of emerging 
literacy may be due to the overrepresentation of younger 
children among those who are taught songs or music three 
or more times in the last week. That is, whereas younger 
children are more likely than older children to be taught 
songs or music frequently, they are less likely to show signs 
of emerging literacy. It is possible that teaching songs and 
music fosters emerging literacy skills, but at a gradual pace. 
Alternatively, such activities may foster skills that are not 
measured in this report, but that are, nevertheless, impor- 
tant to children’s healthy development. 
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Doing arts and crafts with children frequently, like reading 
to them and telling them stories, is associated with acquir- 
ing literacy skills. For example, 28 percent of children 
whose families did arts and crafts with them three or more 
times in the last week recognize all the letters of the 
alphabet compared to 21 percent of children whose families 
did arts and crafts with them less frequently or not at all. 
Similarly, 42 percent of children whose families did arts and 
crafts with them three or more times in the last week show 
at least three signs of emerging literacy compared to 37 
percent of children whose families did arts and crafts less 
frequently with them in the last week. Doing arts and crafts 
with children may stimulate literacy through the extended 
conversations that often occur during such activities (Snow 
1991; Hall and Robinson 1995). 

Children whose families engage in several different types of 
literacy activities with them may be more likely than other 
children to show multiple signs of emerging literacy. This 
hypothesis is, in fact, borne out. Forty-three percent of 
children whose families engaged in three or more types of 
literacy activities with them in the last week show three or 
more signs of emerging literacy compared to 30 percent of 
children whose families shared fewer activities with them. 

Taken together, the results in table 3 are strong evidence 
that children whose families are engaged in literacy activi- 
ties with them are more likely than other children to show 
each of the signs of emerging literacy and to show three or 
more such signs. The one exception is children whose 
families taught them songs or music frequently. As noted 
earlier, the generally weak association does not mean that 
teaching songs and music is unimportant to children. The 
weak association may be due to the fact that younger 
children are more likely than older children to be taught 
songs and music and are also less likely to show signs of 
emerging literacy. 
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Estimation Skills, Mathematics-in-Context, and Advanced 
Skills in Mathematics 

Julia H Mitchell, Evelyn F Hawkins, Frances B. Stancavage, and John A. Dossey 

This article was excerpted from Chapter 1 of the report of the same name. The sample survey data are from the NAEP 1 996 Mathematics Assessment. 



Introduction nationally representative and continuing assessment of what 

For more than a quarter of a century, the National Assess- students in the United States know and can do in various 

ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) has been the only academic subjects. In addition to the main NAEP 
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assessment, NAEP periodically conducts special studies 
focused on areas of interest to educators and others. Topics 
for some of these studies arise as a result of how students 
performed on NAEP; others are generated simply from 
research questions about teaching, learning, and assessment 
of student achievement. This report focuses on studies in 
mathematics; special studies have also been conducted in, 
for example, reading and writing. 

Studies covered by this report 

This report presents information from three special studies 
conducted as part of the NAEP 1996 Mathematics Assess- 
ment: the Estimation Study, the Study of Mathematics-in- 
Context (also referred to as the Theme Study), and the 
Study of Students Taking Advanced Courses in Mathematics 
(referred to as the Advanced Study). The Theme Study and 
the Advanced Study were administered for the first time in 
1996. The Estimation Study, on the other hand, had been 
administered twice before, in 1990 and 1992. 

Audience and purpose of this report 

This report is intended primarily for mathematics educators 
and others concerned with mathematics education, such as 
curriculum specialists, teachers, and university faculty in 
schools of education. The three studies reported here were 
designed to provide greater detail on how students perform 
on particular types of mathematics questions. 

Estimation Study 

The first study was designed to explore students’ skills in 
estimation. It was implemented at three grade levels and 



was the only one of the studies that provided trend informa- 
tion. Findings from the Estimation Study include the 
following: 

■ Although there has been significant improvement in 
mathematics performance overall since 1990 at all 
grade levels, the trend for student performance in 
Estimation over the 6 years since the inception of the 
Estimation Study in 1990 is less clear (table A). 

■ Student performance in Estimation at grades 4 and 
12 was stronger in 1996 than in 1990. 

■ Student performance in Estimation at grade 8 appears 
to be level across the 3 assessment years. 

Study of Mathematics-in-Context 
(Theme Study) 

The Theme Study was administered at three grade levels 
and was designed to assess problem-solving abilities within 
contexts that allow students to make connections across 
mathematics content areas. Each student was given a block 
of questions centered around a single theme. For example, 
one fourth-grade Theme block was about planning a 
Butterfly Booth for the school’s science fair. Of the six 
questions posed, one was classified as measuring Procedural 
Knowledge; the remaining five were classified as measuring 
Problem-Solving abilities. Questions were designed to assess 
content in four content strands: Number Sense, Properties, 
and Operations; Measurement; Geometry and Spatial Sense; 
and Algebra and Functions. In addition to solving the 
problems, students were generally asked to provide 
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Table A.— Average scale scores for National NAEP and Estimation Studies, grades 4, 8, and 1 2: 1 990, 
1992, and 1996 





Assessment 

year 


Average overall scale score 
in Mathematics NAEP 


Average 

^mation scale score 


Grade 4 


1996 


/'224'^ ’ . '-'H' 


206* 




1992 


220* 


208* 




1990 


, 213 


• V ; :;:200. ; 


Grade 8 


1996 


' '272!*^ ■ 


r'' 




1992 


268* 


/■ . ^’.^27i- ■ 




1990 


263: 


^;;:269^^ ; ;.>• 


Grade 12 


1M6 


304* " 






1992 


299* 


,294 




1990 


294 


292 



•Significant difference from 1 990. 



tSignificant difference from 1 992. 



NOTE: Because the Estimation Study was scaled separately from the main mathematics assessment it is not 
appropriate to make direct comparisons of the average scale values obtained in a given year across the two scales. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress (NAEP) 1990, 1992, and 1996 Mathematics Assessments. (Originally published as table 2.4 on 
p. 1 8 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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explanations of their answers, using mathematical computa- 
tions, drawings, or words. 

Findings from the Theme Study include the following: 

■ At the fourth-grade level, with the exception of the 
first question, most students attempted to answer the 
questions posed, even though large percentages 
produced responses that were scored as “incorrect.” 
Although not definitive, this may be evidence that 
the thematic context of the block of questions 
encouraged students’ attention to the task of solving 
problems, even ones that proved to be difficult for 
most students. 

■ At grade 8, unlike grade 4, many students did not 
attempt to answer the more complex questions that 
required them to write explanations or apply con- 
cepts in problem settings. 

■ The response rate to the Theme questions at grade 12 
was somewhere between the rates observed for 



grades 4 and 8, with most questions being attempted 
by at least 90 percent of the students. 

■ At all grade levels, students appeared to have diffi- 
culty with complex multistep problems, even those 
that required only simple computational skills at each 
step of the problem. 

■ At all grade levels, many students seemed to lack the 
mathematical knowledge needed to solve problems. 
Other students, however, appeared to understand the 
underlying mathematics but provided incorrect or 
incomplete responses as a result of carelessness, 
inexperience in writing out solutions to problems, or 
confusion over the wording of the question. 

■ At all grade levels, no positive relationship was seen 
between student performance on the Theme blocks 
and the frequency with which students engaged in 
writing a few sentences about how to solve a math- 
ematics problem, or engaged in writing reports or 
doing mathematics projects (tables B, C, and D). 



Table B.— Average percentage correct scores by Theme block, selected characteristics, and 
student responses, grade 4; 1996 





' The Butterfly Booth 


Reding . 


All students 


30 


30 


Gender 






Male 


29 


30 


Female 


• ■ 31 




Race/ethnIcIty 






White 


34 


33 ■■ 


Black 


17 


20 


Hispanic 


21 


22. 


Asian/Paciftc islander 


35 


35 


American Indian/Ataska Native 


(#)■ 




Students whose teachers report 






asking students to write a few 






sentences about how to solve a 




. ' V 


mathematics problem ... 






Nearly every day 


■ 35 


34 -:^' ■ 


Once or twice a week 


30 


32 • 


Once or twice a month 


29 


27 


Never or hardly ever 


■'32;:" 


30 


Students whose teachers report 






asking students to write reports or 






do a mathematics project ... 






Nearly every day 


■ ' (#)- .■ ••■'■‘ V 


' (#). 


Once or twice a week 


: .(#) / 


(#) 


Once or twice a month 


• ■ '30^ : ■ ■ • 


'30 


Never or hardly ever 


30 


30 



#Estimate too small to report. 



NOTE: Because results from the Theme Study did not lend themselves to development of an 
achievement scale, results are reported simply in terms of percentages of questions that students 
answered correctly. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) 1996 Mathematics Assessment (Originally published as table 33 on 
p33 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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Table C.— Average percentage correct scores by Theme block, selected characteristics, and 
student responses, grade 8: 1996 





Build a Doghouse 


Flooding 


All students 


41 


30 


Gender 


Male 


39 


31 


Female 


-^3 


30 


Race/ethnicity 


White 


45 


34 


Black 


27 


18 


Hispanic 


33 


22 , 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


43 


35 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


(#) 


(#) 


Students whose teachers report 
asking students to write a few 


sentences about how to solve a 






mathematics problem . . . 


Nearly every day 


42 


29 


Pnce or twice a week 


44 


32 . 


Once or twice a month 


40 


30 


Never or hardly ever 


42 


31 


Students whose teachers report 


asking students to write reports or 






do a mathematics project ... 


Nearly every day 


(#). 


(#) 


Once or twice a week 


39 


30 


Once or twice a month 


42 


32 


Never or hardly ever 


42 


30 . 



#Estimate too small to report. 



NOTE Because results from the Theme Study did not lend themselves to development of an 
achievement scale, results are reported simply in terms of percentages of questions that students 
answered correctly. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) 1996 Mathematics Assessment. (Originally published as table 3.12 on 
p. 70 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



Study of Students Taking Advanced Courses 
in Mathematics (Advanced Study) 

The Advanced Study was administered at grades 8 and 12 
and was designed to provide students who were taking or 
had taken advanced courses in mathematics an opportunity 
to demonstrate their full mathematical proficiency. Findings 
from the Advanced Study include the following: 

■ Students participating in the Advanced Study differed 
from those who did not qualify for the study in that 
they tended to come from homes providing a strong- 
er educational context, both in materials (newspa- 
pers, books, encyclopedias, magazines, etc.) and in 
level of parental education. In addition, based on 
their participation in Title I programs or qualification 
for the federal Free/Reduced- Price Lunch program, 
fewer Advanced Study students appeared to come 
from low-income homes. 

■ As would be expected, students at both grade levels 
who met the criterion for inclusion in the Advanced 




Study performed substantially better than other 
students on the main NAEP mathematics assessment. 

■ The results show that Advanced Study questions 
were quite difficult, even for students who were 
taking the more challenging mathematics courses 
that were prerequisite for participation in the study. 
Overall performance, measured by average percent- 
age correct, was 36 percent at grade 8 and 30 percent 
at grade 12. At both grade levels, moreover, most of 
these students were unable to solve problems that 
required two or three successive steps to achieve the 
desired result. 

■ At grade 12, students who were currently taking 
mathematics or who were, or had been, enrolled in 
an Advanced Placement (AP) mathematics course 
outperformed students in the study who were not 
currently taking a mathematics course or who had 
not taken an AP course in mathematics. 
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Table 0.— Average percentage correct scores by Theme block, selected characteristics, and 
student responses, grade 1 2: 1 996 





Buying a Car 


Flooding 


All students 


41 


38 


Gender 


Male 


40 


39 


Female 


42 


37 


Race/ethnicity 






White 


46 


44 


Black 


24 


■, 23 V 


Hispanic 


30 


26 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


45 


34 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


(#) 


(#).: 


Students whose teachers report 






asking students to write a few 
sentences about how to solve a 
mathematics problem ... 


Nearly every day 


33 


31 


Onc&or twice a week 


43 


38 


Once or twice a month 


43 


40 


Never or hardly ever 


41 


39 


Students whose teachers report 






asking students to write reports or 


do a mathematics project . . . 






Nearly every day 


(#) 




Once or twice a week 


37 


■ 7 . '-.,31 


Once or twice a month 


42 


40 


Never or hardiy ever 


42 


39 



#Estimate too small to report. 



NOTE: Because results from the Theme Study did not lend themselves to development of an 
achievement scale, results are reported simply in terms of percentages of questions that students 
answered correaly. 

Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) 1996 Mathematics Assessment. (Originally published as table 3.26 on 
p. 1 1 2 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



Oofo source: The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 1996 Mathematics Assessment, 
For technical information, see the complete report: 



'^'(Ncls J <1 999)- EMion Skills. Mathematics-in-Context, and Advanced Skills in Mathematics 
For additional details on survey methodology, see 

Allen, N.L, Carlson, J.E., and Zelena k,C.A.( 1999). The /VAfP 1996Technical Report {NCES 1999-452). 

Author offif/of/ons; J.H, Mitchell, E.F. Hawkins, and F.B. Stancavage, American Institutes for Research; J.A, Dossey, Illinois State University, 
Forguesf/onsoboufconfenf,contactArnold A. Goldstem (arnold_goldstein@ed.gov). 
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Youth Service-Learning and Community Service Among 6th- Through 
12th-Grade Students in the United States: 1996 and 1999 

Brian Kleiner and Christopher Chapman 

This article was ariginatty published as a Statistics in Brief repart. The sample survey data are fram the NCE5 Natianal Hausehald Educatian 
Survey (NHES). Technical nates and standard errors fram the ariginal repart have been amitted. 



Introduction 

Involving America’s students in community service activi- 
ties is one of the objectives established under the third 
National Education Goal for the year 2000, which seeks to 
prepare students for responsible citizenship. Over the past 
10 years, legislative initiatives have responded to and 
galvanized a growing national emphasis on increasing 
students’ involvement with their local communities and 
linking this service to academic study through service- 
learning. Examples of initiatives that have mandated 
support for service-learning activities in elementary and 
secondary schools include the National and Community 
Service Act of 1990, the Serve America program and the 
National and Community Service Trust Act of 1993, and 
the Learn and Serve America program (Corporation for 
National Service 1999). 

Although definitions of service-learning vary, for the 
purposes of this report, it is defined as “an educational 
activity, program, or curriculum that seeks to promote 
students’ learning through experiences associated with 
volunteerism or community service” (Sheckley and Keeton 
1997, 32). Proponents argue that involvement in service- 
learning enhances education, revitalizes communities, and 
teaches the importance of community participation and 
democratic values. The National Service-Learning Coopera- 
tive states that “service-learning is a teaching and learning 
method that connects meaningful community service 
experience with academic learning, personal growth, and 
civic responsibility” (Mintz and Liu 1994, 12). 

Trends suggest that the percentage of American high school 
seniors who participated in “community affairs or voluntary 
work” in any given year was relatively stable from the mid- 
1970s through the early 1990s (Youniss and Yates 1997), 
and the percentage of 12- through 17-year-olds who 
volunteered in 1995 was similar to the percentage who 
volunteered in 1991 (Hodgkinson andWeitzman 1997). 
However, schools appear to have become more interested in 
promoting community service. In 1984, 27 percent of high 
schools offered community service opportunities to their 



students, and by 1999, over 80 percent of public high 
schools were doing so (Newmann and Rutter 1985; Skinner 
and Chapman 1999). 

Although there are few studies of trends in service-learning 
based on student reports, some findings from school-level 
data do suggest that it has become. more prevalent since the 
mid-1980s. In 1984, approximately 9 percent of all high 
schools had some form of service-learning, and in 1999, 
roughly 46 percent of public high schools were using at 
least some service-learning activities (Newmann and Rutter 
1985; Skinner and Chapman 1999). Also, in 1999, 32 
percent of all public schools (i.e., public schools at all 
levels) had service-learning. Among youth in 1996, 27 
percent of students in grades 6 through 12 reported that 
at least part of their community service experience was 
incorporated into their curriculum in some way (Nolin, 
Chaney, and Chapman 1997). Together, these findings 
indicate that although America’s youth are about as likely 
to participate in community service now as in the 1970s, 
schools have increasingly attempted to promote community 
service and to use service experiences to improve student 
education. 

The National Household Education Surveys of 1999 
(NHES:1999) and 1996 (NHES:1996) included nationally 
representative data on student reports of school practices, 
community service, and service-learning experiences at 
school, as well as data on student and school characteris- 
tics. Both NHES: 1999 and NHES: 1996 were conducted for 
the U.S. Department of Education’s National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES). Telephone interviews were 
conducted with 7,913 students in grades 6 through 12 
(107 of whom were homeschoolers who were not included 
in this analysis) in 1999, and 8,043 students in grades 6 
through 12 (103 of whom were homeschoolers who were 
not included in this analysis) in 1996. Information was also 
collected from parents of these student respondents. Data in 
this report regarding student and school characteristics are 
taken from these parent interviews. 
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In this report, data from the NHES:1996 “Youth Civic 
Involvement Interview” were compared to data from the 
NHES:1999 “Youth Interview” to estimate changes across 
years in student reports of school practices to promote 
community service, student participation in community 
service activities, and service-learning experiences. These 
data were then examined in relation to student and school 
characteristics, both across and within years. 

Student Reports of School Practices to 
Promote Community Service 

In NHES:1996 and NHES:1999, students were asked 
whether their schools require and/or arrange community 
service activities (data were collected from January through 
early April for both administrations). Results were orga- 
nized into four categories, depending on whether students 
attended schools that both required and arranged commu- 
nity service, required but did not arrange, arranged but did 
not require, or neither required nor arranged community 
service. Generally, there has been a slight but significant 
increase in the percentage of students in schools both 
requiring and arranging community service across years 
(table 1 and figure 1). Nineteen percent of students in 1999, 
compared to 16 percent of students in 1996, reported that 
their schools both required and arranged community 
service. As in 1996, 1999 results indicate that most students 
attend schools that arrange but do not require community 



service — 67 percent reported that their schools only arrange 
community service, whereas 19 percent of students reported 
that their schools require and arrange community service, 

12 percent reported that their schools neither require nor 
arrange community service, and 2 percent reported that 
their schools only require community service. 

Differences by student characteristics 

For both 1996 and 1999, there were differences by race/ 
ethnicity found in reports of school practices (table 1). In 
1996, Hispanic students (22 percent) were more likely than 
white students (15 percent) to attend schools that both 
require and arrange community service. By 1999, both 
black (22 percent) and Hispanic (28 percent) students were 
more likely to be in such schools than were white students 
(16 percent). Across years, Hispanic students were more 
likely to report that their schools required and arranged 
community service in 1999 (28 percent) than in 1996 
(22 percent). 

In both survey years, students in grades 6 through 8 were 
less likely than students in grades 9 and 10 and in grades 11 
and 12 to report that their schools require and arrange 
community service, suggesting that high school students 
experienced more incentives from their schools to partici- 
pate than did middle school students. In 1999, the percent- 
ages of students reporting that their schools required and 



Figure 1.— Percent of students in grades 6 through 12 who reported various school practices to 
promote community service: 1 996 and 1 999 



Percent 
100 - 

80 — 

60 - 

40 - 

20 - 

0 



16 



68 /" 67 



I I 1999 



19 




14 



- / u 



Requires and arranges 



Requires only Arranges only 

School practice 



Neither . 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education 
Survey (NHES), "Youth Civic Involvement Interview," 1 996, and "Youth Interview," 1 999. 
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Table 1. — Percent of students in grades 6 through 12 who reported school practices to promote student community service, by selected student and school 
characteristics: 1 996 and 1 999 





Number of 
students (thousands) 


School requires and 
arranges community 
service (percent) 


School only requires 
community service 
(percent) 


School only arranges 
community service 
(percent) 


School does not require 
or arrange community 
service (percent) 


Characteristics 


1996 


1999 


1996 


1999 


1996 1999 


1996 


1999 


1996 


1999 


Total 


25,726 


26,990 


16 


19 


2 


2 


68: 


67 


.14 


^ 12. . 


Student's grade* 
* 6-8 


11,535 


11,713 


13 


16 


2 


2 


67 


67 


:i8 




9-10 


7,429 


7,933 


21 


24 


2 


2 


65 


65 


12 . 


10 


11-12 


6,760 


7322 


18 


20 


1 


1 


71 


69 


1 1 : • 


■1.0 v; 


Student's sex 
Male 


13,190 


13,599 


15 


20 


2 


2 


69 


66 


14^ / 


■■ 


Female 


12,537 


13,392 


18 


19 


1 


2 


66 


68 


14; 


12 


Student's race/ethnicity 
White, non-Hispanic 


17,322 


17354 


15 


16 


1 


1 


69 


70 


is. 


12 


Black, non-Hispanic 


4,112 


- 4,206 


19 


22 


2 


3 


66 


62 


12 


13 


Hispanic 


3,281 


. 4,067 


22 


28 


3 


3 


64 


58 V 


IT 


11.. . 


Other race/ethnIcIty 


1,012 


^ 1,363 


18 


24 


1 


1 


68 


65 


14 


IT 


School type 
Public 


23,343 


24,550 


14 


17 


2. 


2 


70 


69 


15 




Private 

Church-related 


1,851 


1,786 


42 


42 


2 


2 


46 


48 


10 




Not church-related 


533 


655 


31 


41 


1. 


3 


60 


45 




11 


School size 






















UnderSOO 


2,754 


2,909 


15 


17 


1 


4 • 


65 


61 ' • 


19 


. ' is iy 


300-599 


7,782 


7,812 


16 


18 


2 


2 


66 


67 


16 


13r - - 


600-999 


6,439 


6,462 


15 


18 


1 


1 


69 


69 


14 • •: 


T2 “ 


1,000 or more 


8,751 


9308 


18 


22 


2 


1 


69 


67 


11 


10 



*One case was coded 'ungraded, no equivalent* for 1 996. Three cases were coded 'ungraded, no equivalent* for 1 999.These were not included in this anaiysis. 



NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 'Youth Civic Involvement Interview,* 1 996, and "Youth 
Interview,* 1999. 



arranged community service were significantly higher for 
grade 9 and 10 students (24 percent) than for grade 11 and 
12 students (20 percent). 

Differences by school type 

For both 1996 and 1999, students attending church-related 
private schools (42 percent for both years) and nonchurch- 
related private schools (31 percent in 1996 and 41 percent 
in 1999) were more likely to say their schools required and 
arranged community service than students attending public 
schools. Still, there was a statistically significant increase 
across years in reports by public school students that their 
schools both required and arranged community service 
(14 percent in 1996 and 17 percent in 1999). 

Student Reports of Participation in 
Community Service and Service-Learning 

In NHES: 1996 and NHES: 1999, students were asked 
whether they had participated in a community service 
activity within the last year. If they had participated, 
students were then asked whether they had talked about 



their community service activity in class, kept a journal or 
written about the service activity, or received a grade based 
on the service activity. For the purposes of this report, 
participation in service-learning is defined operationally as 
a positive response to at least one of these three indicators. 

NHES: 1999 data provide mixed results with respect to 
fulfilling the goals of increasing participation rates in 
community service and service-learning. Overall student 
participation in community service was 52 percent in 1999, 
up from 49 percent in 1996 (table 2). Roughly 3 in 10 
students engaged in service-learning in 1999, which was 
not a statistically significant change from the 27 percent 
who engaged in service-learning in 1996 (estimates not 
shown in tables). This means that in 1999 about 57 percent 
of students, and in 1996 about 56 percent of students, who 
participated in community service had at least some of their 
participation reflected in service-learning activities (table 3). 
Looking at service-learning participation as a percentage of 
community service participation is important since com- 
munity service is a prerequisite of service-learning (this 
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Table 2.— Percent of students in grades 6 through 12 participating in community service, by selected student, household, and school 
characteristics: 1996 and 1999 



Number of students Participation in community 

(thousands) service (percent) 



Characteristics 


1996 


1999 


1996 


1999 


Total 


2S,726 


26,990 


49 


. 52 


Student's grade* 
6-8 


11,S3S 


li,713 


- ■ 47 >• 


48 


9-10 


7,429 


7,933 


•• ■■■.4S':-v^- 


50/ 


n-12 


6,760 


7,322 


■ 56 


■ '6r"/- 


Students sex 
Male 


13,190 


13;S99 


■■■ '45'"^-.' 


47 ^ 


Female 


12,S37 


13,392 


■■ ■ - ,;53;S\-' 


57 ^ 


Student's race/ethnicity 
White, non-Hispanic 


17,322 


17,3S4 


-■53:K-. 


‘ 56 -'V 


Blade non-Hispanic 


4,112 


4,206 


43 


47 


Hispanic 


3,281 


4,067 


38 ■ . 


^ 39 . 


Other race/ethnicity 


1,012 


1,363 


so 


53 


Language spoken most at home 
by student 










English 


24,164 


24,773 


so 




Other 


r,S62 


2,217 


32'“ ■■■;" 


■. '^ 34 


Parents'highest level of education 






. , - . ' \ i ' • 


' ■ ’ i . 


Less than high school 


2,469 


2,714 


' 34 '^ ” 


37-"’ 


High school graduate or equivalent 


7,775 


6,993 


' 42 


' 45,i • 


Voc/tech education after high 








school or some college 


7,472 


7,814 


48 


50-' ■ 


College graduate 


3381 


4,377 


58 


62/ 


Graduate or professional school 


4,129 


5,092 


64 


.•/' '''65.;V. 


School type 
Public 


23,343 


24,550 


'■ - 47/-,,.. ■ 




Private 








Church-related 


13S1 


1,786 


- ■ . 69- ■ 


■ ‘ . 7 2 ; 'i ’ 


Not church-related 


S33 


655 


•../ ;, :• -57.-/ 


68/ 


School size 






• ■ ■ • 


. ■ ' - ' 


Under 300 


2,7S4 


2,909 


, , 49 ' 


53'/“’ 


300-S99 


7,782 


- ■••• - : 7;812 


/ so 


/ -50/' ■ 


600-999 


6,439 


6,462 


48 


"■ SV-i 


1 ,000 or more 


8,7S1 


9,808 


49 


54= • 


School practice 










Requires and arranges service 


4,242- 


5,201 


56 : 


.■■‘59/-’ 


, Requires service only 


394 


460 


■■■■ i9 • 


•V‘‘39// 


Arranges service only 


17,446 


18,060 


^ •./52^/;/ ■ 


^ 55' 


Neither requires nor arranges service 


i644 • 


. 3,269 


V. 36 //' ’ 


29 



*One case was coded ungraded, no equivalent,' for 1996. Three cases were coded 'ungraded, no equivalent, 'for 1999.These were not included in this analysis. 
NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES),"Youth Civic Involvement 
Interview,' 1 996, and "Youth Interview,' 1 999. 
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Table 3.— Among students in grades 6 through 12 who engaged in community service, percent participating in service-learning and the indicators of service- 
learning, by seiected student, househoid,and school characteristics: 1996 and 1999 





Number of students 
participating in 
community service 
(thousands) 


Participation in service- 
learning, among students 
who did community 
service’ (percent) 


Talked about service 
activity in 
class (percent) 


Indicators of service-learning 

Required to keep a 
journal or write an 
essay for class (percent) 


Service activity 
contributed to a 
class grade (percent) 


Characteristics 


1996 


1999 


1996 


1999 


1996 


1999 


1996 


1999 


1996 


1999 


Total 

Student's grade^ 


12,627 


14,063 


56 


57 


45 . 


45 


17' 


19 


23 


' ■ 


6-8 


5,462 


5,610 


59 


62 


48 


50 


19 


22 


24 


27 


9-10 


3,370 


3,955 


54 


52 


41 


40 


17 


15 


21 


23 


11-12 

Student's sex 


3,795 


4,486 


54 


56 


44" 


45 


16 


19 


23 ‘ 


22 


Male 


5,971 


6,446 


54 


56 


42 


43 


16 


21 , 


23 


26 


Female 

Student's race/ethnicity 


6,656 


7,617 


58 


59 


47 


48 


18 


18 


22 


23 


White, non-Hispanic 


9,113 . 


9,759 


52 


53 


42 


42 


14 


15 


20.: 


20 


Black, non>Hispanic 


1,761 ^ 


1,993 


68 


69 


55 


55 


30 


29 


34 


- 36 


Hispanic 


1,246 


1,587 


65 


67 


50 . 


53 


23 


28 ; 


29 : 


.34 • 


Other race/ethnicity 

Language spoken most at 
home by student 


506 


724 


57 


60 


44 


46 


18 


.28 .. . 


28 . . 


•. .';24. 


English 


12,131 


13304 


56 


57 


45 . \ 


45 


■'A-n-. 


18 V; 


••■•■22i".X 


• ' 24 ; ■ 


Other 

Parents' highest level of 
education 


496 


759 


65 


69 


45 


■ ■ ■•53:..-. 


32 ; 


. ■-33 


36 


35 


Less than high school' 
High school graduate or 


834 


1,013 


69 


69 


52 


54 


34 


32 


34 


39 


equivalent 

Vo^tech education after 
high school or some 


3,273 


3,125 


60 


64 


49 


51 . 


■ 21 : ■ 


23 


28;- 


’. ' ■ 31 


college 


3,617 


3,930 


57 


59 


46 


47 


14 


18 


24 


24 


College graduate 
Graduate or professional 


2,250 


2,710 


50 


52 


41 


42 . 


14 


17 


.18 


■; 19 ■ ; 


school 


2,653 


3,285 


51 


50 


40 


38 


. 16 •■ 


14 


16 




School type 






















Public 

Private 


11,056 


12,331 


54 . 


56 
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17 


18 V 


■ 22 


24N; ■ 


Church-related 


1,270 


1,286 


71 


67 


58 


56 


23 . 


26 


30 


29 


Not church-related 
School size 


301 


446 


65 


63 


60 


52 


.11 


24 


18 


14 


Under 300 


1,336 


1331 


61 


65 


51 


37 


19; 


22 


28 . : 


27 


300-59SI 


3392 


3,887 


54 


60 


42 


31 


,17 


22 


23 


,26 


600-999 


3,111 


3304 


57 


57: 


.\A6- y. ■ 


29 


. 17 ' 


17 


23 


■25 


1,000 or more 


4,288 


5341 


56 


, :;;53:i:., ■ 




.. 26 


.•;::.18;.., 


. .. is-;' ■■ 


.•;22'^ ; 


^^■22>:■-; 


• School practice 














■ ' - 7 ■ . ■ 








Requires and 


















. .. V 




arranges service 


2389 


3,094 


67 


70 \ 


. 50' . 


52: 


32 


32 


35 


■ 38 ..^ ' 


Requires service only 


74 


178 


(#) 


50 . 


.. (#) " 


41 . 


(#) 


15 


(#) 


13 . 


Arranges service only 
Neither requires nor 


9,087 


9,848 


56 


56 


47 


45 


14: 


16 


22 


22 


arranges service 


1,076 


942 


27 


34 


21" : 


23 




11 


6 


'■,;9. • 



#Estimate too small to report. 

'Participation in service-learning is defined by reported involvement in at least one of the three indicators of service-learning. 

^One case was coded 'ungraded, no equivalent, 'for 1996. Three cases were coded "ungraded, no equivalent,"for 1 999.These were not included in this analysis. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), “Youth Civic Involvement Interview " 1 996 and "Youth 
Interview," 1 999. 
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approach is used throughout the remainder of the report). 
Of the three indicators of service-learning shown in table 3, 
in both 1999 and 1996, service -learning participants were 
more likely to say they talked about their service experience 
in class than to say they were required to keep a journal or 
write an essay for class, or to say that the service activity 
contributed to a class grade. 

A comparison of overall participation in community service 
activities with school practices (for both 1996 and 1999) 
supports findings reported in a previous NCES report that 
looked only at the 1996 NHES data (Nolin, Chaney, and 
Chapman 1997). The 1996 and 1999 comparisons reveal 
that, in both years, students whose schools require and 
arrange or only arrange community service were more 
likely to participate in a community service activity than 
students whose schools only require or neither require nor 
arrange community service (table 2). It is probable that the 
low participation rates in community service among 
students whose schools only require it are due to the fact 
that not all students will have participated in community 
service within the last year, even though they might have 
fulfilled the requirement earlier or else planned to satisfy it 
later. These findings suggest that facilitation by schools is a 
factor in whether or not youth perform community service 
and also confirm the findings of Verba, Schlozman, and 
Brady (1995), which indicate that announcements of 
opportunities for participation often serve as a catalyst for 
volunteerism. In both years, a comparison of service- 
learning participation with school practices (table 3) reveals 
that students who attend schools that both require and 
arrange community service (67 percent in 1996 and 70 
percent in 1999) were more likely to engage in service- 
learning than students who attend schools that only arrange 
(56 percent in 1996 and 1999) or neither require nor 
arrange community service (27 percent in 1996 and 34 
percent in 1999). The same holds true generally for the 
three indicators of service-learning taken individually 

Differences by student characteristics 

Students in grades 11 and 12 were more likely to participate 
in community service activities than students in grades 6 
through 8 and students in grades 9 and 10, for both 1996 
and 1999 (table 2). In addition, sex, linguistic, and race/ 
ethnicity differences were found each year in reported youth 
participation in community service. Females were more 
likely than males to participate in community service, as 
were youth who speak mostly English at home compared to 
those who speak mostly another language at home. White 



O 




students were more likely to participate in community 
service than black and Hispanic students. For 1999, black 
students were more likely than Hispanic students to report 
community service. In addition, students whose parents 
have higher levels of education are more likely to partici- 
pate in community service than students whose parents 
have lower levels of education. 

Though less likely than white students to participate in 
community service, of those students who did community 
service, Hispanic and black students were more likely than 
white students to participate in service-learning in both 
1996 and 1999 (table 3). Furthermore, parents’ level of 
education appears to be inversely associated with service- 
learning in that students whose parents have less education 
were significantly more likely to report service-learning 
experiences than students whose parents have higher levels 
of education. Results by parents’ highest level of education 
were similar for each of the three indicators of service- 
learning. 

Differences by school type 

For both 1996 and 1999, students in public schools (47 
percent in 1996 and 50 percent in 1999) were less likely to 
report participation in community service than students in 
church-related private schools (69 percent in 1996 and 72 
percent in 1999) (table 2). In 1999, students attending 
public schools were less likely to participate in community 
service than were students in private nonchurch-related 
schools (50 percent compared to 68 percent). In addition, 
students from private church-related schools were more 
likely than those from public schools to report service- 
learning experiences for both 1996 and 1999 (table 3). 

Summary 

Student reports of school practices indicate that a higher 
percentage of students were in schools that required and 
arranged community service in 1999 than in 1996. These 
reports indicate that students in grades 9 and 10, and 11 
and 12 are more likely to attend schools that require and 
arrange community service than students in grades 6 
through 8. Also, private school students are more likely to 
report that their schools require and arrange community 
service than are public school students. Public school 
students did, however, show an increase across years with 
respect to attending schools that require and arrange 
community service. Overall, approximately 50 percent 
of 6th- through 12th-grade students participated in 
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community service and over half of these participants were 
engaged in service-learning in both 1999 and 1996. 

Parents’ highest level of education is positively associated 
with community service participation, whereas it is in- 
versely associated with service-learning. With respect to 
race/ethnicity, white students were more likely to participate 
in community service, but of those students who did 
community service, white students were less likely than 
black and Hispanic students to participate in service- 
learning at their schools. In addition, in 1999, white 
students were less likely than black and Hispanic students 
to report that their schools both require and arrange 
community service. Thus, it appears that black and His- 
panic students, and students whose parents have less 
education, are more likely to be enrolled in schools that 
place greater emphasis on service-learning. Future research 
might examine the nature of these findings. 

Finally, as in 1996, the 1999 results indicate that school 
practices are significantly associated with community 
service participation rates and service-learning experiences 
among students. Students are more likely to have service- 
learning experiences if their schools both require and 
arrange community service. Further, students are more 
likely to perform community service activities when their 
schools require and arrange or else only arrange community 
service. The low participation rates in community service 
among students whose schools only require it may be due 
to the fact that not all students will have participated in 
community service within the last year, even though they 
might have fulfilled the requirement earlier or else planned 
to satisfy it later. 
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Racial and Ethnic Distribution of Elementary and Secondary Students 



This articie was ariginaUy published as an indicatar of the Month, taken fram The Condition of Education: 1 999. The sampie survey data are 
fram the US, Census Bureau's Current Populatian Reparts and Octaber Current Populatian Survey (CPS). 



Changes in the racial/ethnic composition of students may 
alter the degree of heterogeneity of language and culture in 
-the nation’s schools. Although variety in student back- 
grounds and interests can enhance the learning environ- 
ment, it can also create new or increased challenges for the 
schools. Knowledge of the shifting racial/ethnic distribution 
of public elementary and secondary students can give 
schools the foresight to plan for these challenges. 

■ Thirty-six percent of students enrolled in public 
elementary and secondary schools were considered 
part of a minority group in 1996, an increase of 12 



percentage points from 1976 (not shown). This 
increase was largely due to the growth in the percent- 
age of Hispanic students. 

■ Since 1970, black students have accounted for 

approximately one out of every three students who 
lived in central cities and attended public schools. In 
1996, 10 percent of the students who lived in a 
metropolitan area outside of a central city and who 
attended public schools were black, up from 6 
percent in 1970 (table 1). 

In 1996, approximately 1 out of every 4 students who 
lived in a central city and who attended public 



Table 1.— Percentage of students in grades 1-12 who were black or Hispanic by control of school and place of residence: 1970-96 



Black Hispanic 

Public schools Public schools 



Year 


Total 


Central 

city 


Other 

metro- 

politan 


Non- 

metro- 

politan 


Private 

schools 


Total 


Central 

city 


Other 

metro- 

politan 


Non- 

metro- 

politan 


Private 

schools 


1970 


14.8 


32.5 


6.2 


12.0 


4.7 


— 


— 


■ 








1972 


14.9 


31.7 


63 


11.3 


52 


5.8 


10.8 


4.4 


3.6 


4;7 


1974 


15.4 


332 


6.6 


11.8 


4.3 


6.2 


11.4 


4.4 


4.4 


7.3 


1976 


16.0 


34.0 


7.6 


11.7 


53 


6.6 


11.4 


5.9 


3.7 


5.4 


1978 


16.1 


35.9 


7.4 


123 


6.0 


6.4 


11.9 


6.1 


3.0 


52 


1979 


16.1 


35.8 


8.8 


10.9 


73 


6.8 


14.0 


53 


3.5 


5.5 


1982 


16.2 


34.0 


8.6 


11.9 


6.6 


8.7 


17.7 


7.0 


4.3 


7.3 


1985 


17.0 


36.0 


9.5 


12.7 


5.6 


10.1 


213 


8.6 


42 


6.1 


1986 


16.7 


32.9 


83 


14.1. 


6.9 


10.6 


202 


83 


4.1 


7.0 


1988 


16.8 


3Z4 


93 


122 


82 


103 


192 


9.0 


4.7 ‘ 


6.7 


1990 


^63 


33.1 


8.8 


123 


72 


11.6 


19.8 


10.8 


4.0 


72 


1991 


16.7 


33.0 


92 


12.4 


73 


11.7 


20.6 


10.5 


33 


7.1 


1992 


16.7 


32.5 


93 


11.9 


7.4 


11.9 


20.8 


10.9 


3.6 


7.7 


1993 


16.7 


3Z9 


10.4 


10.9 


93 


11.9 


21.6 


9.9 


5.1 


7.1 


1994 


16.8 


33.0 


9.6 


12.9 


11.1 


13.4 


24.7 


11.1 


5.8 


9.1 


1995 


17.1 


31.8 


10.7 


12.8 


9.7 


14.0 


243 


11.6 


63 


7.4 


1996 


17.0 


31.9 


10.4 


123 


9.1 


143 


25.0 


113 


6.9 


83 



— Not available. 

NOTE* The Current Population Survey (CPS) definition of metropolitan areas in the United States was changed in 1985;through 1984, metropolitan areas were defined 
on the basis of the 1970 census. A small number of students were both black and Hispanic (less than 1 percent). In 1994, the survey instrument for the CPS was 
changed and weights were adjusted. 

f; 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: School Enrollment — Social and Economic Characteristics of Students (Current Population Reports, Series 
P20, selected years), detailed table 5, Level of enrollment below college for persons 3 to 24 years old, by control of school, metropolitan status, sex, race, and Hispanic 
origin'; and Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1 970-96 (selected years). 
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schools was Hispanic, up from approximately 1 out 
of every^ 10 students in 1972 (table 1 and figure 1). 

■ The percentage of black and Hispanic students 
enrolled in private schools increased between 1972 



and 1996, rising from 5 percent each for both black 
and Hispanic students in 1972 to 9 percent for black 
students and 8 percent for Hispanic students in 1996 
(table 1 and figure 1). 



Figure 1 .-Percentage of students in grades 1 -1 2 who were black or Hispanic by control of school and place of residence: 1 972-96 





NOTE:Control of school was not available in 1 980. Residence of students was not available in 1 984. The Current Population Survey (CPS) definition of metropolitan areas 
in the United States was changed In 1985 . A small number of students (less than 1 percent) were both black and Hispanic. In 1994, the survey Instrument for the CPS was 
changed and weights were adjusted 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: School Enrollment-Social and Economic Characteristics of Students (Current Population Reports, Series P20; 
selected years), detailed table 5, Level of enrollment below college for persons 3 to 24 years old, by control of school, metropolitan status, sex, race, and Hispanic origin*; 
and Current Population Survey (CPS),Oaober 1970-96 (selected years). 



Doto sources: U.S. Census Bureau: School Enrollment — Social and Economic Characteristics of Students (Current Population Reports, Series P20; selected 
years), detailed table 5, "Level of enrollment below college for persons 3 to 24 years old, by control of school, metropolitan status, sex, race, and Hispanic 
origin"; and Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1970-96 (selected years). 

For technical information, see 

National Center for Education Statistics. (1999). The Cond/f/on of Education: 1999 (NCES 1999-022). 

For complete supplemental and standard error tables, see either 

• the electronic version of The Condition of Education: 1999 (http://nces.ed.gov/pubs99/condition99/), or 

• volume 2 of the printed version (forthcoming): The Condition of Education: 1999 Supplemental and Standard Error Tables (NCES 2000-01 6). 

For questions obout content, contact John Wirt (john_wirt@ed.gov). 

To obtoin this Indicator of the Month (NCES 2000-005), call the toll-free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Web Site (http://nces.ed.gov). 
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Dropout Rates in the United States: 1998 

Phillip Kaufman, Jin Y. Kwon, Steve Klein, and Chnstopher D. Chapman 

This article was originaiiy published as the Executive Summary of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name. The sample survey data 
come primarily from the U.S. Census Bureau's October Current Population Survey (CPS), and the universe data primarily from the NCES 
Common Core of Data (CCD). 



This report is the 11th in a series of National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) reports on high school dropout 
and completion rates. It presents data on rates in 1998, the 
most recent year for which data are available, and includes 
time series data on high school dropout and completion 
rates for the period 1972 through 1998. In addition to 
extending time series data reported in earlier years, this 
report examines the characteristics of high school dropouts 
and high school completers in 1998. 

Event Dropout Rates 

Event dropout rates for 1998 describe the proportion of 
youth ages 15-24 who dropped out of grades 10-12 in the 
12 months preceding October 1998. Demographic data 
collected in the Current Population Survey (CPS) permit 
event dropout rates to be calculated across various indi- 
vidual characteristics, including race/ethnicity, sex, region 
of residence, and income level. 

■ About 5 out of every 100 young adults enrolled in 
high school in 1997 left school before October 1998 
without successfully completing a high school 
program. This estimate of 4.8 percent (tables A and 
B) was similar to the estimates reported over the last 
10 years, but lower than those reported in the early 
1970s (figure A). 



■ Hispanic students were more likely than white and 
black students to leave school before completing a 
high school program: in 1998, 9.4 percent of His- 
panic students were event dropouts, compared with 
3.9 percent of white and 5.2 percent of black students 
(tables A and B). The event dropout rates of white 
students were not significantly different from those of 
black students. 

■ In 1998, young adults living in families with incomes 
in the lowest 20 percent of all family incomes were 
four times as likely as their peers from families in the 
top 20 percent of the income distribution to drop out 
of high school (table B). 

■ Although dropout rates were highest among students 
age 19 or older, about two- thirds (69 percent) of the 
current-year dropouts were ages 15 through 18; 
moreover, about one-third (34 percent) of the 1998 
dropouts were ages 15 through 17 (table B). 

Status Dropout Rates 

Over the last decade, between 350,000 and 550,000 10th- 
through 12th-grade students left school each year without 
successfully completing a high school program. Each year 
some of these young adults return to high school or enter 



Table A.^Percentage of 1 5- through 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 10-12, percentage of 1 6- through 24-year-olds 
who were dropouts, and percentage of 1 8- through 24-year-olds who completed high school, by race/ethnIcity: 
October 1998 



Dropout and completion measures 


Total’ 


White, 

non-Nispanic / 


Black, 

non-Hispanic 


Hl^anic 


'Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Percentage of youth ages 1 5-24 who 
dropped out of grades 10-12, 
October 1 997 to October 1 998 
(everit dropout rates) 


4JB 


3.9 








Percentage of youth ages 16-24 
who were dropouts in 1 998 
(status dropout rates) 


11.8 


7.7 


13.8 


29S 


4.1. 


Percentage of youth ages 18-24 who 
were high school completers in 1998^ 
(completion rates) 


84.8 


90 


81.4- 


62.8 


94.2 



#Sample size too small for reliable estimate. 



’Due to relatively small sample sizes. American Indians/Alaska Natives are included in the total but are not shown separately. 
^Excludes those still enrolled in high school. 

SOURCE:U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1 998. 

' _ .?*>■ 
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Table B. — Event dropout rates and number and distribution of 1 5* through 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 10-12, 
by background characteristics: October 1998 



Characteristic 


Event 

dropout 

rate 

(percent) 


Number of 
event 
dropouts 
(thousands) 


Population 

enrolled 

(thousands) 


Percent 
of all 
dropouts 


Percent 

of 

population 


Total 


4.8 


479 


10,079 


100.0 


100.0 


Sex 

Male 


4.6 


237 


5,117 


49.4 


50.8 


Female 


4.9 


243 


4,962 


50.6 


49.2 


Race/ethnicity’ 

White, non-Hispanic 


3.9 


266 


6,778 


55.6 


672 


Black, non-Hispanic 


5.2 


84 


1,602 


173 


15.9 


Hispanic 


9.4 


115 


1,221 


24.0 


12.1 


Family income^ 
Low 


12.7 


185 


1,454 


383 


14.4 


Middle 


3.8 


215 


5,725 


44.9 


56.8 


High 


2.7 


80 


2,900 


16.6 


28 8 


Age* 

15 through 16 


23 


66 


2,810 


13.7 


27.9 


17 


2.8 


98 


3,432 


20.4 


* 34.1 


18 


5.9 


166 


2,791 


34.6 


27.7 


19 


10.6 


85 


802 


17.8 


8.0 


20 through 24 


263 


65 


245 


13.5 


2-4 


Region 

Northeast 


3.8 


70 


1,862 


14.7 


18.5 


Midwest 


3.6 


90 


2,494 


18.8 


24.7 


South 


5.1 


177 


3,430 


36.9 


34.0 


West 


6.2 


142 


2,294 


29,7 


22.8 



’Due to relatively small sample sizes, American Indians/Alaska Natives and Asian s/Padfic Islanders are included in the total but are not 
shown separately. 

^Low income is defined as the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes for 1998; middle income is between the 20th and 80th percentiles of 
all family Incomes; and high Income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes. 

^Age when a person dropped out may be 1 year younger, because the dropout event could occur at any time over a 1 2-month period. 
NOTE: Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1998. (Originally published as 
table 1 on p. 5 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



an alternative certification program, and others pass out of 
this age group. Status dropout rates represent the propor- 
tion of young adults ages 16 through 24 who are out of 
school and who have not earned a high school credential. 

* In October 1998, some 3.9 million young adults were 
not enrolled in a high school program and had not 
completed high school. These youths accounted for 
11.8 percent of the 33 million 16- through 24-year- 
olds in the United States in 1998 (tables A and C). As 
noted with event rates, this estimate is consistent 
with the estimates reported over the last 10 years, 
but lower than those reported in the early 1970s 
(figure A). 

* The status dropout rates of whites remain lower than 
those of blacks, but over the past quarter of a century, 
the difference between the rates of whites and blacks 
has narrowed. In addition, Hispanic young adults in 
the United States continue to have higher status 



dropout rates than do either their white or black 
counterparts (tables A and C). 

* In 1998, 4.1 percent of Asian/Pacific Islander young 
adults were status dropouts, compared with 29.5 
percent of Hispanics, 13.8 percent of blacks, and 
7.7 percent of whites (tables A and C). 

* Forty-four percent of Hispanic young adults bom 
outside the 50 states and the District of Columbia 
were high school dropouts. Although the dropout 
rates of Hispanics bom in the United States were 
lower than those of their Hispanic peers who were 
non-U. S. -bom, they were higher than the dropout 
rates of non-Hispanics bom in the United States 
(table C). 

High School Completion Rates 

The high school completion rate represents the proportion 

of 18- through 24-year-olds who have completed a high 
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Figure A,— Percentage of 15- through 24>year-olds who dropped out of grades 10-1 2, percentage of 16- through 24-year-olds who were dropouts, 
and percentage of 1 8- through 24-year-olds who completed high school: October 1 972 through October 1 998 



Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




NOTE; Data for 1987 through 1 998 reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census for cases with missing data on school enrollment items. Data 
for 1992 through 1998 reflect new wording of the educational attainment item in the CPS beginning in 1992. Data for 1994 through 1 998 reflect changes in the CPS 
beginning in 1994 due to newly instituted computer-assisted interviewing and the change in population controls used in the 1990 census-based estimates, with 
adjustment for undercounting in the 1 990 census. 

*Excluding those still enrolled in high school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1 972-98. 
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school diploma or an equivalent credential, including a 
General Educational Development (GED) credential. 

■ In 1998, about 85 percent of all 18- through 24-year- 
olds not enrolled in high school had completed high 
school (tables A and D), a slight increase since the 
early 1970s (figure A). 



■ High school completion rates have increased for 
white and black young adults since the early 1970s, 
with rates of 90.2 percent for whites and 81.4 percent 
for blacks in 1998. However, Hispanic young adults 
have not shared in this improvement: 62.8 percent 
were reported as having completed high school in 
1998 (tables A and D). In addition, Asian/Pacific 



Table C.— Status dropout rates and number and distribution of 1 6- through 24-year-olds who were dropouts, by background 
characteristics: October 1998 



Characteristic 


Status 

dropout 

rate 

(percent) 


Number 
of status 
dropouts 
(thousands) 


Population 

(thousands) 


Percent 

ofall 

dropouts 


Percent 
, of 

population 


Total 


11.8 


3,942 


33,445 


100.0 


100.0 


Sex 

Male 


13.3 


2,241 


16,854 


56.8 


50.4 


Female 


10.3 


1,701 


16,592 


43.2 


49.6 


Race/ethnIcity’ 

White, non-Hispanic 


7.7 


1,697 


21,920 


43.0 


66.0 


Black, non-Hispanic 


13.8 


675 


4,893 


.,17.1 


,14.6 


Hispanic 


29.5 


1,487 


5,034 


37.7V 


: 15.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


4.1 


55 


1,356 


1.4; 


. 4.1 


Age 

16 


3.3 


133 


4,000 


3.4 


‘ 12.0 


17 


6.7 


266 


3,938 


62 , 


■ 11.8 . 


18 


13.2 


524 


3,955 


133V 


'11.8 


19 


14.7 


580 


3,947 


14.7 V 


: . ' 11:8. . 


20 through 24 


13.9 


2,440 


17,605 


61.9 


52.6 


Recency of immigration 
Bom outside the 50 states 












and the District of Columbia 
Hispanic 


44.4 


961 


. 2,167 


24.4 


'i-. • : > V63 ■ 


Non-Hispanic 


72 


130 


. 1,789 


33 


53 


Rrst generation^ 






Hispanic 


20.5 


315 


1,538 


8.0 


4.6 


Non-Hispanic 


5.2 


94 


1,787 


2.4 


5.3 


Second generation or more^ 
Hispanic 


15.8 


210 


1,328 


5.3 


4.0 


Non-Hispanic 


9.0 


2,233 


24,385 


56.6 


.743 


Region 

Northeast 


9.4 


577 


6,109 


; 14.6:^ 


.183 


. Midwest 


8.0 


622 


7,772 


' 15.8 : . . 


233 


South 


13.1 


1,522 


11,597 


3a6 


; 34.7 


West 


15.3 


1,221 


7,967 


31.0 


23.8 



’Due to relatively small sample sizes, American Indians/Alaska Natives are Included in the total but are not shown separately. 

^Individuals defined as “first generation" were born in the 50 states or the District of Columbia, and one or both of their parents were born 
outside the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 



^Individuals defined as “second generation or more" were born in the 50 states or the District of Columbia, as were both of their parents. 
NOTE: Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1998. (Originally published as table 3 
on p. 13 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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Islander young adults in 1998 were more likely than 
their white, black, and Hispanic peers to complete 
high school. 

Method of High School Completion 

Most young adults complete a regular diploma and graduate 
from high school; others complete high school by an 
alternative route, such as passing the GED test. 



■ During the 1990s, the percentage of young adults not 
enrolled in high school who have earned a high 
school credential has remained relatively unchanged; 
however, the percentage with an alternative certifica- 
tion increased from 4.9 percent in 1990 to 10.1 
percent in 1998, and the percentage with regular 
diplomas decreased by a similar amount. 



Table D.^-High school completion rates and number and distribution of 18' through 24-year'Old completers not currently enrolled in high 
school or below, by background characteristics: October 1998 







Completion rate (percent) 


Number of 
completers 
(thousands) 


Population 

(thousands) 


Percent 
of all 

completers 


Characteristic 


Total 


Diploma 


Alternative’ 


Total 


84.8 


74.7 


10.1 


20,451 


24,113 


lOO.O 


Sex 

Male 


82.6 


72.2 


.10.4 


9,854 


11,934 


48.2 


Female 


87.0 


77.1 


9.8 


10,597 


12,180;: 


51,8 


Race/ethnicity^ 

White, non-Hispanic 


90.2 


803 


10.0 


14,333 


15,893 


70.1 


Black; non-Hispanic 


81.4 


71.7 


9.6 


2,680 


3,294 


i3:t 


Hispanic 


62.8 


52.1 


10.7 


2381: 


1 3,788 


. 11.6 • • 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


94.2 


82.9 


113 


929 


986 


4.5 


Age 

1 8 through 1 9 


823 


72.5 


9.8 


5,479 


6,658 


263 


20 through 21 


85.0 


75.0 


10.0. 


5,970 


7,025 


293 


22 through 24 


863 


75.9 


10.4 


9,002 


10,430 


44.0 


Region 

Northeast 


87.8 


78.2 


9.5 


3,845 


4,379 


18.8 


Midwest 


883 


803 


, 9.1 


4,926 


5,518 


24.1 


South 


83.4 


74.0 


9.4 


6,921 


8,300 


33.8 


West 


80.4 


67.9 


12.6 


4,759 


5,916 


233 



’Completed high school by means of an equivalency test, such as a GED exam. 

^Due to relatively small sample sizes, American Indians/Alaska Natives are included in the total but are not shown separately. 
NOTE: Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1998. (Originally published as table 4 on p. 18 of the 
complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



Data sources: 

NCES:The Common Core of Data (CCD), 'Local Education Agency Universe Survey," 1992-93 through 1997-98;the National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 Eighth-Graders (NELS: 1988/1 994); and the High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores (HS&B-5o:1 980/1 982). 

Other: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1 972-98; and American Council on Education, 
GED Testing Service, GED Statistical Report (1 990-98). 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Kaufman, P., Kwon, J.Y., Klein, 5., and Chapman, C.D. ( 1 999). Dropout Rates in the United States: 1 998 (NCES 2000-022). 

Author affiliations: P. Kaufman, J.Y. Kwon, and S. Klein, MPR Associates, Inc.; CD. Chapman, NCES. 

For questions about content, contaa Christopher D. Chapman (chris_chapman@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-022), call the toll-free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site (http://nces.ed.gov), or 
contact GPO (202-512-1 800). 
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Family Characteristics of 6- to 12-Year-Olds 



This article was originally published as an Indicator af the Month, taken from The Condition of Education: 1999. The sample survey data are 
from the March Current Papulation Survey (CPS), conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau, 



The family environment in which a child lives affects many 
aspects of that child’s life, including school performance. 

For example, research has shown that family characteristics, 
such as parents’ educational attainment, number of children 
in the family, family income, and mother’s employment 
status, are related to student achievement. Data on such 
family characteristics may help policymakers and educators 
to apply resources efficiently and to develop programs 
designed to increase learning. 

■ The educational attainment of parents of 6- to 12- 
year-olds increased substantially between 1972 and 
1997. For example, the percentage of 6- to 12-year- 
olds whose mothers completed at least high school 
increased from 66 to 84 percent (table 1 and figure 
la), while the percentage whose fathers completed at 
least high school rose from 65 to 85 percent (not 
shown) . 

■ The employment rate of mothers of 6- to 12-year-olds 
increased between 1972 and 1997, rising from 39 



percent in 1972 to 66 percent in 1997. The employ- 
ment rate of fathers decreased slightly, from 93 
percent in 1972 to 91 percent in 1997 (table 1 and 
figure lb). Despite the increase in mothers’ employ- 
ment, median family income (in constant 1997 
dollars) remained relatively stable between 1972 and 
1997 (not shown). 

■ The percentage of 6- to 12-year-olds who lived with 
only their mother doubled between 1972 and 1997, 
increasing from 12 to 24 percent. Conversely, the 
percentage who lived with two parents decreased 
from 87 to 71 percent during the same period (table 1 
and figure Ic). 

■ In 1997, 6- to 12-year-olds had fewer other children 
in their household than their peers in 1972. For 
example, in 1972, 71 percent of 6- to 12-year-olds 
had two or more brothers or sisters, compared with 
46 percent in 1997 (table 1 and figure Id). 



Table 1 .—Percentage distribution of 6- to 12-year-oldSr by selected family characteristics: 1972-97 



Selected family characteristics 


1972 


1977 


1982 


1987 


1992 


1997 


Mother's highest education level 
Less than high school diploma 


34.3 


295 


23.6 


20.4 


18.0 


15.8 


High school diploma or GED 


47.6 


47.4 


48.0 


45.9 


38.8 


34.8 


Some college 


103 


13.4 


16.5 


18.9 

14.8 


26.1 


28.8 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


7.2 


9.8 


12.0 


17.2 


20.5 


Percentage of children 
whose mothers were employed 


385 


455 


52.1 


58.1 


613 


66.4 


Percentage of children 














whose Others were employed 


93.1 


91.0 


88.9 


903 




913 


Family type 














Two-parent household 


86.8 


813 


77.1 


74.9 


72.8 


71.4 


Father as head of household 


1.0 


13 


1.8 


2.4 


3.0. 


4.2 


Mother as head of household 


123 


17.6 


21.1 


22.7 


24.1 


24.4 


Number of other children in household 
0-1 


28.8 


46.4 


5o:i 


523 


535 : 


545 


2-3 


46.7 


403 


41.0 


403 


39.8 


395 

6.1. 


4 or more 


24.4 


12.8 


8.9 


7.d: 


6.71 



NOTE: Information on parents' educational attainment and employment status is available only for those parents who live In the same household with 
their child. Percentages for employment status were based on the total population, not just those in the labor force. 

The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed In 1992. In 1994, the survey instrument for the CPS 
was changed and weights were adjusted.These changes may affect the comparability of current statistics to those derived from earlier surveys. 
Percentages may not sum to 1 00.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Survey (CPS). March 1 972-97 (selected years). 
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Figure 1 a.— Percentage distribution of 6- to 1 2-year-olds, by mother's highest education level: 1 972-97 



Percent 




1972 1977 1982 . 1987 1992 1997 



I I Bachelor's degree or higher 
^1 Some college 

High school diploma or GED 
Less than high school diploma 



Figure 1 b.— Employment status of parents of 6- to 1 2-year-olds: 1 972-97 
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Figure Id.— Percentage distribution of 6- to 12-year-olds, by number of other children in 
household: 1972-97 




NOTE; Information on parents' educational attainment and employment status is available only for those 
parents who live in the same household with their child. Percentages for employment status were based on 
the total population, not just those In the labor force. 



The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 
1992. In 1994, the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. These changes 
may affect the comparability of current statistics to those derived from earlier surveys. 

Percentages may not sum to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March 1972- 
97 (selected years). 



Doto source; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March 1972-97 (selected years). 

For technical information, see 

National Center for Education Statistics. (1999). The Condition of Education: 1999 (NCES 1999-022). 

For complete supplemental and standard error tables, see either 

• the electronic version of The Condition of Education: 1 999 (httpJ/nce5.ed.gov/pubs99/condition99/), or 

• volume 2 of the printed version (forthcoming): The Condition of Education: 1999 Supplemental and Standard Error Tables (NCES 2000-01 6). 

For questions about content, contact John Wirt (john_wirti^ed.gov). 

Toobtoin this Indicator of the Month (NCES 2000-004), call the toll-free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Web Site (http://nce 5 .edgov). 
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Teachers’ Feelings of Preparedness 



This article was originally published as an Indicator of the Month, taken from The Condition of Education: 1 999. The sample survey data are 
from the "Teacher Survey on Prafessionaf Deveiopment and Training, "conducted through the NCES Fast Response Survey System (FRSS). 



Reform initiatives, new technologies, and changing student 
populations have required teachers to learn new ways of 
presenting material and managing their classrooms. Teach- 
ers’ initial professional training may not have prepared them 
adequately to meet current expectations, so continuing 
professional development is important. Teachers’ self- 
assessments pro\dde one indication of the extent to which 
preservice and on-the-job learning prepare them to meet the 
new demands. 

■ In 1998, the majority of public school teachers 

(71 percent) felt that they were very well prepared to 
maintain order and discipline in their classrooms 
(table 1). 

■ Fewer teachers felt that they were very well prepared 
to meet certain instructional requirements, including 
implementing new teaching methods (41 percent), 
implementing state or district curriculum and 



performance standards (36 percent), or using student 
performance assessment techniques (28 percent). 

■ Teachers were least likely to report that they felt very 
well prepared to integrate educational technology 
into their teaching methods (20 percent), or to 
address the needs of students with disabilities 

(21 percent) or of students with limited English 
proficiency or from diverse cultural backgrounds 
(20 percent). 

■ Teachers who spent more than 8 hours in profes- 
sional development in the content area of a specific 
activity in the previous 12 months were generally 
more likely than other teachers to feel very well 
prepared in that area. The exception was the area in 
which teachers felt most prepared: maintaining order 
and discipline in the classroom (figure 1). 



Table 1.— Percentage distribution of public school teachers according to how well prepared they felt to perform various activities in the classroom, and the 
percentage of teachers who felt very well prepared, according to the number of hours spent in professional development in that content area in the 
last 1 2 months, by activity: 1 998 



Very well prepared 



How well prepared teachers felt Hours of professional development 



Activity 


Very 

well 

prepared 


Moderately 

well 

prepared 


Somewhat 

well 

prepared 


Not at all 
prepared 


b 

hours 


1-8 

hours 


More than 
Shdurs 


Maintain order and discipline in the classroom 


71 


24 


4 


1 


74 


68 


68 


Implement new methods of teaching 
(e.g., cooperative learning) 


41 


41 


16 - 


2 


34;-. ■ 


38; 




Implement state or district curnculum 
and performance standards 


36 


41 


20 


3 


30 


33 


44 


Use student performance assessment 
techniques (e.g., methods of testing, 
applying results to modify Instruction) 


28 


41 


26 


4 


20 


27 


45 


Address the needs of students with disabilities* 


21 


4T 


30 


7^ 




20 




Int^rate educational technology in the 
grade or subject taught 


20 


37 


34 




11 : 


17 


■ ;;.^33 ■ 


Address the needs of students with 
limited English proficiency or from 
diverse cultural backgrounds* 


20 


33 


30 


17 


14 


21 


41 



“Percentages based on teachers who teach such students. 

NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE:U.S.Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System,'Teacher Survey on Professional Development and Training,' FRSS 6S, 
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Figure 1 , — Percentage of public school teachers who felt they were very well prepared to perform various activities in the 

classroom, according to the number of hours spent in professional development in that content area in the last 1 2 
months, by activity: 1 998 



Maintain order and discipline in the classroom 



Implement new methods of teaching 



Implement state or district curriculum and performance standards 
Use student performance assessment techniques 
Address the needs of students with disabilities* 

Integrate educational technology In the grade or subjea taught 

Address the needs of students with limited English proficiency or 
from diverse cultural backgrounds* 

0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 

•Percentages based on teachers who teach such students. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training,' FRSS 65, 1 998. 




Dofo source; The NCES Fast Response Survey System,"Teacher Survey on Professional Development andTraining,"FRSS 65, 1998. 
Fortechnicalinformation, see 

National Center for Education Statistics. ( 1 999). The Condition of Education: 1999 (NCES 1 999-022). 

Lewis, L., Parsad, B., Carey, N., Bartfai, N., Farris, E., and Smerdon, B. (1 999). Teacher Quality: A Report on the Preparation and Qualifications of Public School 
Teachers (NCES 1999-080). 

For complete supplemental and standard error tables, see either 

• the electronic version of The Condition of Education: 1 999 (http://nces.ed.gov/pubs99/condition99/), or 

• volume 2 of the printed version (forthcoming): The Condition of Education: 1999 Supplemental and Standard Error Tables (NCES 2000-016). 

For questions about content contact John Wirt (john_wirt@ed.gov). 

To obtain this Indicator of the Month (NCBS 2000-003), call the toll-free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Web Site (http://nces.ed.gov). 
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what Are the Barriers to the Use of Advanced Telecommunications 
for Students With Disabilities in Public Schools? 

Sheila Heaviside, Cassandra Rowand, David Hurst, and Edith McArthur 

This article was ariginaiiy published as an issue Brief, The sample survey data are from the "Survey an Advanced Telecammunicatians in US. 
Public Schaais, Fall 1 996, "canducted thraugh the NCES Fast Respanse Survey System (FRSS). 



As schools become more technologically advanced, ques- 
■ tions arise about access to these advancements for all types 
of students. Although studies have suggested that advanced 
telecommunications and computers may be especially 
beneficial for students with disabilities (e.g., Johnson 1986), 
providing access to computers and advanced telecommuni- 
cations for students with disabilities may be considerably 
more costly than providing access for students without 
disabilities, since students with disabilities may require 
alternative input/output devices or other costly adaptations. 
This issue brief focuses on school reports of access to 
advanced telecommunications for students who receive 
special education and related services. Such students are 
referred to as “students with disabilities” in the remainder 
of this issue brief. 

In 1996, a nationally representative survey conducted by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) queried 
approximately 1,000 school administrators about the use of 
advanced telecommunications in their school. For this 
survey, advanced telecommunications were defined as 
modes of communication used to transmit inf ormation from one 
place to another, including broadcast and interactive television, 
networked computers, etc. This survey also included two 
questions about students with disabilities and their use of 
advanced telecommunications. The first question asked 
schools to report the percentage of students that received 
special education and related services. The survey found 
that in the fall of 1996, approximately 11 percent of 
students attending regular public elementary and secondary 
schools received special education and related services. The 
second question asked administrators to report the extent to 
which five barriers hindered the use of advanced telecom- 
munications by students with disabilities. These data 
provide insights about the access of students with disabili- 
ties to advanced telecommunications. 

Do Students With Disabilities Attend Schools 
Where Students Have Access to the Internet? 

Access to and use of advanced telecommunications in 
public schools have opened a multitude of new opportuni- 



ties for American students and their teachers. Through the 
Internet, students are gaining access to many of the world’s 
largest and best-equipped libraries and communicating with 
authors and experts around the world — all without leaving 
their school buildings. Brought about by the presence and 
application of telecommunications and technologies in 
classrooms, labs, and libraries, these opportunities are 
spreading at a rapid rate. Between 1994 and 1998, the 
proportion of regular public schools with Internet access 
increased from 35 to 89 percent (Rowand 1999). 

In fall 1996, 65 percent of public schools had Internet 
access (Heaviside, Riggins, and Fanis 1997), and 73 peirent 
of these schools indicated that students had access to the 
Internet, either through e-mail, newsgroups, or the World 
Wide Web. The proportion of students with disabilities 
attending regular public schools with Internet access was 
similar to that for students without disabilities. In fall 1996, 
51 percent of students with disabilities and 51 percent of 
students without disabilities attended regular public schools 
where students had access to the Internet (table 1). 

Are There Barriers to the Use of Advanced 
Telecommunications by Students With 
Disabilities? 

Public schools were asked about five possible barriers to the 
use of their advanced telecommunications resources by 
students with disabilities. The factor schools were most 
likely to cite as a moderate or major barrier (47 percent) 
was special education teachers not being sufficiently trained 
in using advanced telecommunications^ (table 2). Fewer 
public schools cited not having enough computers available 
to students with disabilities (34 percent), not having 
enough computers with alternative input/output devices for 
students with disabilities (38 percent), and inadequate 
evaluation and support services to meet the special technol- 
ogy needs of students with disabilities (39 percent). 

’a survey in 1995 found that 61 percent of schools reported lack of or inadequately 
trained staff as a major or moderate barrier to using advanced telecommunications In 
all schools (Heaviside, Farris, and Malitz 1 996), and a 1 998 survey found that 20 percent 
of regular classroom teachers In public schools reported feeling "very well prepared" 
to integrate technology into classroom instruction (Lewis et al. 1 999), 
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Table 1.— Percent of students in regular public schools where students have access to 
thelnternetiby student disability status; Fall 1996 



School characteristics 


Percent of public school students 
with Internet access 


Total 


Students without 
disabilities 


Students with 
disabilities 


All public schools 


51 


51 


51 . 


Instructional level 








Elementary 


42 


42 


43 


Secondary 


67 


68 


67 


Students eligible for free 








or reduced-price lunch 








10 percent or less 


64 


64 


68 


1 1 to 30 percent 


60 


60 


63 


31 to 70 percent 


44 


45 


41 


71 percent or more 


32 


31 


35 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response 
Survey System, "Survey on Advanced Telecomm unications in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1996 " 
FRSS 61,1996. 



Are Barriers to Advanced Telecommuni- 
cations Use by Students With Disabilities 
Greater in Some Schools Than in Others? 

Public schools with higher concentrations of poor students, 
as measured by the proportion of students in the school 
eligible for the federally funded free or reduced-price lunch 
program, were generally more likely to report moderate or 
major barriers to the use of advanced telecommunications 
by students with disabilities (table 2). For example, the 
proportion of regular public schools reporting insufficient 
training of special education teachers in the use of advanced 
telecommunications as a moderate or major barrier was 37 
percent for schools with the fewest poor students compared 
to 58 percent for schools with the highest proportion of 
poor students.^ 

School size, but not the percentage of students with disabili- 
ties (table 2), was related to the likelihood of reporting 
some of the five factors as moderate or major barriers. Large 
schools (those with enrollments of 1,000 or more students) 
were more likely than small schools (enrollments under 300 
students) to report lack of alternative input/output devices 
and insufficient training in advanced telecommunications 
among special education teachers as moderate or major 
barriers to the use of the school’s advanced telecommunica- 
tions resources by students with disabilities. 

^is pattern was evident for four of the five barriers by the poverty measure. The 
exception was whether administrators saw advanced telecommunications as relevant 
for the instruaion of disabled students. 



Do Policies on Teacher Training in the Use of 
Advanced Telecommunications at the School 
Relate to Administrators' Citing Lack of 
Training of Special Education Teachers as a 
Barrier? 

As discussed above, the barrier to providing access to 
advanced telecommunications for students with disabilities 
most frequently cited by schools was lack of sufficiently 
trained special education teachers. One item on the ques- 
tionnaire asked school administrators to report on the type 
of advanced telecommunications training available to all 
teachers at their school. Responses to the two items (types 
of training available to all teachers, and administrators’ 
perceptions of lack of training of special education teachers) 
were examined to see if they were related. Public schools in 
which participation in advanced telecommunications 
training for all teachers was encouraged by incentives were 
less likely to report that lack of training for special educa- 
tion teachers was a moderate or major barrier than other 
schools. Thirty-seven percent of schools with incentives for 
all teachers to participate in telecommunications training 
reported special education teacher training as a moderate or 
major barrier, compared to 50 percent of schools where 
training for all teachers was mandated and 52 percent of 
schools in which training for all teachers was left up to the 
initiative of the individual teacher (table 3). 

Further, when a school reported that training for all 
teachers was provided by the school or district, that school 
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Table 2. — Number of regular public schools enrolling students with disabilities, and the percent of these schools indicating barriers to the use of advanced 
telecommunications by students with disabilities: Fall 1996 



Percent indicating factor a moderate or major barrier 

Telecommunications 



School characteristics 


Number of schools 
enrolling students 
with disabilities* 


Special education 
teachers are 
not sufficiently 
trained to use 


Insufficient 
evaluation and 
support services 
to meet special 
technology needs 


Too few 
computers 
with alternative 
input/output 
devices 


Too few 
computers 
available 
to students 
withdisabilities 


not seen as 
relevant for many 
students with 
disabilities 
by administrators 


Alt public schools 


76,100 


47 


39 


38 


’ . 34: 


i6:;.v,..' 


Percent of students with 
disabilities 
1 to 9 percent 


28,100 


42 


40 


35 


32 


12 


10 to 15 percent 


30,800 


48 


35 


38 


32 


18 


1 6 percent or more 


16,800 


53 


44 


44 


42 


20 


Percent of students eligible for 
free or reduced-price lunch 
10 percent or less 


13,400 


37 


25 


26 


23 


11 


1 1 to 30 percent 


21,800 


41 


38 


36 


33 


13. 


31 to 70 percent 


29,000 


52 


42 


42 


36 


20 


71 percent or more 


11,500 


58 


49 , 


50 


45 


/21 


Size of enrollment 
Less than 300 


19,400 


40 


35 


33 


30 


11 


300 to 999 


49,300 


48 


39 


. 39 


35.-v::- 


.' ;i8.i • 


1,000 or more 


7300 


56 


46 ; 


49 


39 


18 



•Ninety-seven percent of regular public schools enrolled students with disabilities. The number of schools in each category has been rounded to the nearest 100. 

NOTE: Details may not sum to total due to rounding and due to missing data on the school characteristic variables. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Survey on Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Public Schools, 
Fall 1996," FRSS 61,1996. 



Table 3.-<Percentage distribution of regular public schools according to teacher training policies for all teachers 

and the extent lack of teacher training is a barrier to the use of advanced telecommunications by students 
with disabilities: Fall 1996 



School policy and practice 
related to advanced 
telecommunications training 
for all teachers in a school 


Total 


Degree to which lack of telecommunications 
training for special education teachers is a barrier 

. . Moderate or 

Not a barrier Minor barrier major barrier 


Policies on training 

Mandated by district, school, or 
teacher certification agencies 


13 


28 


21 


50^^ 


Encouraged. by incentives 


31 


32- 


30 


■ 37 '; .. 


Left to teacher's initiative 


52 


26. 


22 


■ 52 


Type of training provided by 
school or district 
Use of computers 
Yes 


91 


29 


25 


45. 


No 


9 


■ ' .30‘^ 




••■61V\ ■ 


Use of advanced telecommunications 










Yes 


62 ' 


31 . 


28^ 


4i r . 


No 


38 


26, 




,...,^.57: 


Integration of technology into 
curriculum 
Yes 


73 


31 


26 


. 42 


No 


27 


23 


18 


59 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System,‘'Survey on 
Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1996,"FRSS61, 1996. 
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was less likely than schools that did not report providing 
training for all teachers to report that lack of training for 
special education teachers was a moderate or major barrier 
to the use of advanced telecommunications by students 
with disabilities (table 3). Schools were asked about 
whether training was available on use of computers, use of 
advanced telecommunications, or integration of technology 
into the curriculum. From 41 to 45 percent of schools 
where these types of training were available for all teachers 
indicated special education teacher training was a moderate 
or major barrier compared with 57 to 61 percent of schools 
where such training was not available for all teachers. 

Summary 

Students with disabilities were as likely to be enrolled in 
schools where students have Internet access as were those 
without disabilities (51 percent of both groups) in fall 1996. 
Insufficiently trained special education teachers was the 
most frequently cited moderate or major barrier (47 
percent) to the use of advanced telecommunications by 
students with disabilities. But this factor was less of a 
barrier in schools where training in advanced telecommuni- 
cations was available for all teachers and where incentives 
were provided to all teachers to participate in such training. 
About one-third of public schools reported the following 
factors were moderate or major barriers to the use of 
advanced telecommunications by students with disabilities: 
too few computers available to students with disabilities, 
too few computers with alternative input/output devices for 
students with disabilities, and insufficient evaluation and 
support services to meet the special technology needs of 
students with disabilities. Generally, barriers to such use by 
disabled students were more frequently cited in schools 



with higher proportions of poor students and in larger 

schools. 
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Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools and Classrooms: 1994-99 

Catrina Williams 

This article was ariginally published as a Stats in Brief, The sample survey data are fram several surveys— listed at the end of this article— on 
advanced teiecammunicatians and internet access in U.S, public schaats. These surveys were canducted thraugh the NCES Fast Respanse 



Survey System (FRSS). 

In 1994, the White House’s National Information Infrastruc 
ture (Nil) initiative challenged the nation’s schools and 
classrooms to connect to the Internet by the year 2000. In 
that year, the U.S. Department of Education commissioned 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) to 
track the rate at which public schools and classrooms were 
meeting this goal. Since 1994, NCES has surveyed nation- 
ally representative samples of approximately 1,000 public 
schools in the fall of each academic year on Internet access 
and, since 1996, on the types of Internet connections used. 

How Much Progress Have Public Schools 
Made Connecting to the Internet? 

The most recent survey of Internet access indicates that 
public schools in the United States have nearly reached 
the goal of connecting every school to the Internet. The 
percentage of public schools connected to the Internet has 
increased each year, from 35 percent in 1994 to 95 percent 
in 1999 (table 1). 

In earlier years, access to the Internet varied by school 
characteristics. In some previous surveys, for example, 
secondary schools, schools with lower concentrations of 
students in poverty (as measured by eligibility for free or 
reduced-price lunches), and suburban schools were more 
likely to have Internet access than other schools. By 1999, 
these differences had disappeared; all schools, regardless of 
level, poverty concentration, and metropolitan status, were 
equally likely to have Internet access. 

How Much Progress Have Public Schools 
Made in Connecting Classrooms? 

In 1994, 3 percent of all U.S. public school instructional 
rooms* were connected to the Internet; by 1999, 63 per- 
cent were connected (table 1). Classroom connectivity is 
expected to continue to grow due to the allocation of funds 
through the Education rate (E-rate) program, which was 
established to make services and technologies in telecom- 
munications available to schools and libraries at discounted 

•Instaictional rooms include classrooms, computer and other labs, library/media 
centers, and any other rooms used for instructional purposes. 
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rates based upon the income level of the students in their 
community and whether their location is urban or rural. 
The poorest applicants receive the largest discounts (90 
percent), and rural communities receive up to a 10 percent 
additional discount. As of November 22, 1999, $1.9 billion 
has been committed to E-rate programs throughout the 
nation (Universal Service 1999). 

Differences by school characteristics remain regarding 
Internet access in instructional rooms (table 1). For 
example, 39 percent of instructional rooms had Internet 
access in schools with high concentrations of poverty (71 
percent or more students eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunches), compared with 62 to 74 percent of instructional 
rooms in schools with lower concentrations of poverty. The 
percentage of instructional rooms with Internet access in 
public schools with high concentrations of poverty did not 
increase between 1998 and 1999, while there were increases 
in the percentage of connected instructional rooms in 
schools with lower concentrations of poverty. 

What Is the Ratio of Students per Computer? 

According to the President’s Committee of Advisors on 
Science and Technology (1997, 21), 4 to 5 students per 
computer is the ratio “that many experts consider to 
represent a reasonable level for the effective use of comput- 
ers within the schools.” In 1999, the ratio of students per 
instructional computer in public schools was approximately 
6, the same as in 1998 (not shown). Overall, within types of 
schools, ratios of students to instructional computer stayed 
the same or decreased slightly between 1998 and 1999. 

The ratio of students per instructional computer with 
Internet access decreased from 12 to 9 from 1998 to 1999, 
although differences remain across schools with different 
characteristics (table 1). For example, medium-sized and 
large schools had more students per computer with Internet 
access than small schools, 9 and 10 students compared to 6 
students. Schools located in cities had more students per 
computer with Internet access (11) than schools in rural 
areas (7). The largest differences occurred in schools with 
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Table 1 .—Percent of public schools with Internet access, percent of Instructional rooms with Internet access in public schools, and ratio of students per 
instructional computer with Internet access, by school characteristics: Selected years 1 994 to 1 999 







Percent of public schools with 
Internet access 






Percent of Instructional rooms with 
Internet access in public schools . 


Students per 
Instructional 
computer with 
Internet access 


School characteristics 


1994 


1996 


1998 


1999 


1994 1996 


1998 


1999 


1998 


1999 


All public schools 


35 


65 


89 


95 


3 


14 


51 


63 


12 


9 


Instructional level' 
Elementary 


30 


61 


88 


94 


3 


13 


51 


62 


13 


11 


Secondary 


49 


77 


94 


98 


4 


16 


52 


67 


10 


7 


Size of enrollment 
Less than 300 


30 


57 


87 


96 


3 


15 


54 


71 


9 


6 


300 to 999 


35 


66 


89 


94 


3 


13 


53 


64 


12 


9 


1 ,000 or more 


58 


80 . 


95 


96 


3 


16 


45 


58 


13 


10 


Metropolitan status 
City 


40 


64 


92 


93 


4 


12 


47 


52 


14 


11 


Urban fringe 


38 


75 


85 


96 


4 


16 


50 


67 


12 


9 


Town 


29 


61 


90 


94 


3 


14 


55 


72 


12 


8 


Rural 


35 


60 


92 


96 


3 


14 


57 


71 


9 


7 


Geographic region 
Northeast 


34 


70 


90 


94 


3 


10 


39 


56 


13 ; 


9 


Southeast 


29 


62 


92 


98 


2 


10 


51. 


60 , 


12 ; 


10 


Central 


34 


66 


90 


93 


3 


19' 


61 


70 


10 


7- 


West 


42 


62 


86 


95 


5 


15 


51 


68 


14' 


10 


Percent of students eligible 
for free or reduced-price 
school lunch 

Less than 1 1 percent 


40 


78 


87 


94 


4 


18 . 


62 


74 


.10 


7 


1 1 to 30 percent 


39 


72 


94 


96 


. 4 


213 


53 


71 


1 1 


8 


31 to 49 percent 


33 


62 


94 


98 


2 


212 


61 


68 


11 


9 


50 to 70 percent 


31 


53 


88 


96 


4 


212 


40 


62 


16 


10 


71 percent or more 


19 


53 


80 


90 


2 


25 


39 


39 


17 


16 



Data for combined schools are included in the totals and in analyses by other school characteristics but are not shown separately. 
^Revised from previously published figures. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: (1995) Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Public Schools, K-12 (NCES 95-731); (1 997) Advanced 
Telecommunications in US. Public Elementary and Secondary Schools: Fall 1 996 (NCES 97-944); (1 999) Internet Access in Public Schools and Classrooms: 1 994-98 (NCES 1 999-01 7); and 
Fast Response Survey System, "Survey on Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1999,"FRSS 75, 1 999. 



varying concentrations of poverty. Schools with the highest 
concentration of poverty had 16 students per instructional 
computer with Internet access, compared to 7 among 
schools with the lowest concentration of poverty 

How Are Public Schools Connecting to the 
Internet? 

Over the years, changes have occurred in the type of 
network connections used by public schools and the speed 
at which they are able to connect. In 1996, dial-up network 
connections were used by almost three-quarters of public 
schools (not shown). By 1999, more schools were using 
faster dedicated-line network connections. Sixty-three 
percent of the nation’s public schools were connected to the 
Internet by dedicated lines, 14 percent used dial-up connec- 
tions, and 23 percent of schools used other connection 
types, which included ISDN, wireless connections, and 
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cable modems (table 2). Secondary schools (77 percent) 
and schools with the lowest concentration of poverty 
(72 percent) were more likely to connect to the Internet 
using dedicated lines than elementary schools (60 percent) 
and schools with the highest concentration of poverty 
(50 percent). 

How Are Public Schools Funding Advanced 
Telecommunications? 

Measuring funding is difficult as schools receive support for 
advanced telecommunications programs from a myriad of 
sources. Because of the complexity of this issue, measuring 
actual funding amounts was considered beyond the scope of 
this survey. However, the survey did list several potential 
sources of support and asked whether the school received 
hardware, software, or funding from the sources. About 9 
out of 10 public schools reported receiving support from 
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Table 2,— -Percent of public schools that use the following types of connections when 
connecting to the Internet, by school characteristics: Fa I II 999 





Types of network connections to the Internet 


School characteristics 


Dedicated line^ 


Dial-up 

connection 


Other 

connection types^ 


All public schools 


63 


14 


23 


Instructional leveP 
Elementary 


60 


15 


25 


Secondary 


77 


6 


17 


Size of enrollment 
Less than 300 


64 


21 


15 


300 to 999 


63 


12 


26 


1,000 or more 


67 


10 


23 


Metropolitan status 
City 


62 


15 


23 


Uii^n fringe 


62 


10 


27 


Town 


64 


13 


24 


Rural 


66 


18 


16 . 


Geographic region 
Northeast 


60 


16 


24 . 


Southeast 


53 


18 


29 


Central 


68 


14 


19 


West 


70 


9 


2V • 


Percent of students eligible 
for free or reduced-price 
school lunch 

Less than 11 percent 


72 


7 


21 


1 1 to 30 percent 


65 


10 


24 


31 to 49 percent 


65 


11 


24 


50 to 70 percent 


63 


21 


17 


71 percent or more 


50 


23 


26 



’Dedicated-Hne connections include Tl/DSl,fractlonalizedTl.56Kb,T3/DS3. and fractionalized T3 
lines. 



^Other connection types include ISDN, cable modem, wireless connections, and other types of network 
connections. 

^Data for combined schools are included in the totals and in analyses by other school characteristics 
but are not shown separately. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey 
System,'Survey on Internet Access In U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1999,*FRSS 7S, 1999. 



their school district, and 72 percent from state or federal 
government programs (figure 1). About a third of schools 
reported receiving support from parents and parent organi- 
zations, and about the same percentage received support 
from businesses. Fifteen percent of schools received support 
from teachers or students while 5 percent received support 
from other programs or individuals (not shown). School 
administrators were also asked to indicate the primary 
source of support. Schools most frequently cited the school 
district (58 percent), followed by state and federal programs 
(32 percent). This primary support was related to the 
school’s poverty concentration: for example, state and 
federal government programs were cited as the primary 
source by 48 percent of schools with the highest concentra- 
tion of poverty compared to the 14 percent of schools with 
the lowest concentrations of poverty; the school district was 
the primary source for 43 percent of highest poverty schools 
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compared to 78 percent of schools with the lowest poverty 
(not shown). 

Related Information 

This survey is part of an overall effort of NCES to track the 
access and use of technology in schools and classrooms. 
More information from the series of public school surveys 
on advanced telecommunications and Internet access can be 
obtained from NCES publications (Heaviside, Farris, and 
Malitz 1995, 1996; Heaviside, Riggins, and Farris 1997; 

Bare and Meek 1998; Rowand 1999). In addition to collect- 
ing information from public schools, NCES surveyed 
private schools about advanced telecommunications in 
1995 and 1998 (Heaviside and Farris 1997; Levin, Hurst, 
and Bums 2000). NCES has also collected information on 
teacher training in advanced telecommunications; a report 
on this topic is scheduled to be released in summer 2000. 
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Figure 1 .—Percent of public schools that received hardware, software, or funding for advanced 
telecommunications from the following programs, organizations, or individuals and 
the primary source of support: Fall 1 999 



Percent 




School district State/federal 

government programs 



H Support received 
r~] Primarysourceofsupport 




Parent/ Busihess/industry or 

parent organizations cornfnunity non- 
profit organizations 



NOTL Data were also collected for schools receiving hardware, software, or funding from teachers or students, 
and other sources. 



SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, 
'Survey on Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1999," FR55 75, 1 999. 
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In recent years, interest in increasing the use of technology 
in elementary and secondary education has grown. Numer- 
ous initiatives — both public and private — have provided 
discounted or free computers and Internet access to schools 
and have encouraged the provision of technology-focused 
teacher professional development and training (Trotter 
1999). These initiatives were predicated on the expectation 
that the use of technology in education can lead to a 
number of beneficial outcomes. In Getting America's 
Students Ready for the 21st Century, for example, the U.S. 
Department of Education (1996) asserts that technology has 
the potential to enhance the achievement of all students, 
increase families’ involvement in their children’s schooling, 
improve teachers’ skills and knowledge, and improve school 
administration and management. 

To track changes in the availability of and access to technol- 
ogy, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
since 1994 has conducted a series of surveys of public and 
private elementary and secondary schools. This Stats in 
Brief provides results from the most recent survey of 
technology in private schools, focusing on trends in the 
availability of and access to technology from 1995 to 1998.^ 
In addition, this Stats in Brief reports on the future connec- 
tivity plans of private schools not connected to the Internet 
and on the advanced telecommunications training opportu- 
nities private schools offer their teachers. 

How Prevalent Are Computers in 
Private Schools? 

The number of students per computer is the measure 
commonly used to provide an indication of the prevalence 
of computers in schools. In 1998, there was an average of 
six students per computer in private schools, down from 
nine students per computer in private schools in 1995 

’The first survey of private schools was administered in October of 1995, and the 
second was administered in February of 1999. Because the second survey was 
administered during academic year 1 998-99, it is referred to in this Stats In Brief as the 
1998 survey. See Heaviside and Farris (1997) for a complete report on the results of 
the 1995 survey. 
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(table 1). In 1995 and in 1998, nonsectarian schools 
reported fewer students per computer on average than did 
Catholic schools and other religious schools, and the 
student- to-compu ter ratio was lower on average in private 
secondary than in private elementary schools. 

Another common measure of the prevalence of computers 
in schools is the number of students per instructional 
computer.^ This measure excludes computers that may be 
used exclusively for administrative or other nonins truc- 
tional purposes. In 1998, the average number of private 
school students per instructional computer was eight (table 
1). In public schools, there was an average of six students to 
each instructional computer in 1998 (Rowand 1999). 
Nonsectarian private schools had a lower average student- 
to-instructional computer ratio (6:1) than did Catholic 
schools (8:1) and other religious schools (9:1). In addition, 
the student-to-instructional computer ratio was higher in 
private elementary schools (8:1) than in private secondary 
or combined schools (7:1). 

How Prevalent Is Internet Access in 
Private Schools and Classrooms? 

The percentage of schools and the percentage of instruc- 
tional rooms^ with connections to the Internet are two 
measures commonly used to provide an indication of 
Internet access in schools. In 1998, 67 percent of private 
schools were connected to the Internet, up from 25 percent 
in 1995 (table 2). This 67 percent of private schools 
connected to the Internet enrolled 81 percent of all private 
school students (not shown in tables). In 1998, 89 percent 
of public schools had access to the Internet (Rowand 1999), 
representing 91 percent of all public school students. 

The availability of Internet access in private schools varied 
somewhat by school characteristics. In 1995, Catholic and 

^In the 1998 survey, schools were asked how many computers in the school are used 
for'lnstructional purposes.' 

^Instructional rooms include classrooms, computer labs, library/media centers, and 
any other rooms used for instructional purposes (e.g., gymnasium). 
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Table 1.— Ratio of private school students to computers and to instructional computers, 
by school characteristics: 1995 and 1998 





Number of students per 
computer 


Number of students 
per instructional 
computer 


School charaaeristics 


1995 


1998 


1998 


All private schools 


9 


6 


8 


Affiliation 

Catholic 


10 


7 


8 


Other religious 


9 


7 


9 


Nonsectarian 


6 


4 


6 


Instructional level 


Elementary 


9 


7 


8 


Secondary 


7 


5 


7 


Combined 


8 


5 


7 


Type of locale 


City 


9 


6 


7 


Urban fringe 


8 


6 


8 


Town 


9 


7 


8 


Rural 


9 


5 


7 


Percent minority enrollment 
Less than 6 percent 


9 


7 


8 


6 to 20 percent 


7 


6 


7 


21 to 49 percent 


8 


6 


7 


50 percent or more 


11 


8 


10 



NOTt: In the 1 995 survey, schools were not asked to differentiate the number of Instructional 
computers from the total number of computers. These ratios are based on the total number of 
students attending regular private schools, and not just those attending regular private schools 
that have computers or instructional computers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: Fast Response 
Survey System, "Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Private Schools: 1998-1 999," FRSS 68, 

1 999; and (1997) Advanced Telecommunications in US. Private Schools, K- 12: Pall 1 99S (NCES 97- 
394), table 10,p. A-5. 



nonsectarian schools were more likely than those with 
other religious affiliations to have Internet access, while in 
1998 Catholic schools were more likely than both nonsec- 
tarian and other religious schools to be connected to the 
Internet. In 1995 and in 1998, secondary schools were more 
likely than elementary and combined schools to have 
Internet access (table 2). Rural private schools were less 
likely than private schools in other locations to be con- 
nected to the Internet in 1995. In 1998, however, rural 
private schools were about as likely as private schools in 
other locations to be connected to the Internet. 

Table 2 shows that the percentage of instructional rooms 
with access to the Internet in private schools increased, 
from 5 percent in 1995 to 25 percent in 1998. In that same 
year, 51 percent of public school instructional rooms were 
connected to the Internet (Rowand 1999). In 1998, 41 
percent of instructional rooms in nonsectarian schools were 
connected to the Internet, compared with 27 percent of 
instructional rooms in Catholic schools and 18 percent of 
instructional rooms in other religious schools. Ten percent 
of instructional rooms in private schools with 50 percent or 




more minority enrollment had Internet access, compared 
with 27 to 32 percent of instructional rooms in schools with 
less than 50 percent minority enrollment. 

Other ways to look at the availability of Internet access in 
private schools are the number of private school students 
per computer with Internet access and the number of 
private school students per instructional computer with 
Internet access. In 1995, there were about 99 private school 
students per computer with Internet access (table 3). By 
1998, there were 12 private school students per computer 
with Internet access. In 1998, the ratio of students to 
instructional computer with Internet access was 15 to 1 
(table 3). 

Do Private Schools Not Connected to the 
Internet Have Plans to Do So in the Future? 

While more private schools were connected to the Internet 
in 1998 than in 1995, 33 percent of private schools did not 
have Internet access in 1998. Of these schools, about half 
(46 percent) have plans to obtain access to the Internet in 
the future (table 2). Plans to connect to the Internet varied 
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Table 2.— Among private schools, percentage of schools and instructional rooms with Internet access, and among private 

schools without Internet access, percentage that have plans to gain access, by school characteristics: 1 995 and 1 998 







Schools with 
Internet access 


Instructional 
rooms with 
Internet access* 


Schools without 
access that have 
plans to gain 
Internet access 


School characteristics 


1995 1998 


1995 


1998 


1998 


Ail private schools 


25 


67 


5 


25 


46 ^ 


Affiljation 

Catholic 


35 


83 


4 


27 


74 


Other religious 


16 


54 


2 


18 


41 


Nonsectarian 


32 


66 


13 


41 


38 


Instructional level 
Elementary 


23 


64 


3 


21 


46 


Secondary 


57 


90 


6 


32 


31 


Combined 


19 


64 


8 


28 


46 


Type of locale 
City 


32 


72 


6 


27 


64 


Urban fringe 


26 


63 


4 


25 : 


46 


Town 


22 


65 


5 


21 


38 


Rural 


4 


58 


1 


•2r;v,.'_ 


■ ■ 12;-'V 


Percent minority enrollment 
Less than 6 percent 


24 


59 


3 


28 


13 


6 to 20 percent 


29 


75 


9 


27 


7l 


21 to 49 percent 


29 


76 


3 


32 


59 


50 percent or more 


18 


52 


2 


10 


59 



The percentage of instructional rooms is based on the total number of instructional rooms (e.g., classrooms, computer labs, library/media 
centers) in all regular elementary, secondary, and combined private schools. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: Fast Response Survey System, "Advanced Telecommunications 
in U5. Private Schools: 1 998-1 999," FRSS 68, 1 999; and (1 997) Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Private Schools, K-1 2: Fall 1995 (NCES 97-394) 
table ll,p.A-6. 



Table 3.~Ratio of private school students to computer with Internet access, and to 
Instructional computer with Internet access, by school characteristics: 
1995 and 1998 



School characteristics 


Number of students per> . 
computer with Internet access 


Number of students 
per instructional 
computer with 
Internet access 


1995 


1998 


. 1998^ 


All private schools 


99'^^::'';' ^ 


. ' 12^/- 


r -15 


Affiliation 






■ ■■■••T. : Vi' '■ ■ "■■ ■ 


Catholic 


174 


16 


19 


Other religious 


171. 


14 


. 18. . . 


Nonsectarian 


25 


'5 ■ 


7 


. Instructional level 








Elementary 


206 


20 


24 > ■ 


Secondary 


78 


■ -7 


■ . . ■^-.10:W-.' . . 


Combined 


48 


8 


10.: 


Percent minority enrollment 








Less than 6 percent 


141 


14 


16 


6 to 20 percent 


58 


11 


14 


21 to 49 percent 


135 


9 


12 . 


50 percent or more 


235 


28 


33 



NOTE: In the 1 995 survey, schools were not asked to differentiate the number of instructional computers 
from the total number of computers. These ratios are based upon the total number of students attending 
regular private schools, and not just those attending regular private schools that have computers or 
instructional computers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: Fast Response Survey 
System,"Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Private Schools: 1 998-1 999,'FRSS 68, 1999; and (1997) 
Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Private Schools, K- 12: Fall 1995 (NCES 97-394), table 1 0, p. A-S. 
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somewhat by school characteristics. Catholic schools were 
more likely to indicate that they had plans to connect to 
the Internet (74 percent) than other religious schools (41 
percent) and nonsectarian schools (38 percent). Private 
schools in rural locations were less likely to indicate plans 
to acquire Internet access than were schools in city and 
urban fringe locations. 

What Advanced Telecommunications Training 
for Teachers Do Private Schools Offer or 
Participate in? 

To provide information about the preparedness of private 
school teachers to use technology in their classrooms, items 
about the types of advanced telecommunications training 
private schools offered or participated in were included for 
the first time on the 1998 survey. In 1998, 64 percent of 
private schools offered or participated in some type of 
advanced telecommunications training for teachers 
(figure 1). 

The most common type of training was on the use of 
computers, with 60 percent of private schools offering or 



participating in this type of training. Catholic schools were 
more likely than nonsectarian schools and other religious 
schools to offer or participate in training for teachers in 
computers, Internet access, and integrating technology into 
the curriculum (not shown in tables). 

Additional Information 

This Stats in Brief has described the marked increase in 
access to computers and the Internet among private schools 
and their students from 1995 to 1998. Over that time, the 
average student-to-computer ratio decreased from 9:1 to 
6:1, while the percent of schools with access to the Internet 
increased from 25 to 67 percent. A full report (Parsad and 
Farris forthcoming) on the results of the 1998 survey 
(“Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Private Schools: 
1998-1999”) will be released by NCES in the spring of 
2000. The report will include additional information on 
computer and Internet availability, the use of advanced 
telecommunications, sources of support for advanced 
telecommunications, and similarities and differences with 
public schools. 



Figure 1. Percentage of private schools offering or participating in advanced telecommunications 
training for teachers, by type of training; 1 998 




SCARCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, 
'Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Private Schools: 1998-1 999,'FRSS 68, 1999. 
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Nutrition Education in Public Elementary School Classrooms, K-5 

Carin Celebuski and Elizabeth Farris 

This artide was excerpted from the Introduction, Highlights, and Summary afthe Statistical Analysis Report afthe same name. The sample 
survey data are from the "Nutrition Education in U,S, Public Schools: Elementary Teacher Survey, K-5," conducted through the NCES Fast 
Response Survey System (FRSS), 



Introduction 

The impact of diet on health has been described and 
documented in numerous studies and reports. Dietary 
recommendations and long-term health objectives, includ- 
ing the Dietary Guidelines for Americans (U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services [HHS] 1995) and the Year 2000 Health Objectives 
for the Nation (HHS 1991), call for Americans to reduce 
intake of total fat, saturated fat, and cholesterol; increase 
intake of fruits, vegetables, grain products, and foods rich in 
calcium; and moderate intake of sugars, salt, and alcohol. 

Because eating habits developed in childhood have the 
potential to last a lifetime, it is important for children to 
learn the benefits of good nutrition. Healthy People 2000 
(HHS 1991) states as-a national health objective that by the 
year 2000, at least 75 percent of the nation’s schools will 
provide nutrition education from preschool through 12th 
grade. 

This report presents findings from the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) ‘‘Nutrition Education in U.S. 
Public Schools: Elementary Teacher Survey, K-5,” requested 
by the Food and Nutrition Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (USDA). This survey, conducted in the spring 
of 1997 through the NCES Fast Response Survey System 
(FRSS), was designed as a follow-up to the 1996 survey 
“Nutrition Education in U.S. Public Schools, K-12,” also 
conducted through the FRSS (Celebuski and Farris 1996). 

The goal of this study was to provide a national picture of 
the quantity and quality of nutrition education in public 
elementary school classrooms to inform current and future 
USDA initiatives, including the School Meals Initiative for 
Healthy Children.' This initiative, begun in 1995, adds 
requirements for schools to serve meals that meet federal 
dietary guidelines and encourages schools to teach children 
about nutrition so they are motivated to make healthy food 
choices. A pilot program for schools, called Team Nutrition, 
aims to improve nutrition education in classrooms. 

'This initiative is part of the implementation of the National School Lunch Program 
(7 CFR Parts 210 and 220). 



Highlights 

Training to teach nutrition 

About half of elementary school teachers (52 percent) have 
had formal training (i.e., college course work or inservice 
training) to teach about nutrition (figure A). 

Resources in support of nutrition education 

With a few exceptions, teachers generally reported high 
availability of resources in support of nutrition education, 
including healthy cafeteria meals (82 percent), reference 
materials (74 percent), support for use of instructional time 
(70 percent), and a written policy or guidelines (57 percent) 
(table A). Fewer teachers reported availability of high- 
quality inservice training in nutrition education (27 
percent) and a coordinated school nutrition policy (37 
percent). By region, teachers from the Southeast reported 
greater availability of both these resources than teachers 
from other regions. 

Despite research indicating the importance of the resources 
noted above, teachers do not view access to these resources 
as the only thing needed to improve nutrition education. 
About 30 percent of teachers indicated that healthy school 
cafeteria meals, support for use of instructional time, and 
reference materials at school would improve nutrition 
education to a great extent. About one-fifth indicated that 
high-quality inservice training would improve it to a great 
extent. 

Nutrition education in the classroom 

Eighty-eight percent of elementary school teachers reported 
that they taught lessons about nutrition to their students in 
the 1996-97 school year. More kindergarten through 
second-grade teachers (92 percent) taught nutrition than 
did third- through fifth-grade teachers (83 percent). 

The mean number of hours spent in a school year on 
nutrition education by elementary school teachers who 
taught nutrition was 13, below the minimum of 50 hours 
thought to be necessary for impact on behavior. 
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Figure A, — Most formal method used by public elementary school teachers to prepare 
them to teach nutrition; 1997 




NOTE: To provide an unduplicated count responses to questions on training were recoded to four 
categories: training as an undergraduate or graduate student inservice/professional development 
training, research and reading on own, and no training. Percents may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey 
System,*Nutrition Education in U.S. Public Schools: Elementary Teacher Survey, K-5,'FRSS 60, 1997. 
(Originally published as figure 2 on p. 6 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



Table A, Percent of public elementary school teachers# K-5# who reported the availability at their school of various resources In support of 
nutrition education, by geographic region: 1997 



Nutrition education resource 






Availability 






All teachers 


Northeast 


Southeast 


Central . 


West 


High-quality inservice training 


27 


23 


37 


25 


24 


Healthy school cafeteria meals 


82 


79 


87 


78 


82 


Reference materials at school 


74 


73 


82 


70 


71 


Support for use of Instructional time 


70 


61 


75 


75 


69 


Written guidelines on nutrition education 


57 


54 , 


66 


59 


52 , 


Coordinated school nutrition policy 


37 


33 


... 48.;\ . 




:';33','.. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Nutrition Education in U.S. Public Schools: 
Elementary Teacher Survey, K-S, FRSS 60, 1 997. (Originally published as tabie 3 on p. 7 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



Approximately one-third of teachers (35 percent) who 
taught nutrition taught it as a separate subject, and about 
the same proportion integrated nutrition lessons to a great 
extent into health and physical education (39 percent) and 
science (33 percent). Fewer of these teachers integrated 
nutrition lessons to a great extent into reading and language 
arts (14 percent), history and social studies (4 percent), and 
mathematics (5 percent). 

Teachers reported they employed active learning strategies 
and did not rely exclusively on traditional lecturing meth- 




ods for nutrition education. Active learning strategies, such 
as active discussion (57 percent), hands-on learning (29 
percent), and collaborative work (27 percent), were used to 
a great extent by the most teachers. Teachers of grades K-2, 
teachers with higher levels of support for nutrition educa- 
tion from their schools,^ and teachers with college training 
in nutrition education were all more likely to use some 

teachers were asked about the availability of six specific resources and policies in 
support of nutrition education at their school (see table A). Teachers reporting zero to 
three resources available to them were categorized as being in low-support schools; 
those reporting four to six resources were in high-support schools. 
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Table B. Among public elementary school teachers, K-5, who taught nutrition, percent who used various teaching strategies to a moderate or great 
extent, by various characteristics: 1 997 



Teaching strategy used to a moderate or great extent* 



Characteristic 


Active 

discussion 


Collaborative 
or cooperative 
work 


Computers or 
other advanced 
technology 


Hands-on 

learning 


Role 

playing 


Student 

projects 


All kindergarten through fifth-grade teachers 


92 


72 


11 


69 


32 


- 


Instructional level 
Kindergarten-second 


91 


73 


9;' 


75 


37 


.■'■■■37:''' 


Third-fifth 


93 


70 


13 


63 


26 


44 


Level of support available from school 


0-3 resources 


90 


65 




61 


30 


31 


4-6 resources 


94 


78 


15. \ 


76 


34 


48; 


Most formal training to teach about nutrition 














None 


83 


53 


5 


57 


21 


23 


Research on own 


93 


70 


9 


65 


26 


39r 


Inservice 


93 


75 


11 


71 


34 


38 


College coursework ^ 


93 


76 


12 


75 


39 


■ 45 



•The response categories moderate extent and great extent were combined for this analysis. 



NOTE: Does not include the 1 2 percent of teachers who did not teach nutrition. 

SOURCE: U5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Nutrition Education in U.S. Public Schools: Elementary Teacher 
Survey, K-5,'FRSS 60, 1 997. (Originally published as table 9 on p. 14 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



active learning strategies to a moderate or great extent in 
their nutrition instruction (table B). 

While about half (49 percent) of elementary school teachers 
who teach nutrition reported no barriers to cooperation 
with their school meals program staff in providing nutrition 
education, those who did report barriers tended to focus on 
the following: lack of instructional time and time on the 
part of the meals program staff, being unsure of what 
activities are possible, and difficulty of schedule coordina- 
tion between teachers and meals program staff. 

Working with parents 

Teachers with high levels of support from their schools and 
teachers with college training in nutrition education 
utilized family involvement strategies for nutrition educa- 
tion more often than teachers with low levels of support 
and those with no training, respectively (table C). For 
example, teachers with high levels of support were more 
likely to include parents in nutrition homework assign- 
ments (85 percent) compared to teachers with low levels of 
support (66 percent); and teachers with college coursework 
in nutrition education were more likely to include parents 
in nutrition homework assignments (82 percent) compared 
to teachers with no training (48 percent). 

Instructional materials for nutrition education 

When teachers who taught nutrition were asked whether 
the instructional materials they used were of high quality. 



about one in four (24 percent) said they were up to date to 
a great extent, 41 percent said that they were age appropri- 
ate to a great extent, and 23 percent said that they were 
appealing to students to a great extent. About one in five 
(21 percent) reported having enough materials for all their 
students to a great extent, and about the same proportion 
(19 percent) reported that they did not have enough 
materials for all students. 

Summary 

The results of this survey show that nutrition education is 
going on in elementary school classrooms and that many of 
the instructional materials and techniques used are those 
that research indicates may be effective. However, the 
classroom time currently devoted to this topic may not be 
sufficient to change eating behaviors in students. Previous 
research (Journal of Nutrition Education 1995; Lytle 1995; 
Olson 1995) suggests that nutrition instruction might be 
improved through inservice training focusing on how to 

■ use active learning strategies, 

■ integrate nutrition lessons into other subjects, and 

■ involve families in nutrition education. 

Teachers reported that they were interested in receiving 
inservice training about these topics. Those who received 
high support or had some types of training were more likely 
to do some of these things than teachers with low support 
or with no training, respectively. In addition, teachers with 
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Table C— Percent of public elementary school teachers, K-5, who reported they or their schools used various strategies to any extent to 
involve parents in the nutrition education of their children, by various characteristics: 1 997 







Strategy used to any extent* 




Characteristic 


Including 
parents in 
homework 
assignments 


Sending home 
educational 
materials 


Inviting parents 
to attend 
special events 


Inviting parents 
innutrition 
careers to 
speak to class 


Asking parents 
to give in-class 
demonstrations . 


All kindergarten through fifth-grade teachers 


75 


75 


58 


42 


37 


Geographic region 
Northeast 


74 


78 


45 


38 


' 36v..' 


Southeast 


81 


79 


84 


52 


45 


Central 


72 


76 


52 


42 


35 


West 


75 


71 


51 . 


39 


33 


Level of support available from school 
0-3 resources 


66 


66 


46 


31. 


28 


4-6 resources 


85 


85 


70 


54 


47 


Most formal training to teach about nutrition 
None 


48 


60 


41 


24 


25 


Research on own 


75 


75 


55. 


37 


30 


Inservice 


81 


81 


61 


45 


41 


College coursework 


82 


78 


65 


52 


. 46 



•The response categories small extent moderate extent and great extent were combined for this analysis. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Nutrition Education in U.S. Public Schools: 
Elementary Teacher Survey, K-S.'FRSS 60, 1997. (Originally published as table 14 on p.20 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



inservice training were more likely to use instructional 
materials that were up to date and age appropriate than 
teachers with no training. 
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Title I Migrant Education Program Summer-Term Projects: 1998 
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This article was ariginally published as the Executive Summary af the Statistical Analysis Repart afthe same name. The sample survey data 
are fram the “Survey an Participatian af Migrant Students in Title I Migrant Educatian Pragram (MEP) Summer-Term Educatian Prajects, " 
canducted thraugh the NCES Fast Respan se Survey System (FRSS), 



Introduction 

. Migrant students are a unique at-risk population. They face 
frequent educational interruptions as their families relocate 
to obtain seasonal or temporary employment in agriculture 
or fishing. In addition, migrant students’ academic difficul- 
ties may be compounded by other problems, including 
poverty, language barriers, and unique health problems. To 
provide supplemental instructional and support services 
that address the special needs of these students. Congress 
first legislated the Migrant Education — Basic Grant Program 
(MEP) under Title I, Part C, of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1966, and reauthorized the program in 
1994. A key requirement of the program is the maintenance 
and timely transmission of student records when the 
students change schools. 

Summer-term projects are an important component of MEP. 
They are designed to provide continuity of instruction for 
migrant students who experienced educational disruptions 
during the school year (U.S. Department of Education 
1999). 

To investigate the services provided by MEP summer-term 
projects and to document the record maintenance and 
transmittal procedures used by these projects, a nationally 
representative survey of 1998 MEP summer-term projects 
was conducted by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) through its Fast Response Survey System 
(FRSS). Specifically, information was collected on 
(1) project characteristics, including enrollment size, type 
of population served, and technical assistance received from 
the project’s state; (2) types of instructional and social 
support services offered, such as reading and math instruc- 
tion, health services, transportation, and food; and 
(3) projects’ student records systems, including the types 
of student information available and the ways in which 
records are transmitted, received, and used by MEP 
summer-term projects. 

Key Findings 

Project characteristics 

About 1,700 MEP summer- term projects operated in 1998 
(table A). These projects provided instructional and support 
services for about 262,000 migrant students during that 

O 
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time. MEP summer- term projects operated an average of 6 
weeks during 1998. These projects typically began in June 
(69 percent) or July (21 percent) and ran through July (50 
percent) or August (40 percent). 

Most MEP summer- term projects operating in 1998 were 
small; 58 percent of the projects had student enrollments of 
less than 100, while 21 percent of the projects had enroll- 
ments of 100 to 250, and another 21 percent of projects had 
enrollments greater than 250. MEP summer- term projects 
were more likely to serve students of all ages than only 
elementary-age students (63 percent compared with 34 
percent). Projects were also more likely to be located in 
rural than suburban communities (54 percent compared 
with 36 percent), and least likely to be found in urban 
communities (11 percent). 

Types of services offered by MEP summer-term projects 

To help migrant students meet their state’s content and 
performance standards, a top priority of MEP summer-term 
projects is to provide a range of supplemental educational 
instruction for these students. MEP summer-term projects 
operating in 1998 provided instructional services in core 
academic areas (reading, other language arts, math, science, 
and social science) and other instructional areas and 
activities. Most of the projects provided instruction in 
reading (96 percent), other language arts (88 percent), and 
math (87 percent), although they were less likely to provide 
science instruction (57 percent) or social science instruc- 
tion (48 percent). A substantial proportion of MEP summer- 
term projects also provided instruction in other areas. For 
example, a majority of the projects (69 percent) offered 
bilingual education, about half offered preschool education, 
and close to one-third offered special education and GED or 
high school equivalency instruction. 

Migrant children were provided with specific support 
services to overcome some of the problems that might 
impede their ability to do well in school. The most common 
support services provided by MEP summer-term projects 
were home-school liaison/social worker/advocate (84 
percent of projects), transportation (78 percent), and meals 
(68 percent) (figure A). Projects were less likely to provide 
medical or dental treatment, personal life counseling, 
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Table A."~Number and percentage distribution of Migrant Education Program (MEP) 1998 summer*term projects and total number, 
percentage distribution, and mean number of migrant students served by MEP summer-term projects, by selected project 
characteristics: 1998 





Summer-term projects 




Students served 




Project characteristic 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Mean 


All 


1,712 


100 


262,367 


100 


162 


Enrollment size of project 
Less than ^QQ 


995 


58 


33,995 


’ 13 ■ 


34 


100-250 


353 


21 


57J16 


22 


162 


Over 250 


364 


21 


171,256 


65 


642 


Student population served* 
Elementary-age students only 


586 


34 


49,194 


19 


85-. 


Students of ail ages 


1,071 


63 


206,272 


79 


216 


Metropolitan status 
Urban 


177 


11 


68,349 


26 


391 


Suburban 


589 


36 


104,587 


40 


185 


Rural 


882 


54 


80,391 


31 


99 



Estimates are not reported for projects serving secondary-age students only because too few 1998 MEP summer-term projects served students at 
this level. Data for students of all ages are included in the totals and in analyses by other MEP characteristics. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding or missing data. Percentages are computed within each classification variable, but may not 
add to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Survey on Participation of Migrant 
Students in Title I Migrant Education Program (MEP) Summer-Term Education Projects," FRSS 62, 1998. (Originally published as table 2 on p. 7 of the 
complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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Figure A.— Percent of Migrant Education Program (MEP) summer-term projects 
providing various support services to students during the summer- 
term project: 1998 



Support service 

Osf care provider for student or family 
Other MEP-funded services 
Clothing 

Medical or dental screening 
Personal life counseling 
Medical or dental treatment 
M^ls 
Transportation 

Home-school liaison/social worker/advocate 




T I I I 
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Percent 



SCXJRCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast 
Response Survey System,"Survey on Participation of Migrant Students In Title i Migrant 
Education Program (MEP) Summer-Term Education Projects,"FRSS 62, 1998. (Originally 
published as figure 7 on p. 1 9 of the complete report from which this article Is excerpted.) 
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medical or dental screening, and clothing (from 36 to 43 
percent), and they were least likely to provide day care 
services for their students’ families (13 percent). 

The proportion of MEP summer-term projects offering 
various support services — medical or dental screening, 
meals, medical or dental treatment, clothing, transportation, 
home-school liaison, and day care — differed somewhat by 
enrollment size; projects with enrollments of fewer than 
100 students were less likely than larger projects to provide 
any of the services. For example, the proportion of projects 
offering meal services ranged from 56 percent for projects 
with fewer than 100 students to 84 percent for larger 
projects. 

Availability and transmission of migrant student records 

Timely transfer of student records is important to provide 
continuity in addressing the needs of migrant students (U.S. 
Department of Education 1999). To explore the extent to 
which MEP summer-term projects in 1998 had immediate 
access to student records, the survey asked about the 
proportion of students for whom academic records, student 
portfolios, or other indicators of school performance were 
available. Records were available at the start of the project 
for 74 percent of students. These records were most likely 
already on file because the majority of students served by 
the projects were enrolled in the school district for at least 
part of the 1997-98 school year. For students without 
available records at the start of the project, records for 10 
percent were obtained within the first week of attendance, 
and records for an additional 4 percent of the students were 
received after the first week. However, for 12 percent of 
students enrolled in 1998 MEP summer-term projects, 
various academic records were never obtained. 

Almost all MEP summer- term projects (90 percent) re- 
ported that information on last grade completed was 



available for all or most of their students. In addition, about 
half of the projects had records containing achievement test 
scores for all or most of their students, and 41 percent of 
the projects had transcript records for all or most of their 
students. Reporting on the availability of other types of 
student data, about two- thirds of MEP projects indicated 
that health data and information on students’ limited 
English proficiency were available on records for all or most 
of their students. 

Projects reported that a majority of migrant students’ 
records were already on file (74 percent). For records not 
already on file, 7 percent were obtained by request from the 
students’ previous schools, 4 percent were automatically 
sent by the previous schools, 4 percent were obtained 
through a multistate electronic database, 3 percent were 
obtained through a state MEP office, 3 percent were hand- 
carried by parents, and 2 percent were obtained through an 
informal briefing with the students’ previous schools. 

Forwarding records to the students’ next schools was the 
most common method of transmitting student records at 
the completion of the 1998 summer term; 60 percent of the 
projects indicated they always or usually transmitted 
records this way (figure B). Projects were less likely to 
report that they always or usually held records until they 
were requested by the students’ next schools (44 percent) or 
that they forwarded records to the state MEP office (44 
percent). They were least likely to forward records to a 
multistate MEP database (24 percent) or to give records to 
students to hand-carry (11 percent). 

Reference 

U.S. Department of Education. (1999). Promising Results, Continu- 
ing Challenges: Final Report of the National Assessment of Title I. 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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Figure 6. — Percent of Migrant Education Program (MEP) summer-term projects indicating that they 
always or usually forwarded MEP student records in various ways: 1998 



Percent 

100 -n 



80 - 




Forwarded to Forwarded to Held until Forwarded to Given to student 
students' next state MEP requested by muitistate to hand-carry 
schools office students' MEP database 



next schools 



SOURCE U^. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, 
'Survey on Participation of Migrant Students in Title I Migrant Education Program (MEP) Summer-Term Education 
Projects,' FRSS 62, 1998. (Originally published as figure 1 2 on p.29 of the complete report from which this article 
is excerpted) 



Data source; The NCES Fast Response Survey System, "Survey on Participation of Migrant Students In Title I Migrant Education Program (MEP) Summer- 
Term Education Projects," FRSS 62, 1998. 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Parsad, B., Heaviside, S., Williams, C., and Farris, E. (2000). Title I Migrant Education Program Summer-Term Projects: 1998 (NCES 2000-061 ). 

Author offiliotions: B. Parsad, S. Heaviside, C. Williams, and E. Farris, Westat. 

For questions about content, contact Bernie Greene (bernard__greene@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-061), call the toll-free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site (http://nces.ed gov), or 
contact GPO (202-5 1 2-1 800). 
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Background 

There has been a continuing interest in measuring dispari- 
ties between districts in public elementary and secondary 
education finances over the years. One major reason for this 
comes from the judiciary: many state courts determined 
that their state’s constitution requires a more equal distribu- 
tion of funds (Hickrod et al. 1997). In 1994, a second 
reason emerged: the U.S. Congress reauthorized Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act as a part of 
the Improving America’s Schools Act, in which one educa- 
tional disparity measure, the coefficient of variation, was to 
be used in one formula to allocate funds. ^ No funds have 
been allocated using that formula. But just the existence of 
such legislation points to the interest that legislatures have 
in educational disparity measures. Legislative action and 
court decisions have ensured that the study of educational 
disparity measures continues to occupy a prominent place 
in the minds of policymakers and analysts. 

Content of This Report 

This report examines disparity between districts in educa- 
tion expenditures in elementary and secondary schools for 
the period from 1979-80 to 1993-94. Included are results 
for each state and also for geographic regions and the nation 
as a whole. The report uses data on instructional expendi- 
tures per pupil in individual districts from the U.S. Census 
Bureau’s “Annual Survey of Government Finances: School 
Systems” (F-33) for school years 1979-80 through 1982-83 
and 1985-86 through 1993-94. The database was edited for 
such errors as the placement of school districts in incorrect 
states. 

One factor that impacts any analyses concerning disparity is 
that there are various types of school districts, even among 
the regular school districts, which provide general class- 
room instruction. There are three types of regular districts: 
those that serve predominately elementary grades; those 
that serve predominately secondary grades; and those that 
are unified, serving both elementary and secondary grades. 
There are also other types of districts that provide adminis- 
trative services or provide instruction for disabled students, 
or serve other specialized purposes. This report focuses on 

’The coefficient of variation Is part of the formula for allocating grant funds under the 
Education Finance Incentive Program (section 1 USA of the 1994 legislation). 
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the most common type of district, the regular unified 
district.^ It examines only disparity between districts and 
does not examine within-district disparity. 

This report uses seven different measures of educational 
disparity, each of which evaluates distributions of expendi- 
tures by school districts differently: the coefficient of 
variation, the Gini coefficient, the Theil coefficient, the 
McLoone index, the federal range ratio, and two versions of 
Atkinson’s index. These seven measures present a cross- 
section of the different educational disparity measures that 
are available. 

Trends in Disparities 

A majority of the disparity measures indicated a decline in 
disparity in most states and in the four geographic regions 
between 1979-80 and 1993-94 but an increase in disparity 
for the nation as a whole. 

Disparity within states 

For 27 of the 49 states with at least two unified school 
districts, the seven disparity measures unanimously indi- 
cated declining disparity (table A). For 11 other states, a 
majority of the measures indicated declining disparity. For 
only 1 state did all seven measures indicate increasing 
disparity. A majority of the measures indicated increasing 
disparity for 10 other states. 

Regional differences among states. The results show clear 
regional differences among the states regarding increasing 
or decreasing disparity. Six of the states for which a majority 
of disparity measures indicated increasing disparity were in 
the Midwest, and four were in the West. Only one state in 
the Northeast and none in the South had a majority of the 
disparity measures indicating increasing disparity. 

Implications of declines in disparity. For each of the states 
for which the measures fell, the decline in disparity does 
not necessarily mean the state has a more equitable distri- 
bution of education expenditures, as the percentage and 
distribution of special needs students may have changed 
over that period. This report does not differentiate what 



^In a separate appendix of the complete report educational disparity measures are 
presented for regular elementary districts, regular secondary districts, and all regular 
distrias combined. 
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Tabl6 A* — Numbar of states indicatinQ decreasinQ disparity, by reQion and the number of disparity 
measures: 1980 to 1994 



Region 


Total number of 
states with two or 
more districts 


Number of measures indicating decreasing disparity 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


United States 


49 


27 


8 


3 


0 


5 


3 


2 


1 


Northeast 


9 


6 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Midwest 


12 


4 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


1 


South 


16 


12 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


West 


12 


5 


1 


2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 



SOURCE: U^. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Annual Survey of Government Finances: School 
Systems," school years 1979-80 through 1982-83 and 1985-86 through 1993-94, unpublished tabulations. 



policymakers and analysts may see as acceptable disparity 
(e.g., increased spending for special education or compensa- 
tory education) from those judged to be unacceptable (e.g., 
those that are simply from differences in districts’ wealth). 

Disparity within regions 

When the seven disparity measures were calculated for each 
of the four geographic regions, the results were consistent 
with the results for individual states. For three of the 
regions (the Northeast, South, and West), all of the dispar- 
ity measures indicated declining disparity A majority of the 
measures also indicated declining disparity for the Midwest. 

Disparity for the nation as a whole 

While the results indicated declining disparity in most of 
the states and all of the regions, six of the seven disparity 
measures indicated increasing disparity for the nation as a 
whole. Disparity between school districts increased for the 
nation as a whole in part because instructional expenditures 
per pupil increased at different rates in different parts of the 
country. 

Data Issues 

Some of the findings concern the difficulty in analyzing 
school district finance data. 

Effect of database problems on the analysis 

Many problems were discovered in the database, especially 
for the earlier years; significantly fewer problems were 
found for the later years. Although considerable time was 
spent examining and correcting the database, it is probable 
that uncorrected problems still remain and that most of 
these problems are also for the earlier years. This might be a 
factor in the finding that disparity in a majority of states has 
fallen over time, as the problems are likely to increase the 
amount of disparity that is observed with the disparity 
measures. 

O 
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Effect of outliers on the analysis 

In any particular year, some states had a small number of 
outliers — that is, districts with either extremely high or 
extremely low instructional expenditures per pupil. It is 
frequently impossible to determine which of the unusual 
expenditure data are correct and which are incorrect (i.e., 
result from errors in the database). Therefore, a small 
number of districts with very high or very low expenditures 
were excluded from the main analysis. In four case studies, 
however, the disparity measures were calculated both with 
and without outliers in order to illustrate the different 
impacts that outliers can have. In some instances, if outliers 
had been included in the analysis, they would have affected 
at least some of the disparity measures. 

Summary 

Four main conclusions arise from this study: 

■ First, disparity in instructional expenditures among 
school districts seems to have decreased within many, 
but not all, of the states between 1980 and 1994 . 

■ Second, in a small number of states, disparity seems 
to have increased during the same period of time. 

■ Third, in a significant number of states, the disparity 
measures lead to inconsistent results. 

■ And fourth, disparity among school districts seems to 
have increased for the nation as a whole due, in part, 
to differences in the growth path for instructional 
expenditures per pupil in different parts of the 
country. 

For each of the states for which the measures fell, the 
decline in disparity does not necessarily mean the state has 
a more equitable distribution of education expenditures, as 
the percentage and distribution of special needs students 
may have changed over that period. 
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The other conclusions concern the database itself. Substan- 
tial problems with this database make financial analyses 
very challenging, particularly for the earlier years in the 
study. At a basic level, many districts were assigned errone- 
ous codes that placed them in the wrong state, and there 
were other districts that had no state code at all. While a 
significant amount of editing was done, many problems 
remained. Another category of problems was the existence 
of outliers — districts with either extremely large or small 
expenditures per pupil. These outliers, even small ones, can 
have a substantial effect on the results. 

Reference 

Hickrod, G.A., Chaudhari, R., Pruyne, G., and Meng, J. (1997). 
The Effect of Constitutional Litigation on Educational Finance: 



A Further Analysis. In W Fowler, Jr. (Ed.), Selected Papers in 
School Finance: 1995 (NCES 97-536) (pp. 39-54). U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 
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Introduction 

Examinations of the status and quality of education in the 
United States are often based on comparisons among states. 
Comparisons of this type are most useful, valid, and 
constructive when states are examined alongside other 
states with similar characteristics. It is also helpful to have a 
variety of factors that are important to public education 
conveniently arrayed for individual states. 

State Profiles of Public Elementary and Secondary Education: 
1996-97 is the third in a series of publications reporting 
summary data on the general characteristics, fiscal revenues 
and expenditures, education agency and school numbers 
and sizes, and students and staff for each state, the District 
of Columbia, Department of Defense Dependents Schools 
(Overseas), and the five outlying areas — American Samoa, 
Guam, the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The factors for which these data are reported are those most 
commonly used to present a thumbnail sketch of the 
resources, needs, organization, and special characteristics of 
education within a state. When available, equivalent data 
for the 1987-88 school year are presented side by side with 
the 1996-97 data to help in the assessment of changes over 
a 10-year period. This information is displayed in numeric 
and graphic form to make it useful for a wide range of 
audiences and purposes. 

This report is divided into three major sections: 

■ [/.S. Profile, summarizing the statistics across the 50 
states and the District of Columbia on all variables; 

■ Ranking of the States, consisting of a collection of 
tables depicting the relative position of the various 
states and the District of Columbia on selected 
variables; and 



■ Profiles of the States and Outlying Areas, providing 
numeric and graphic information, listed alphabeti- 
cally with Department of Defense Dependents 
Schools and the outlying areas appearing after the 
states. 

Profiles of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

The bulk of this report consists of the state-level profiles, 
each 8 pages long and featuring the same set of tables and 
figures. (By way of illustration, this article excerpts several 
examples from the Wyoming profile.) Each profile presents 
five categories of relevant information: 

■ General characteristics: demographic (table A) and 
fiscal characteristics of the state, as well as the 
numbers of students, teachers, and public schools. 

■ Agency /school information: membership characteris- 
tics and sizes of schools and education agencies, 
grade levels in schools, and proportion of students 
and schools in different locales (figure A). 

■ Student information: the numbers and ethnic back- 
grounds of students, the numbers of high school 
completers and dropouts, and achievement levels for 
students in selected grades (table B). 

■ Staff information: the numbers and proportions of 
instructional, support services, and administrative 
staff (table C); average student/teacher ratios; salary 
information; and teacher characteristics. 

■ Fiscal information: revenue and expenditure data for 
elementary and secondary education (table D), as 
well as federal aid to education under selected 
programs. 
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Table A.— Selected demographic data for the state of Wyoming: 1 987 and 1 996 



Demographics 


1987 


1996 


Students In public elementary and secondary schools 


98,455 


99,058 


Public schools 


389 


411 


Teachers In public elementary and secondary schools 


6,798 


6,729 


Land area In square miles 


97,914 


97,914 


Public school students per square mile 


1 


.1 


Public schools per 1CX) square miles 


0.4 


0.4 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics; Common Core of Data (CCD), 
school years 1 987-88 and 1 996-97; a nd Sfofe Profiles of Public Elementary and Secondary Education: 1 99 1-92 
(NCES 95-668). (Originally published as the Wyoming "Demographics" table on p.429 of the complete report from 
which this article is excerpted.) 



Figure A.— Percentage distribution of Wyoming public 
schools and students by type of locale: 1 996 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), school year 
1996-97. (Originally published as figure 3 for Wyoming, on p.431 
of the complete report from which this article Is excerpted.) 
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Table B— Mathematics and science achievement levels for 4th- and 8th-graders in Wyoming public 
schools: 1996 



1996 Mathematics and Science achievement levels 


Grade 4 


Grades 


Average Mathematics scale score (scale 0 to 500) 


223.2 


274.8 


Students below basic level 


36.0% 


31.7% 


Students at or above basic level 


64.0% 


683% 


Students at or above proficient level 


18.8% 


21.6% 


Students at advanced level 


1.3% 


2.5% 


Average Science scale score (scale 0 to 300) 





157.5 


Students belovv basic level 


— 


28.5% 


Students at or above basic level 


— 


71.5% 


Students at or above proficient level 


— 


333% 


Students at advanced level 


— 


1.9% 



— Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report 
Card for the Nation and the States (NCES 97-488) and NAEP 1996 Science Report Card for the Nation and the States 
(NCES 97-497). (Originally published as the Wyoming table of achievement levels on p.433 of the complete 
report from which this article is excerpted.) 



Table C— Number and percentage distribution of educational staff in Wyoming public schools: 1 987 and 1 996 



Educational staff 


Percent 


1987 

Number 


1996 

Percent 


Number 


Total educational staff 


100 


13,373 


,100 


13,337 


Instructional staff 
Teachers 


50.8 


6,798 


50.5 


6,729 


Instructional aides 


9.5 


1,266 


10.7 


1,424 


Support staff 

Guidance counselors/directors 


1.3 


170 


2.1 


285 


Librarians/library support 


1.0 


.. 133 


23 


335 


Administrative support 


8.2 


1,102 


62 


830 


Other support services 


24.3 


3,247 


24.0 


3,196 


Administrators 


School-based 


2.4 


324 


2.5 


334 


School district officials/administrators 


2.5 


333 


1.5 


204 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), school years 1 987-88 and 1 996-97. 
(Originally published as the Wyoming "Educational staff” table on p.434 of the complete report from which this article Is excerpted.) 
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Table D.— Revenues and expenditures for public elementary and secondary education in 
Wyoming: Fiscal years 1987 and 1996 



Revenues and expenditures (in current dollars) 


FY88 


FY97 


Revenues (in thousands of dollars) 


$568,402 


$656,713 


Revenue per pupil in membership 


5,773 


6,630 


Current expenditures (in thousands of dollars) 


466,921 


591,488 


Current expenditures per pupil In membership 


4,742 


5,971 



SOURCE: U^. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: Common Core of Data 
(CCD), school year 1996-97;and Digest of Education Statistics: 1991 (NCES 91-697). (Originally published as 
the Wyoming “Revenues and expenditures" table on p. 436 of the complete report from which this article Is 
excerpted.) 



Data sources: 

1 oon'^rc? school years 1 987-88 and 1 996-97; the following editions of the Digest of Education Statistics: 1 989 (NCES 89-643), 

Op'fNrFS 92-097), and 1997 (NCES 98-0 1 5); State ProfiiesofPubiicEiementaryand Secondary Education: 

u 'V" 97-488); NAEP 1996 Science Report Card for the Nation and 

fneSfafes (NCES 97 497), and Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Teacher Questionnaire," 1987-88 and 1993-94. 

P 7 F fi nfifn Bureau of the pnsus: ( 1 998) State Popuiation Estimates by Age and Sex: 1 980 to 1 992 (Current Population Reports, Series 

™ c ° Groups orrdSexr^rrrruo/ 77tne Set/es,Ju/y /, /990, to Ju/y 1 ^ 

sfPZnfm/), (1 998) Federal Expenditures by State for Fiscal Year / 997; and Current Population Survey Supplement (March 1 997). 

o!I'm Bureau of Economic Analysis, (1 998) Gross State Product: New Estimates for 1995-96 and Revised Estimates for 

naamc of Agriculture Food and Nutrition Service, unpublished table prepared January 25, 1 999; American Federation of Teachers, 

( 1 998) Survey and Analysis of Salary Trends 1997, 
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Mapping the Road to College: First-Generation Students’ Math Track, 
Planning Strategies, and Context of Support 

Laura Horn and Anne-Marie Nunez 

This article was originally published as the Executive Summary of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name. The sample survey data 
are from the NCES National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth-Graders (N ELS: 1988/1 994). 



College students whose parents have attained no more than 
a high school education are often referred to as “first- 
generation students.” That is, they are the first generation in 
their immediate family to enroll in college. Increasing 
attention has been paid to this group of students as a means 
of increasing the diversity of college student populations. 
Because first-generation students cannot benefit from their 
parents’ experiences in preparing for and applying to 
college, they may be at a distinct disadvantage in gaining 
access to postsecondary education. Thus, obtaining a better 
understanding of how to increase first-generation students’ 
opportunities in preparing for college may help equalize 
their chances of benefiting from a college education. 




This report compares the high school academic experiences 
of first-generation students with their peers from families 
where one or both parents either have some college educa- 
tion or are college graduates. Given the strong link between 
mathematics curricula and college enrollment (Riley 1997), 
the analysis of first-generation students’ academic prepara- 
tion focuses on mathematics course taking, beginning in the 
eighth grade. In addition, students’ college planning 
activities and the extent to which parents and other key 
individuals are involved are examined. 

The results of the study offer both negative and positive 
findings concerning the experiences of first-generation 
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students. On the negative side, even after controlling for 
measures of academic achievement, family income, family 
structure (single vs. two parents), and other related charac- 
teristics, first-generation students were less likely than their 
peers to participate in academic programs leading to college 
enrollment. Consequently, they were much less likely to 
enroll in college within 2 years of graduating from high 
school. The disparity between first-generation students and 
their peers from families where at least one parent had 
attained a bachelor’s degree was especially notable. 

On the positive side, regardless of parents’ educational 
attainment, students’ achievement, and other related 
factors, students who completed mathematics programs 
beyond the level of algebra 2 substantially increased their 
chances of enrolling in a 4-year college. In addition, other 
factors, such as parents’ participation in college preparation 
activities and students’ receiving help from their high 
school in the application process, also increased students’ 
chances of enrolling in college (at any level). 

First-Generation Students 

Just over one-quarter (27 percent) of 1992 high school 
graduates were first-generation students (figure A). Half of 
the first-generation students were from low-income fami- 
lies, in contrast to less than one-third of the students whose 



parents had some postsecondary education and less than 
1 in 10 students whose parents were college graduates.^ 
Compared to students whose parents had bachelor’s degrees 
or higher, first-generation students were more likely to be 
Hispanic or black (non-Hispanic). 

Algebra in the Eighth Grade 

Taking algebra in middle school is considered the “gateway” 
to completing advanced mathematics courses in high school 
(Oakes 1990). Yet just 14 percent of first-generation 
students took high school-level algebra in the eighth grade, 
compared with 34 percent of students whose parents were 
college graduates (figure B). Even among eighth-graders 
who were proficient at the highest mathematics level 
tested,^ a lower proportion of first-generation students 
(34 percent) than of students whose parents were college 
graduates (55 percent) took algebra in the eighth grade. 

High School Mathematics 

At the high school level, first-generation students were far 
less likely to complete any advanced-level mathematics 



Mn this report "parents were college graduates" means that at least one parent had 
attained a bachelor's degree. 

^Could perform simple problemsolving requiring conceptual understanding or the 
development of a solution strategy. 



Figure A.— Percentage distribution of 1992 high school graduates^ by first-generation status 




Some college 

(one or both parents attended 
postsecondary education; 
neither earned a bachelor’s degree) 
41.0% 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education longitudi* 
nal Study of 1988 Eighth'Graders (NELS; 1988/1 994), Data Analysis System. 
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Figure B.— Percentage of 1992 high school graduates participating in advanced mathematics curricula and the percentage enrolled in 
postsecondary education, by first-generation status 
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eighth grade in high school (beyond algebra 2)* postsecondary education 
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Any advanced m^hematics in ; : Enibff^ in any or-; . Enrolled in 4^wr college/ 

. high school (beyond algebra 2)* postsecondary education 



•Completed at least one class beyond algebra 2 labeled "advanced," including precalculus,calculus,trigonometry, probability, statistics, and algebra 3. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1 988 Eighth-Graders (NELS* 1 988/1 994) Data 
Analysis System. 



courses^ (figure C). Even among those who were proficient 
at the highest level tested in the eighth grade, 63 percent of 
first-generation students completed at least one advanced 
mathematics course in high school, compared with 83 
percent of students whose parents were college graduates. 

^Any course beyond algebra 2, such as precalculus, calculus, trigonometry, probability, 
statistics, or algebra 3. 
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However, if students took algebra in the eighth grade, they 
were more likely to complete advanced-level mathematics 
courses in high school. This was true regardless of parents’ 
education and students’ mathematics proficiency. For 
example, while nearly two- thirds (63 percent) of first- 
generation students who were proficient at the highest level 
of mathematics tested in the eighth grade had completed 
advanced high school mathematics courses, 83 percent who 

8u 
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Figure C.— Percentage distribution of 1992 high school graduates' highest level of mathematics courses completed in high school, by 
first-generation status 
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’Completed at least one class beyond algebra 2 labeled "advanced," including precalculus, calculus, trigonometry, probability, statistics, and algebra 3. 

Proficient at performing simple problemsolving requiring conceptual understanding or the development of a solution strategy. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1 988 Eighth-Graders (NELS* 1 988/1 994) Data 
Analysis System. 



took algebra in the eighth grade had done so. Comparable 
percentages for students whose parents were college 
graduates were 83 and 95 percent, respectively. In other 
words, taking algebra in the eighth grade was associated 
with substantially higher rates of participation in advanced 
mathematics courses, even while controlling for mathemat- 
ics proficiency and parents’ education. 




College Enrollment 

The rate at which students completed advanced-level high 
school mathematics courses had a direct bearing on 
whether or not they enrolled in a 4-year college within 2 
years of graduating from high school. The relationship was 
especially evident for first-generation students: nearly two- 
thirds (64 percent) who completed any advanced courses 
enrolled, compared with about one-third (34 percent) who 
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completed courses through algebra 2. Comparable percent- 
ages for students whose parents graduated from college 
were 85 and 63 percent, respectively. 

Strong academic preparation, however, did not necessarily 
lead to college enrollment for all first-generation students. 
Two years after high school graduation, roughly one-quarter 
of first-generation students who were considered “highly 
qualified”^ for admission to a 4-year college had not 
enrolled at the 4-year level, and 13 percent had not enrolled 
in any postsecondary education. In contrast, just 1 percent 
of highly qualified students who had at least one parent 
with a bachelor’s degree did not enroll in any postsecondary 
education. Thus, even for the most academically prepared 
students, first-generation students were less likely to enroll 
in postsecondary education. The remainder of the analysis 
examined factors that might help explain such discrepan- 
cies in enrollment outcomes. 

Who Encourages Students 

The involvement of parents and other key individuals such 
as teachers, counselors, school principals, close relatives, 
and friends in students’ curricular choices was explored as a 
factor that might help explain differences in curricular 
involvement and college enrollment patterns between first- 
generation and other students. 

In eighth grade 

Differences in parent involvement were apparent beginning 
in the eighth grade. As the level of parents’ education 
increased, so did the proportion of eighth-graders who 
reported that their parents encouraged them to take algebra 
in the eighth grade. Just under one-third (31 percent) of 
first-generation students reported that their parents wanted 
them to take algebra, compared with 39 percent of those 
whose parents had some college and 53 percent of those 
whose parents were college graduates. Even when control- 
ling for proficiency in mathematics, differences by parents’ 
education levels prevailed. 

On the other hand, whether or not eighth-graders reported 
being encouraged by teachers or school counselors to take 
algebra varied with their mathematics proficiency, not with 
their parents’ education. For example, among first-genera- 
tion students, 29 percent who performed below level 1 in 

^ey were in the top 10 percent of 1 992 high school graduates who enrolled In 
4-year colleges, according to a college qualification Index based on five academic 
performance criteria (class rank. GPA, NEL5 1992 test scores, ACT score, and SAT score), 
with some adjustments made depending on whether students took programs of 
rigorous academic coursework. 



o 



mathematics proficiency^ reported being encouraged by a 
teacher or counselor to take algebra in the eighth grade, 
compared with 47 percent who were proficient at the 
highest level of mathematics tested. Comparable percent- 
ages for students whose parents were college graduates were 
33 percent and 54 percent, respectively. 

In planning for their high school curriculum, eighth- 
graders relied heavily on their mothers for guidance. 
Students were much more likely to report frequently 
discussing (i.e., three or more times) their future high 
school programs with their mothers than with their fathers 
(60 vs. 43 percent). However, while frequent discussions 
with mothers varied little with parents’ education, discus- 
sions with fathers increased as parents’ highest education 
rose. About 34 percent of first-generation students, 41 
percent of students whose parents had some college, and 
50 percent of students whose parents were college graduates 
reported having frequent discussions with their fathers 
about their high school programs. 

Perhaps because they were more likely to come from single- 
parent homes, first-generation students reported frequently 
discussing their high school programs more often with their 
friends (49 percent) than with their fathers (34 percent). 

The same was not observed for students whose parents were 
college graduates; among these students, roughly half 
reported frequently discussing their high school programs 
with either their friends or fathers. 

In high school 

Confirming the results found in the eighth grade, when 
1992 high school graduates were asked in the 12th grade 
how they chose their high school programs, first-generation 
students were less likely than students whose parents were 
college graduates to report choosing their programs with 
their parents (34 vs. 48 percent). At the same time, first- 
generation students were no more likely to report choosing 
their high school programs with a teacher or counselor, or 
with friends. 

Planning for college 

In understanding what is required for college admission and 
navigating the application process, first-generation students 
may receive little assistance from their parents, who have 
had no direct experience in the process. Consequently, it 
might be expected that first-generation students would rely 
more on teachers, counselors, and other “knowledgeable 

^Could not perform simple mathematical operations on whole numbers. 
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agents” for guidance in applying to college. Yet, with two 
exceptions — getting school assistance in applying for 
financial aid and obtaining counselors’ assistance in 
choosing a 12th-grade mathematics class — there was little 
evidence that first-generation students received help from 
the school more often than did students whose parents were 
college graduates. Moreover, the two instances in which 
first-generation students were more likely to receive school 
help came very late in their high school programs. 

Conclusions 

The findings from this analysis indicate that first-generation 
students consistently trailed their counterparts whose 
parents were college graduates — and, to some degree, those 
whose parents had some college but less than a bachelor’s 
degree — in participating in curricular activities linked to 
college enrollment. This remained true when controlling for 
academic preparation and other family background charac- 
teristics. That is, even high-achieving first-generation 
students were less likely to take algebra in the eighth grade 
and less likely to complete advanced high school mathemat- 
ics courses. Correspondingly, college-qualified first- 
generation students with academic credentials similar to 
those whose parents graduated from college enrolled in 
4-year colleges and other types of postsecondary education 
at lower rates than their counterparts. 

However, when controlling for mathematics proficiency and 
parents’ education, first-generation students increased their 
likelihood of completing advanced high school mathematics 
courses by taking algebra in the eighth grade (figure B). 
Taking advanced mathematics courses in high school, in 



turn, more than doubled their chances of enrolling in a 
4-year college. 

The data also indicated that parent involvement was 
strongly associated with students’ taking algebra in eighth 
grade, taking advanced-level mathematics courses in high 
school, and subsequent enrollment in postsecondary 
education. This remained true after controlling for parents’ 
education, mathematics proficiency, and family background 
characteristics. Therefore, it is possible that providing first- 
generation students and their parents with more informa- 
tion about choosing courses to better prepare students for 
college might help these students better navigate the path to 
higher education. 
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Students at Private, For-Profit Institutions 

Ronald A. Phipps, Katheryn V Harrison, and Jamie P Merisotis 

This orticle was originaiiy published as the Executive Summary of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name. The sample survey data 
are from the NCES Nationol Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS). 



The 1992 reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
(HEA) of 1965 contained provisions that mandated institu- 
tions participating in Title IV student assistance programs to 
meet significantly more rigorous eligibility conditions than 
were previously required. These provisions were added in 
an attempt to reduce fraud and abuse in the student aid 
programs. Since then, additional legislative and regulatory 
oversight mechanisms have been implemented. For-profit 
institutions — often called proprietary or private career 
schools — were an intended focus of these changes. 

For-profit institutions have been influenced by these 
changes more than any other segment of the postsecondary 
education community. This sector’s share of federal Stafford 
subsidized loan dollars awarded has declined from a peak of 
28 percent in 1988-89 to 8 percent in 1995-96 (The Col- 
lege Board 1998). Between fiscal year (FY) 1992 and FY 94, 
the number of for-profit institutions participating in the 
Federal Family Education Loan (FFEL) program decreased 
by 14 percent. Furthermore, the share of federal Pell Grants 
awarded to students attending for-profit institutions fell 



from 19 percent in 1992-93 to 13 percent in 1995-96 (The 
College Board 1998). In light of these changes, it is impor- 
tant to explore how students at private for-profit institu- 
tions may have been affected. 

Except as noted, all findings reported below apply to 
students at less-than-4-year institutions. Other less-than-4- 
year institutions are defined as public and private, not-for- 
profit institutions. Comparisons are made between the years 
1992-93 and 1995-96. 

Profile of Students 

Students attending less-than-4-year, for-profit institutions in 
1995-96 primarily were white (58 percent), age 23 or 
younger (46 percent), and female (67 percent). They were 
also independent (71 percent), delayed their enrollment for 
a year or more after high school (69 percent; figure A), 
attended full time for at least part of the academic year 
(80 percent), and worked while enrolled (61 percent; 
figure A). 




NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 995-96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS* 1 996) Data Analysis 
System. 
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Compared to students at other less-than-4-year institutions 
in 1995-96, these students were more likely to be female, 
black, single parents, independent, and in the lowest 
income quartile (for both dependent and independent 
students). 

With respect to enrollment characteristics, students at less- 
than-4-year, for-profit institutions in 1995-96 were more 
likely to have delayed their enrollment for a year or more 
after high school, have attended full time for at least part of 
the academic year, and have not worked while enrolled 
compared to students at other less-than-4-year institutions. 

Between 1992-93 and 1995-96, there was little change in 
the demographic and enrollment characteristics of students 
at less-than-4-year, for-profit institutions. The same is true 
for their counterparts at other less-than-4-year institutions. 



Paying for College 

In 1995-96, students at less-than-4-year, for-profit institu- 
tions were more likely than students at other less-than-4- 
year institutions to have received any financial aid (78 
percent compared to 36 percent), a loan from any source 
(56 percent compared to 9 percent), and a grant from any 
source (56 percent compared to 29 percent). 

The federal government was the most extensive provider of 
financial aid to students at less-than-4-year, for-profit 
institutions in 1995-96 (figure B). Seventy-one percent 
received federal aid, 11 percent state aid, 10 percent 
institutional aid, and 2 percent employer aid. Sixty-six 
percent of aid recipients were awarded only federal aid. 

Between 1992-93 and 1995-96, changes occurred in how 
students at less-than-4-year, for-profit institutions financed 



Figure B.— Percentage of undergraduates enrolled in less-than-4-year, for-profit 

Institutions who received financial aid from various sources: 1992-93 and 
1995-96 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93 and 
1995-96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:1993 and NPSAS:1 996), Data Analysis 
System. 
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their educations. While the federal government remained 
the most extensive provider of student financial aid, the 
percentage of students receiving nonfederal aid rose from 
12 percent to 27 percent (figure B). 

Profile of Borrowers 

Borrowers at less-than-4-year, for-profit institutions were 
more likely than nonborrowers to be age 23 or younger 
(50 percent compared to 41 percent). They were less likely 
to be in the highest income quartile. Nine percent of both 
dependent and independent borrowers were in the highest 
income quartile, compared to 28 percent and 16 percent, 
respectively, of nonborrowers. 

Research on loan default identifies at least four risk factors 
associated with higher default levels (Dynarski 1994; 
Mathtech 1995). These factors include students who (1) are 
black, (2) are independent, (3) are from low-income 
families, and (4) do not have traditional high school 
diplomas. Of borrowers at less-than-4-year, for-profit 
institutions in 1995-96, 17 percent had none of these risk 
factors, 33 percent had one, 30 percent had two, 17 percent 
had three, and 3 percent had all four risk factors (figure C). 



These students were more likely to have had a greater 
number of loan default risk factors than borrowers at other 
less-than-4-year institutions. Fifty percent of borrowers at 
less-than-4-year, for-profit institutions had two or more 
default risk factors, compared to 35 percent of borrowers at 
other less-than-4-year institutions. The percentages of 
students with no risk factors were 17 percent and 
30 percent, respectively. 

There were no significant differences between 1992-93 and 
1995-96 in the number of loan default risk factors for 
either students at less-than-4-year, for-profit institutions or 
their counterparts at other institutions. 

4- Year, For-Profit Institutions 

Over the past several years, the prominence of 4-year, for- 
profit postsecondary institutions that offer programs leading 
to a baccalaureate degree and beyond has increased. 

In 1995-96, undergraduate students at 4-year, for-profit 
institutions were different than those students at less-than- 
4-year, for-profit institutions. They were less likely to be 
female (43 percent compared to 67 percent) , have not 



Figure C.— Percentage distribution of undergraduate borrowers enrolled in less-than-4-year Institutions according to number of 
loan default risk factors, by control of institution: 1 995-96 




NOTE Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE; US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1995-96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS;1 996), 
Data Analysis System. 
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worked while enrolled (15 percent compared to 39 per- 
cent), and have delayed their enrollment for a year or more 
after high school (53 percent compared to 69 percent). 

Differences also were evident with regard to financing 
behavior. The average amounts of federal loans and grants 
received by students at 4-year, for-profit institutions were 
higher than those for students at less-than-4-year, for-profit 
institutions. They also were more likely to receive employer 
aid. However, their average state grant was likely to be 
lower. 
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As the school-age population in the United States grows and 
teachers from the baby-boom generation begin to retire, 
school administrators and policymakers anticipate an 
increasing shortage of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. Although some reports indicate that in the late 
1990s relatively more college students have been interested 
in teaching than were in the early 1980s (Feistritzer 1999; 
Tabor 1999), increasing anecdotal evidence also suggests 
that schools and districts are finding it difficult to locate 
teachers to staff their classrooms (Colvin 1998; Mundy 
1999; Schultze and Zahn 1998). In times of teacher short- 
age, administrators may not feel that they can wait to find 
well-qualified graduates. 

First-time teachers are a large source of newly hired teach- 
ers for both public and private schools, accounting for 53 
percent of new hires in public schools and 42 percent in 
private schools in 1990-91. In particular, one- third of new 
hires in public schools and one-fifth of new hires in private 
schools entered teaching straight out of college. Another 
20 percent of both public and private school new hires were 
college graduates who had been doing other work between 
graduating from college and becoming teachers (Rollefson 
and Broughman 1995). Thus, new graduates are an impor- 
tant source of the teacher supply, and the rate at which they 
become teachers is important to those who staff U.S. 
classrooms. 

Which new college graduates become teachers, however? 
Persistent discrepancies between the demographics of the 
teacher and student populations — with teachers consider- 
ably less likely than students to be of raciaVethnic minority 
backgrounds— concern some parents, educators, and 
policymakers. Currently, there is limited empirical evidence 
regarding the question of whether student achievement 
would improve if teacher demographics more closely 
resembled student demographics. However, some research- 
ers have identified teachers who have been particularly 
effective with African-American children and have found 
that they tend “ ... to contextualize teaching, helping 
students build bridges linking their everyday experiences to 
new knowledge” (Darling-Hammond, Dilworth, and 
Bullmaster 1997). Another noted characteristic of these 
teachers is their tendency to use teaching practices that are 
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consistent with African-American cultural norms (Ladson- 
Billings 1994). Such researchers argue that increasing the 
proportion of teachers who have direct knowledge of 
minority group cultural norms will enhance the achieve- 
ment of minority children both through their teaching and 
by informing nonminority teachers’ practice. 

In addition to the issue of teacher race/ethnicity, 
policymakers and school administrators at all levels are 
concerned about the quality of teachers’ subject matter 
knowledge and preparation in pedagogical techniques. 
Staffing classrooms with teachers who lack preparation in 
either subject matter or pedagogy may impede progress 
toward achieving national education goals for student 
achievement (American Council on Education [ACE] 1999; 
Murray 1997; National Commission on Teaching and 
America’s Future [NCTAF] 1996, 1997). Researchers have 
found that teachers’ verbal aptitude test scores are associ- 
ated with their students’ verbal achievement (Ehrenberg 
and Brewer 1995; Ferguson 1998; Ferguson and Ladd 1996) 
and that teachers’ mathematics expertise is associated with 
their students’ mathematics achievement (Monk 1994; 
Rowan etal. 1997). 

However, research conducted in the 1980s and 1990s 
indicated that college graduates with higher standardized 
test scores were less likely than lower scoring graduates to 
teach and that higher scoring graduates who did teach were 
more likely than their lower scoring counterparts to leave 
teaching (Mumane et al. 1991; Schlecty and Vance 1983). 
Research into this issue has continued, with somewhat 
mixed results (Bruschi and Coley 1999; Gitomer, Latham, 
and Ziomek 1999). This report describes teachers’ prepara- 
tion in terms of their undergraduate grade-point averages 
overall and in their major field of study, whether they 
completed pedagogical training required for teacher 
certification, the degree to which they studied the academic 
fields they teach, and their college entrance examination 
test scores. 

This report is the second in a series of reports that follows 
1992—93 college graduates’ progress through the teacher 
pipeline using data from the 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study (B&B: 1993/1997). The first report. 
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entitled Out of the Lecture Hall and Into the Classroom: 
1992-93 College Graduates and ElementaryfSecondary School 
Teaching (Henke, Geis, and Giambattista 1996), focused on 
graduates’ forays into teaching as of 1 year after college 
graduation. 

Like Out of the Lecture Hall, this second report focuses on 
the academic characteristics and preparation for teaching of 
those who took various steps toward teaching and is 
organized by a conceptual “teacher pipeline” that represents 
a teacher’s career. The pipeline includes preparatory 
activities — considering teaching, student teaching as an 
undergraduate, becoming certified to teach, applying for 
teaching jobs — as well as teaching experiences and plans for 
teaching in the future. The report first examines the rate at 
which graduates with varying demographic and academic 
characteristics entered the teacher pipeline and continues 
by describing the steps that pipeline entrants took toward 
teaching and the experiences of those who taught. The final 
section discusses both the rate at which those who had 
taught since completing the 1992-93 degree had stopped 
teaching and all pipeline members’ expecutions for teach- 
ing in the future. Future reports will continue to follow this 
cohort into and out of teaching, studying how many 
graduates enter the pipeline after 1997, how long those who 
teach remain in the profession, and whether those who 



teach and leave return to the classroom later in their 
working lives. 

Entering the Teacher Pipeline 

For some 1992-93 college graduates, the 1992-93 degree 
was a second bachelor’s degree. Among such graduates were 
those who had prepared to teach or had taught without 
preparing prior to receiving the 1992-93 degree. For the 
purposes of this analysis, the 3 percent of graduates who 
had taught before receiving the degree or had become 
certified 1 year or more before receiving the degree were 
excluded from the population of graduates under study. The 
remaining 97 percent of 1992-93 college graduates, who 
were eligible to enter the teacher pipeline, are referred to as 
“graduates” or “bachelor’s degree recipients.” 

Graduates were identified as having entered the teacher 
pipeline when they reported that they had taught in an 
elementary or secondary school, had become certified to 
teach, had applied for a teaching position, or were consider- 
ing teaching at the time of either the 1994 or the 1997 
interview. In 1994, 1 year after completing the 1992-93 
degree, one-quarter of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients 
had entered the teacher pipeline (figure A). By 1997, 4 years 
after completing the degree, more than one-third (36 per- 
cent) had done so. The proportion of graduates who had 



Figure A. Percentage distribution of pipeline-eligible 1 992-93 bachelor's degree recipients according to whether they entered 
the teacher pipeline: 1994 and 1997 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B l 993/1 997) 
Data Analysis System. f fC- r \ 
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taught also increased between 1994 and 1997: by 1994, 8 
percent of graduates had taught, and by 1997, 13 percent 
had done so. 

As has been true historically (Mumane et al. 1991), men 
were less inclined than women to enter the pipeline. In 
addition, Asian/Pacific Islander graduates were less inclined 
tQ do so than were graduates of other racial/ethnic back- 
grounds. 

Graduates who had majored in education were highly likely 
to enter the pipeline, and the majority had taught: 84 per- 
cent of education majors had entered the pipeline, and 58 
percent of education majors had taught by 1997. About 
one-fifth to nearly one-half of graduates who had majored 
in other fields as undergraduates had entered the pipeline. 

Graduates whose college entrance examination (CEE) 
scores fell in the top quartile among 1992-93 college 
graduates were less likely than those in the bottom quartile 
to enter the teacher pipeline (32 percent versus 41 percent). 
In particular, whereas 3 percent of graduates in the top 
quartile had prepared to teach but not taught, 6 percent of 
graduates in the bottom quartile had done so. Similarly, 

6 percent of graduates in the top quartile had prepared and 
taught, compared with 12 percent in the bottom quartile.^ 
Graduates in the top quartile were about twice as likely as 
those in the bottom quartile to teach without having 
prepared, however. 

In contrast to the relationships between CEE scores and 
teaching in this cohort, the pipeline entry rate was posi- 
tively related to graduates’ grade-point averages (GPAs), 
both cumulative and in their undergraduate majors. 

Whereas 40 percent of graduates with GPAs of 3.75 or 
higher, both cumulative and in their majors, entered the 
pipeline, 32 percent of graduates with GPAs lower than 2.75 
did so. Furthermore, graduates with top GPAs were more 
likely than graduates with GPAs of less than 2.75 to have 
prepared to teach (whether or not they had taught). This is 
at least partly a function of differences in GPAs among 
graduates who had majored in different fields. Education 
majors, who were more inclined to prepare to teach and 
actually teach, also had higher undergraduate GPAs, both 
overall and in their majors, than those who had majored in 

’For the purposes of this report graduates were defined as having prepared to teach If 
their undergraduate transcripts indicated they had completed a student-teaching 
assignment or if they reported having earned a teaching certificate at the probation- 
ary level or higher. This definition does not irKtude majoring in education, nor does it 
indicate any relationship between the graduate's field of undergraduate or graduate 
study and the fields in which he or she taught 
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business/management; mathematics, computer science, or 
the natural sciences; and the social sciences (Henke, Geis, 
and Giambattista 1996). 

Working in Schools and Classrooms 

By 1997, 1992-93 college graduates who first taught within 
4 years of receiving their bachelor’s degree could have 
taught in several schools, and they were asked about as 
many as six different schools. Between receiving their 
bachelor’s degrees and the 1997 interview, most (83 per- 
cent) had worked only in public schools, far fewer 
(13 percent) only in private schools, and a small percentage 
(4 percent) in both public and private schools. Graduates 
with CEE scores in the top quartile were more likely than 
those with scores in the bottom quartile to have taught only 
in private schools (26 percent vs. 10 percent). 

Previous research indicates that graduates with higher CEE 
scores were more likely to have taught only at the secondary 
level (Gitomer, Latham, and Ziomek 1999), and B&B:1993/ 
1997 data are consistent with those findings. Graduates in 
the top quartile of scores were more likely than their peers in 
the bottom quartile to have taught only at the secondary level 
and less likely to have taught only at the elementary level 
(figure B). However, grades in college, both overall and 
within graduates’ major fields of study, were not associated 
with the level at which graduates taught. 

Some policy analysts (NCTAF 1996, 1997) have noted that 
new teachers are more likely than experienced teachers to 
teach in schools that serve disadvantaged students, and the 
B&B:1993/1997 data are somewhat consistent with this 
claim. As of 1993-94, one-fifth of the nation’s teachers 
worked in high-minority-enrollment schools — that is, 
schools where at least one-half of the enrolled students were 
of minority backgrounds (Henke et al. 1997). In contrast, 
the B&B: 1993/1997 data indicate that between 1992 and 
1997, about one-third of new teachers worked in high- 
minority-enrollment schools during their most recent 
semester of teaching. However, although 40 percent of 
schools serve large concentrations of children who receive 
free or reduced-price lunch, the B&B:1993/1997 data 
indicate that 26 percent of 1992-93 graduates taught in 
schools where at least one-half of the students do so. 

Graduates in the top quartile of the CEE score distribution 
were about one-third as likely as graduates in the bottom 
quartile to teach mainly general elementary classes. On the 
other hand, compared with those in the bottom quartile, 
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Figure B.— Percentage of 1992-93 bachelor's degree recipients who had taught 
only at the elementary or secondary levels since graduation, by college 
entrance examination (CEE) score quartile*: 1997 



Percent 



70 -I 




Bottom quartile 
Middle half 
Top quartile 




Elementary only 



Secondary only 



•Includes SAT quartile among B&B:1 993 graduates for those who had SAT scores. If no SAT 
score was available, the ACT quartile among B&B:1 993 graduates was used 

SOURCE: U3. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993 
Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B:1 993/1 997), Data Analysis System. 



top-quartile graduates were nearly twice as likely to teach 
science or mathematics and about four times as likely to 
teach English. 

Among 1992-93 bachelors degree recipients who were 
teaching full time in their most recent spring semester of 
teaching, those who taught general elementary classes were 
responsible for an average of 33 children. About 12 percent 
of these new full-time general elementary teachers believed 
their workloads were more difficult than those of other 
teachers in their schools. Full-time general elementary 
teachers who had left teaching by April 1997 were not, on 
average, responsible for more students in their most recent 
semester of teaching than those who were still teaching. 
Moreover, as compared with their colleagues who were still 
teaching in April 1997, those who left were no more likely 
to report that their workloads were more difficult than 
those of other teachers in their schools. 

Among 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients, those who 
taught single subjects full time in their most recent semester 
of teaching taught an average of six periods per day in a 
total of two subject areas. Those who worked in secondary 
schools were responsible for an average of 116 students, 
whereas those who taught in elementary schools were 
responsible for an average of 91 students. Those who left 
teaching were responsible for no more students than those 
who remained in the classroom. 







In general, single-subject teachers (for example, secondary 
English, mathematics, or music teachers) were more likely 
than general elementary teachers to report that their 
workloads were more difficult than those of other teachers 
in their school. However, single-subject teachers who left 
teaching were no more likely than single-subject teachers 
who were still teaching in April 1997 to report that they had 
more difficult workloads. 

Graduates who taught earned among the lowest annual 
salaries of their college cohort.^ Average annual salaries 
ranged from about $25,500 for teachers, clerical staff, and 
personal and service workers to about $41,000 for lawyers 
and licensed medical professionals (figure C). Graduates in 
all job categories but clerical staff, personal and service 
workers, and social work areas had higher average annual 
salaries than did those who worked as K-12 teachers. 

Nearly three-quarters of teachers among 1992-93 bachelor’s 
degree recipients would choose to teach if they could go 
back to their college days and start over again. Undergradu- 
ate academic achievement was somewhat associated with 
graduates’ willingness to teach again. Whereas about three- 
quarters of teachers who had scored in the bottom three 
quartiles of the CEE score distribution would choose 

^Salaries are reported on an annual basis and do not account for the number of weeks 
or months worked in a year.Teachers often work on 9- or 1 0-month contracts, and 
therefore their annual salaries may be lower due to fewer weeks worked as well as 
lower rates of pay. 
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Figure C.— Average annual salary* of 1992*93 bachelor's degree recipients who were employed full time in April 1 997, by occupation 



Total 

Lawyers, licensed medical professionals 
Scientists, engineers 
Sales, financial service workers 
Managers 

Skilled workers, including military 
Writers, performers 
Laborers 

Legal support nonlicensed medical workers 
Social workers, ministers, instructors 
K*12 teachers 

Personal, food, health, and recreation service workers 
Qerkal staff 




$41,000 



$25,500 

I I I I I I I I I 

$5,000 $10/X)0 $15,000 $20,000 $25,000 $30,000 $35,000 $40,000 $45,000 



^Salary data do not take into account number of weeks or months worked per year. 

SOURCE: U^. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B:1993/1997), Data Analysis 
System. 



teaching again, about two-fifths of their colleagues in the 
top quartile would do so. However, graduates’ GPAs, both 
overall and in their majors, were not associated with their 
willingness to teach again. 

The degree to which teachers had received training in 
pedagogy was associated with their willingness to teach 
again. For example, whereas 45 percent of those who had 
no record of completing a student-teaching assignment and 
were not certified reported that they would choose teaching 
again, 80 percent of those certified to teach reported that 
they would teach again. 



Leaving or Stopping Out 

One in five 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients who 
started teaching after college had left teaching as of April 
1997.^ Future analyses will determine whether these 
teachers were stopping out and will return to the classroom 
later in their working lives. Neither gender nor race/ 
ethnicity was associated with whether new teachers had left 

^In this analysis, 'leaving' meant not teaching for more than 3 months. This section of 
the report discusses leaving teaching without returning, defined as leaving no later 
than January 1997 and not returning by April 1997. This definition was develop^ to 
exdude from 'leavers' two categories of teachers: (1) those who left at some point but 
returned to the classroom by April 1997 and (2) those who left within 3 months of the 
beginning of the 1 997 data collection and whose potential return within the allotted 
3 months would not have been measured. 
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teaching without returning. However, graduates with CEE 
scores in the top quartile were twice as likely as those with 
scores in the bottom quartile to have left without returning 
(32 percent vs. 16 percent) (figure D). 

In general, in contrast to new teachers who had less training 
in pedagogy, those with more training were less likely to 
have left by April 1997. For example, 15 percent of those 
who had student taught had left as of April 1997, compared 
with 29 percent of those who had not student taught. 
Similarly, whereas 14 percent of certified teachers had left as 
of April 1997, 49 percent of those without certification had 
done so. 

Plans Regarding Teaching in the Future 

In 1997, all graduates were asked whether they planned to 
be working full time in 3 years and, if so, what they ex- 
pected to be doing. Graduates were also asked what work 



they expected they would do in the longer term. Overall, 
about 8 percent of graduates expected to be teaching full 
time in 3 years, and 7 percent expected to be teaching in the 
longer term. Gender and race/ethnicity were related to 
graduates’ plans for teaching in the future. Whereas 10 
percent of women expected to teach full time in 3 years and 
to teach in the longer term, about 4 percent of men did so. 
Asian/Pacific Islander graduates were less likely than 
Hispanic and white, non-Hispanic graduates to expect to 
teach full time in 3 years or in the longer term. In addition, 
black, non-Hispanic graduates were about one-half as likely 
as white, non-Hispanic graduates to expect to teach in the 
longer term. 

As with their entrance into teaching, graduates with higher 
CEE scores were less likely than graduates with lower 
scores to expect to teach in the future. For example, 
whereas 4 percent of top-quartile graduates expected to 



Figure D.— Of 1992-93 bachelor's degree recipients who first taught after receiving the bachelor's degree, percentage distribution according to teaching 
status in April 1997, by college entrance examination (CEE) score quartile 




I I Still teaching 
Left teaching 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B:1 993/1 997), Data Analysis System. 
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teach full time in 3 years, 10 percent of those in the bottom 
quartile did so. Graduates with the lowest GPAs (less than 
2.75) were less likely than graduates with GPAs of 2.75 or 
higher to expect to teach in the future. 



were less likely to have cumulative GPAs of 3.5 or higher 
(McCormick, Horn, and Knepper 1996). Therefore, gender 
differences in teaching may at least partly explain the 
divergent CEE and GPA findings. 



Preparation to teach was associated with differences in 
graduates’ expectations for teaching in the future. Fifty -six 
percent of certified teachers expected to be teaching full 
time in 3 years, and 44 percent expected to be teaching in 
the longer term. 

Summary 

Although 13 percent of 1992-93 college graduates had 
taught by 1997, 8 percent expected to teach full time in 3 
years and 7 percent expected to teach in the longer term. 
Thus, it appears that many graduates who teach soon after 
college do not expect to spend much time teaching, let 
alone make it a career. Whether this is also true in other 
white-collar professions has not yet been studied empiri- 
cally, however, and remains an important question for 
future research. If, indeed, new college graduates often 
change careers regardless of the occupations in which they 
begin their postbaccalaureate working lives, educators and 
poUcymakers who want to improve teacher retention rates 
may need to address undergraduate career development 
more generally in addition to teachers’ professional prepara- 
tion, working conditions, and support. 

White, non-Hispanic graduates continue to be more 
inclined than minority graduates to teach. Asian/Pacific 
Islander graduates were generally less inclined than gradu- 
ates of other racial/ethnic backgrounds to teach. Black, non- 
Hispanic graduates were less inclined than Hispanic or 
white, non-Hispanic graduates to expect to teach in the 
longer term. Thus, this cohort’s plans for the future do not 
suggest that the proportion of minority teachers will more 
closely resemble the proportion of minority students in the 
future. 

Graduates’ commitment to teach, whether measured in 
terms of pedagogical training and certification or expecta- 
tions for teaching in the future, was associated with their 
CEE scores and with their undergraduate GPAs, although in 
opposite directions. Graduates with higher scores were less 
inclined to teach, while graduates with higher GPAs were 
more inclined to teach. As has traditionally been true, 
however, men were less inclined than women to teach, and 
although men were more likely than women to score in the 
top quartile of college entrance examination scores, they 



Consistent with such a hypothesis, secondary-level teach- 
ers, who are more likely than elementary-level teachers to 
be men, were also more likely than elementary-level 
teachers to have scored in the top quartile of the CEE score 
distribution and were as likely as all graduates to have 
scored in the top quartile. Secondary teachers were less 
likely than elementary teachers to have top GPAs, overall 
and in their majors. 

Thus, patterns in teaching behavior among 1992-93 college 
graduates have continued from their first year out of college 
through their fourth. Whether these patterns will continue 
as states and localities both meet the needs of a growing 
school-age population and attempt to improve the quality of 
their teaching forces is a question for future research as the 
B&B:1993 study continues into the next century. 
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Fall Enrollment in Postsecondary Institutions: 1997 

Samuel Barbett 

This article was originally published as the Executive Summary afthe E.D. Tabs repart afthe same name. The universe data are fram the 
Integrated Pastsecondary Education Data System "Fall Enrollment Survey" (IPEDS-EF). 



Introduction 

This report presents detailed tabulations of student 
enrollment in postsecondary education institutions in the 
50 states and the District of Columbia for fall 1997. It 
focuses primarily on degree-granting institutions that are 
eligible for Title IV federal financial aid, although sum- 
mary data are also presented for non-degree-granting 
eligible institutions.^ Data for this report are taken from 
the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System “Fall 
Enrollment Survey” (IPEDS-EF) of the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES). 

This is the second year that NCES has used Title IV 
eligibility and degree-granting status to operationally 
define a higher education institution. Prior to 1996, higher 
education institutions were defined as postsecondary 
institutions that were accredited at the college level by an 
agency recognized by the Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Education. This change from reporting on higher educa- 
tion institutions as defined by accreditation status to 
reporting on them as defined by Title IV eligibility and 
degree-granting status was necessary because the Depart- 
ment of Education no longer distinguishes among institu- 
tions based upon accreditation status. Thus, it is no longer 
possible for NCES to obtain updated lists of “higher 
education” institutions as defined in previous reports. In 
lieu of this designation, NCES has identified subsets of 
postsecondary institutions on the basis of whether or not 
they are eligible to participate in Title IV federal financial 
aid programs because Title IV eligibility has implications 
for reporting and is of particular policy interest.^ Institu- 
tions are further subdivided by whether or not they grant 
degrees, information that is available directly from IPEDS 
data.^ 

’In the remainder of the report, Institutions that are eligible for Title IV federal financial 
aid will be designated simply as 'eligible.' 

^tle IV eligibility is based on lists of eligible institutions maintained by the 
Department of Education's Office of Postsecondary Education (OPE). 

^In 1995, the Title IV eligible, degree-granting universe included approximately 5 per- 
cent more institutions than were Included in the universe of Institutions that were 
accredited at the college level. Most of the institutions that were added to the new 
reporting universe were private for-profit institutions with relatively small student 
enrollments.Therefore,lt is estimated that the total enrollment of the Title IV eligible, 
degree-granting universe Is approximately 0.1 percent larger that that of the former 
'accredited' universe. More information on how this change in universe definition has 
affected fall enrollment counts may be found in Barbett (1998). 







Characteristics of Enrolled Students 

In the fall of 1997, 14.9 million students were enrolled in 
the 6,252 postsecondary institutions that were eligible to 
participate in Title IV federal financial aid programs 
(table A). Of these, 97.3 percent were enrolled in institu- 
tions that awarded at least an associate’s degree. Over 
three-fourths of all students were enrolled in public 
institutions, of which 98.5 percent attended degree- 
granting institutions and 1.5 percent were enrolled in 
non-degree-granting institutions. 

About 21 percent of students in eligible degree-granting 
institutions were enrolled in private non-profit schools, 
and about 2 percent were in private for-profit schools. Of 
those students enrolled in non-degree-granting institu- 
tions, 48 percent were enrolled in private for-profit 
institutions. 

About 3 percent of students enrolled in eligible post- 
secondary institutions were nonresident aliens (individu- 
als who are in the United States on temporary visas). Of 
the citizens and resident aliens enrolled in eligible post- 
secondary institutions, 72.8 percent were white; 11.3 
percent were black, non-Hispanic; 8.8 percent were 
Hispanic; 6.1 percent were Asian/Pacific Islander; and 1.0 
percent were American Indian/Alaska Native. As shown by 
the racial/ethnic distribution of U.S. citizens and resident 
aliens in table B, minority'^ students represented a higher 
proportion of the enrollment at non-degree-granting 
postsecondary institutions than at degree-granting 
institutions. 

The distribution of students by racial/ethnic background 
varied considerably by level, participation status, and 
type of institution. For example, blacks, Hispanics, and 
American Indians/Alaska Natives comprised a higher 
percentage of undergraduate enrollment than graduate or 
first-professional enrollments. Further, a higher percentage 
of blacks and whites were enrolled as first-time, first- 
year students than at the total undergraduate level. 

■^Nonresident aliens are not included as minority enrollment, but are categorized 
separately. 
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Table A. Total enrollment in Title IV eligible postsecondary institutions, by degree-granting status, control, and level of institution: 50 states and the 
District of Columbia, fall 1 997 



Control and 
level of institution 


All institutions 


Degree-granting 


Non-degree-granting 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


All institutions 


14,900,416 


100.0 


14,502,334 


100.0 


398,082 


100.0 


Public 


1 1,370,755 


76.3 


11,196,119 


77.2 


174,636 


43.9 


Private non-profit 


3,012,106 


20.2 


2,977,614 


20.5 


34,492 


8.7 


Private for-profit 


517355 


3.5 


328,601 


23 


188,954 


47.5 


4-year 


8398353 


59.7 


8396,765 


613 


1,888 


0.5 


2-year 


5,751351 


38.6 


5,605,569 


38.7 


146,282 


36.7 


Less-than-2-year 


249,912 


1.7 


(t) 


(t) 


249,912 


62.8 



tNot applicable; alt less-than-2-year-institutions are non-degree-granting. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, percentages may not add to 100.0 percent 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 1997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, Tall Enrollment Survey" 
(IPEDS-EF:1997). 



Table B.— Total enrollment in Title IV eligible postsecondary institutions, by degree-granting status of institution and residency status and race/ethnidty 
of student: 50 states and the District of Columbia, fall 1 997 



Residency status and 


All Institutions 


Degree-granting 


Non-degree-granting 


race/ethnidty of student 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Ail students 
U3. citizens and 


14,900,416 


100.0 


14,502,334 


100.0 


398,082 


100.0 


resident aliens 


14,432370 


96.9 


14,037,332 


96.8 


395,238 


993 


Nonresident aliens 
U3. citizens and 


467346 


3.1 


465,002 


3.2 


2,844 


0.7 


resident aliens 


14,432370 


100.0 


14,037,332 


100.0 


395,238 


100.0 


White, non-Hispanic 


10304,757 


72.8 


10,266,122 


73.1 


238,635 


60.4 


Total minority 


3,927313 


27.2 


3,771,210 


26.9 


156,603 


39.6 


Black, non4iispanic 


1,630,291 


11.3 


1,551,044 


11.0 


79,247 


20.1 


Hispanic 


1,275301 


8.8 


1,218,493 


8.7 


57,108 


14.4 


Asian/Pacific Islander 
American Indian/ 


875,051 


6.1 


859,206 


6.1 


15,845 


4.0 


Alaska Native 


146370 


1.0 


142,467 


1.0 


4,403 


1.1 



NOTE: Because of rounding, percentages nriay not add to 1 00.0 percent 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, "Fall Enrollment Survey" 
(IPEDS-EF;1997). ' 



Asians/Pacific Islanders, on the other hand, comprised 

11.0 percent of all first-professional students, but only 

6.0 percent of undergraduate and 4.7 percent of graduate 
students. 

In 1997, a larger percentage of all students in degree- 
granting institutions (55.9 percent) were women. Simi- 
larly, the majorit>" of undergraduate (56.1 percent) and 
graduate (56.8 percent) students were women (table C). 
However, women made up only 43.1 percent of first- 
professional students. Within each of the racial/ethnic 



groups, women composed the majority of all undergradu- 
ates as well as first-time, first-year undergraduates. 
Similarly, at the postbaccalaureate level, women made 
up over half of the graduate students in each racial/ethnic 
category, although Asian women were a bare majority, 
comprising 50.7 percent of all Asian graduate students. 

It is also notable that more than two-thirds of all black 
graduate students were women. However, at the first- 
professional level, the picture is quite different for all 
racial/ethnic groups except blacks. While women ac- 
counted for just 41.4 percent of white first-professional 
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Table C— Percentage distribution of racial/ethnic enrollment in Title IV eligible degree-granting institutions, by sex and student level: 50 states and 
the District of Columbia, fall 1 997 



Sex and student level 


Total 


White, 

non-Hispanic 


Black, 

non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

Islander 


American 

Indian/Alaska 

Native 


Nonresident 

alien 


Total men 


44.1 


44.3 


37.4 


43.2 


48.6 


41.4 


57.0 


Undergraduate 


43.9 


44.4 


37.7 


43.2 


48.3 


41.4 


52.7 


First-time, first-year 


46.2 


46.7 


41.9 


45.4 


49.0 


44.5 


53.7 


Other undergraduates 


43.4 


43.9 


36.8 


42.8 


48.2 


40.6 


■ • ■.•52.6 --‘ ; 


First-professional 


56.9 


58.6 


43.1 


55.1 


53.5 


53.8 


65;2 

627 


Graduate 


43.2 


41.2 


32.5 


40.0 


493 


39:4 


Total women 


55.9 


55.7 


62.6 


56.8 


51.4 


58.6 


43.0 


Undergraduate 


56.1 


55.6 


62.3 


56.8 


51.7 


58.6 


47.3 


First-time, first-year 


53.8 


53.3 


58.1 


54.6 


51.0 


55.5 


463 


Other undergraduates 


56.6 


56.1 


63.2 


57.2 


51.8 


59.4 


47.4 


First-professional 


43.1 


41.4 


56.9 


44.9 


46.5 


46.2 


34:8 


Graduate 


56.8 


58.8 


67.5 


60.0 


50.7 


606 


37.3 



NOTE: Because of rounding, percentages may not add to 100.0 percent. 

SOURCE: U5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System,"Fall Enrollment Survey" 



students, 46.5 percent of Asian students, 44.9 percent of 
Hispanic students, and 46.2 percent of American Indians, 
they accounted for 56.9 percent of black first-professional 
students. 

Most students (58.2 percent) were enrolled on a full-time 
basis (table D). Hispanic students, however, were more 
likely to enroll part time than whites or other minorities: 
about half (49.6 percent) of all Hispanic students attended 
school part time. However, at the first-professional and 
graduate levels, Hispanic students were more likely to 
enroll on a full-time basis than black or white students. 
Asian/Pacific Islander students were more likely than 
students of any other racial/ethnic group to attend full 
time at both the undergraduate (61.0 percent) and gradu- 
ate levels (51.0 percent). 

Hispanics and American Indians/Alaska Natives were a 
smaller percentage of 4-year college enrollment and a 
larger percentage of 2-year college enrollment than might 
be expected from the overall distribution of enrolled 
students by race/ethnicity. Additionally, blacks and 
Hispanics made up almost 30 percent of the total enroll- 
ment in for-profit, eligible, degree-granting institutions 
compared with about 15 percent of the enrollment in 
private non-profit institutions and 20 percent of the 
enrollment in public institutions. Although non-degree- 
granting institutions enrolled only 2.7 percent of all 
students attending eligible postsecondary institutions. 



they enrolled a higher percentage of black (4.9 percent) 
and Hispanic (4.5 percent) students. 

Data on median age (table E) show that in addition to 
undergraduates being youngest overall, first-professional 
students are younger than graduate students. Indeed, in 
fall 1997, 64 percent of undergraduates were under 25, 
with a median age of 21.8. In comparison, 37.3 percent of 
first-professional students were under 25 (with a median 
age of 26.2), and 15.3 percent of graduate students were 
under 25 (with a median age of 30.6). 

Among undergraduate students, full-time students were 
significantly younger than part-time students. About 82 
percent of full-time undergraduates were under 25 com- 
pared with 38 percent of part-time undergraduates, and 
there was a differential in median age of almost 8 years 
between full-time and part-time undergraduates. The 
median age of a full-time undergraduate in 1997 was 
20.4 while the median age of a part-time undergraduate 
was 28.0. 

Women undergraduates, overall, were slightly older than 
men undergraduates, by about half a year, on average. The 
greatest difference in age between men and women under- 
graduates was evidenced among part-time students, with 
women being approximately 2 years older than their male 
counterparts. Interestingly, women first-professional 
students were slightly younger (median age 25.6), on 
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Table D.— Percentage distribution of raciai/ethnic enrollment In Title IV eligible degree<granting institutions, by attendance status and student level: 
50 states and the District of Columbia, fall 1997 



Attendance status 
and student level 


Total 


White, 

non-Hispanic 


Black, 

non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Asian/ 

Padfic 

Islander 


American 

Indian/Alaska 

Native 


Nonresident 

alien 


Full-time 


58.2 


58.1 


57.8 


50.4 


61.3 


57.2 


77.2 


Undergraduate 


59.6 


60.2 


59.1 


503 


61.0 


57.4 


78.3 


First-time, first-year 


78.1 


79.0 


76.7 


70.0 


79.3 


73.1 


87:2 


Other undergraduates 


55.6 


56.0 


55.0 


46.7 


57.4 


53.9 


76.7 


First-professional 


89.6 


89.2 


84.8 


90.4 


94.5 


91.1 . 


92;2 


Graduate 


42.9 


38.0 


39.3 


41.4 


51.0 


A6A . ; 




Part-time 


41.8 


41.9 


42:2 


49.6 


38.7 


423 


22.8 


Undergraduate 


40.4 


39.8 


40.9 


493 


39.0 


42.6 


21.7 


First-time, first-year 


21.9 


21.0 


23.3 


30.0 


20.7 


26.9 


12.8 


Other undergraduates 


44.4 


44.0 


45.0 


533 


42.6 


46.1 


23.3 


First-professional 


10.4 


10.8 


15.2 


9.6 


5.5 


8.9 


7.8 


Graduate 


57.1 


62.0 


60.7 


58.6 


49.0 


53.6 


24.8 



NOTE: Because of rounding, percentages may not add to 100.0 percent. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, "Fall Enrollment Survey" 



Table E.— Median age of enrolled students and the percent of enrolled students itfho are under 25 in Title IV eligible degree-granting institutions, by 
student level, attendance status, and sex: 50 states and the District of Columbia, fall 1997 



Attendance status 
and sex 


Undergraduate 


First-professional 


Graduate 


Median 


Percent 
under 25 


M^ian 


Percent 

under25 


Median 


Percent 

under25 


All students 


21.8 


64.0 


262 


37.3 


30.6 


153 


Men 


21.6 


67.1 


263 


33.9 


30.2 




Women 


22.0 


61.6 


25.6 


41.9 


30.9 


16.2 


Full-time 


20.4 


813 


25.7 


40.6 


28.0 


249 


Men 


203 


83.1 


26.1 


37.0 


28.1 


21.9 


Women 


20.4 


807 


253 


453 


27.8 


^ ■■ .-27.6V'. ■ 


Part-time 


28.0 


37.9 


31.9 


9’4 


333 


. '■ . ' ■■ ■■ 


Men 


263 


413 


32.0 


8.2 


32.9 




Women 


29.0 


35.4 


31.7 


11.2 


34.2 


8.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, "Fall Enrollment Survey" 
(IPEDS-EF:1997). ' 



average, than their male counterparts (median age 26.5), 
while women graduate students were slightly older 
(median age 30.9) than men graduate students (median 
age 30.2). 

Fall 1997 enrollment data tend to confirm the notion that 
2-year institutions serve an older population than 4-year 
schools. The median age of 4-year undergraduates in 1997 
was 21, while the median age of 2-year college students 
was 24. 

Changes in Enrollment Between 
1996 and 1997 

Between 1996 and 1997, enrollment in higher education 
institutions increased by 0.9 percent. This change was 



O 




driven almost entirely by an increase in the number of 
full-time students. When broken down by race and 
ethnicity, the increase was largely due to a change in 
minority enrollments. There was no measurable change in 
the number of white students or the number of part-time 
students, and the number of nonresident aliens decreased 
by less than .3 percent. The numbers of both men and 
women increased, but women had a higher percentage 
increase than men (a 1.1 percent increase vs. a .7 percent 
increase) . 

This general pattern of change was somewhat different in 
each institutional sector. Enrollments increased in 4-year 
public institutions by .5 percent, although there were 
decreases in the numbers of whites, males, and part-time 
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students and increases in the numbers of all other stu- 
dents. In 4-year private institutions, enrollments of all 
types of students increased, although the percentage 
increase in 4-year private for-profit institutions was sub- 
stantially higher than in private non-profit institutions. 
The overall increase in enrollment in 4-year private 
non-profit institutions was 1.3 percent while the overall 
increase in 4-year private for-profit institutions was 
18.7 percent. 

Overall, there was also an increase in the numbers of 
students attending 2-year institutions due totally to 
increases at public 2-year institutions. In private non- 
profit and private for-profit 2-year institutions, total 
enrollment declined between 1996 and 1997. The num- 
bers of white students and nonresident aliens declined 
overall, while the numbers of all other students increased. 
In private non-profit institutions, smaller numbers of 
whites, blacks, Hispanics, American Indians, and nonresi- 
dent aliens resulted in an overall 4.8 percent decrease in 
the number of students enrolled. In private for-profit 
institutions, decreases in the numbers of whites, Asians or 
Pacific Islanders, and American Indians/Alaska Natives 
were largely offset by increases in the numbers of blacks 
and Hispanics, and a 50 percent increase in nonresident 
alien enrollment. 

The increase in enrollment between 1996 and 1997 
occurred at undergraduate and graduate student levels 
although at different rates. Undergraduate enrollment 
increased by 1.0 percent and graduate enrollment in- 
creased by .6 percent, while enrollment in first-profes- 
sional schools did not change. Among undergraduates, 
there were increased numbers of men and women, full- 
and part-time students, and U.S. citizens and resident 
aliens (all races), although there were substantial differ- 
ences in the rates of increases. Only the number of non- 
resident aliens decreased. 

The overall static level of enrollment in first-professional 
schools does not reflect the detailed changes. The number 
of whites, blacks, and Hispanics decreased while the 
number of Asians/Pacific Islanders and American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives increased. The number of women enrolled 
at the first-professional level increased by 2.4 percent 
while the number of men decreased by 1.8 percent. 
Additionally, while first-professional enrollments in public 
institutions went up, they went down in both private non- 
profit and private for-profit institutions. 
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At the graduate level, minorities, nonresident aliens, 
and women increased their share of graduate enrollment 
between 1996 and 1997. Even so, minorities comprised 
only 17 percent of the graduate student enrollment 
compared to their 27 percent share of undergraduate 
enrollment. 

Enrollments by State 

The distribution of minority enrollment by state largely 
reflects the distribution of minority residents within each 
state. To illustrate, in 1997, states differed greatly in the 
distribution of minority and white students. For example, 
in California less than half of the students enrolled in 
colleges and universities were white, while blacks, who 
represent 10.7 percent of enrollments nationally, com- 
posed only 7.8 percent of California’s enrollment. By 
comparison, Hispanics made up 20.7 percent of 
California’s enrollment, and Asians or Pacific Islanders, 
17.8 percent. Conversely, in Alabama, the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina, blacks’ share of enrollment ranged from 
22.6 to 31.0 percent, which was more than double their 
national enrollment share. In New Mexico and Texas, 
Hispanics composed 33.6 and 21.7 percent of total 
enrollment, respectively, compared with their 8.4 percent 
share of enrollment in the nation as a whole. In Hawaii, 
Asians/Pacific Islanders composed 60.7 percent of total 
enrollment, while in Alaska, Arizona, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and South Dakota, 
American Indians/Alaska Natives had a significant share of 
total enrollment (4.0 percent to 11.2 percent) compared 
with 1.0 percent nationally. 

While there was very little change in enrollment between 
1996 and 1997 (.9 percent increase), 16 states and the 
District of Columbia experienced decreases in enrollment. 
Nebraska had the largest percentage decrease (7.6 per- 
cent), while Minnesota and North Dakota experienced 
declines in enrollment of over 5 percent. Washington State 
posted the largest percentage increase in enrollment 
(3.9 percent), followed by Utah (3.7 percent), Mississippi 
(3.6 percent), Arkansas (3.4 percent), Nevada (3.3 per- 
cent), Missouri (3.2 percent), and California (3.1 percent). 

The District of Columbia and five of the states that had a 
decline in total enrollment between 1996 and 1997 also 
had a decrease in the number of minority students en- 
rolled in institutions in their states, and one state with an 
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overall increase had a decrease in minority enrollment 
(Iowa). In most states, however the percentage increase in 
minority enrollment was much greater than the percentage 
increase in total enrollment. For example, Arkansas had a 
3.4 percent increase in total enrollment and a 9.4 percent 
increase in minority enrollment. 
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Degrees and Other Awards Conferred by Title IV Eligible, Degree-Granting 
Institutions: 1996-97 

Frank B. Morgan 

This article was ariginally published as the Executive Summary af the E,D, Tabs repart af the same name. The universe data are fram the NCES 
Integrated Pastsecandary Educatian Data System "Campletians Survey" (IPEDS-C) and "Cansalidated Survey" (IPEDS-CN). 



Introduction 

This report presents data on postsecondary degrees con- 
ferred during the 1996-97 academic year Quly 1, 1996, to 
June 30, 1997) that were collected through the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS).^ IPEDS 
collects, among other data, the number of degrees and 
awards conferred in each field of study by award level 
(ranging from postsecondary certificates requiring less than 
1 year of study to doctor’s and first-professional degrees and 
certificates) and by race/ethnicity and gender of recipient. 

Discipline divisions and their specialties (fields of study) 
are specified in the Classification of Instructional Programs 
(CIP), which was developed by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) and is the federally accepted 
standard for collecting, reporting, and interpreting educa- 
tion program data. This report uses the 1990 version of CIP 
(Morgan, Hunt, and Carpenter 1991) for classifying degree 
fields. 

Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (amended) 
establishes federal financial aid programs (e.g.. Pell Grants, 
Stafford Loans) for students attending postsecondary 
institutions. This report focuses on those institutions that 
(1) have been certified eligible to participate in these Title 
IV programs, (2) grant associate’s or higher degrees, and 
(3) are within the 50 states and the District of Columbia.^ 



Public institutions awarded the majority of degrees at all 
degree levels, except for first-professional degrees. Public 
institutions awarded 81.5 percent of associate’s degrees, 
about two-thirds of bachelor’s and doctor’s degrees, and 
55.6 percent of master’s degrees. However, public institu- 
tions awarded only 39.7 percent of first-professional degrees 
(table B). 

Sex and race/ethnidty of degree recipients 

The proportion of degrees awarded to women increased 
slightly at all degree levels from 1995-96, with the majority 
of degrees in 1996-97 at the associate’s, bachelor’s, and 
master’s degree levels being awarded to women. Degrees 
awarded to women at the doctoral degree level represented 

40.8 percent and at the first-professional level 42.1 percent 
(table B). 

Nearly three-quarters (73.1 percent) of all degrees awarded 
in 1996-97 were awarded to white students, 19.2 percent 
were awarded to minority students, and 7.7 percent were 
awarded to nonresident aliens or individuals whose race/ 
ethnicity was unknown. These percentages, however, varied 
considerably by level of degree. For example, nonresident 
aliens received less than 10 percent of all associate’s, 
bachelor’s, and first-professional degrees, but received 

11.8 percent of all master’s degrees and 25.0 percent of all 
doctor’s degrees (table B). 



Highlights 

In the 1996-97 academic year, nearly 2.3 million degrees 
were awarded by America’s Title IV eligible, degree-granting 
institutions. Of the total number of degrees awarded, 

25.0 percent were associate’s degrees, 51.3 percent were 
bachelor’s degrees, 18.3 percent were master’s degrees, 

2.0 percent were doctor’s degrees, and 3.4 percent were 
first-professional degrees (table A). 

'The 'Completions Survey'was sent to all institutions that award associate's or higher 
level degrees or postbaccalaureate or higher certificates and that are eligible to 
participate in federal Title IV financial aid programs. Eligible postsecondary institutions 
that award only less-than-4-year certificates or diplomas reported completions as part 
of the IPEDS 'Consolidated Survey.'The'Completions'data file combines data from 
the two surveys so that a complete picture of the universe of eligible postsecondary 
education institutions in the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and the territories is 
possible. 



The proportion of degrees awarded to minority students 
was highest at the associate’s level (22.4 percent) and 
dropped at each successive degree level through the doctor’s 
degree; the minority shares at these levels were 19.4 percent 
of bachelor’s degrees, 14.6 percent of master’s degrees, and 

12.1 percent of doctor’s degrees. This drop was even more 
precipitous when blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives are examined separately from Asians/Pacific 
Islanders. Blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians received 

18.1 percent of all associate’s degrees in 1996-97, 13.7 
percent of bachelor’s degrees, 10.3 percent of master’s 
degrees, and 6.6 percent of doctor’s degrees. One-fifth 
(20.9 percent) of first-professional degrees were awarded to 
minorities (table B). 



^ese 4,002 degree-grantlng,Tlt!e IV eligible institutions represent 61 .1 percent of all 
postsecondary institutions within the 50 states and the District of Columbia on the ^ 
1996-97'Completions'datafile. ' 
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Table A.-Number and percentage distribution of degrees conferred by Title IV eligible, degree-granting institutions, by level of degree, control of 
institution, sex, and race/ethnicity of recipient: 50 states and the District of Columbia, 1996-97 



Aff institutions 

Control of institution 
Public 

Private non-profit 
Private for-profit 

Sex of recipient 
Men 
Women 

Race/ethnicity of recipient 
White, non-Hispanic 
Minority 

Slacignon-Hispanic 
Hispanic . 

Asian/Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaska Native 
Race/ethnicity unknown 
Nonresident alien 



Associate's degrees 



Number 



Percent 
of total 



Doctor's degrees 



Number 



Percent 
of total 



All institutions 45,876 

Control of institution 

Public 29338 

Private non-profit 15,694 

Private for-profit 344 

Sex of recipient 

Men 27,146 

Women 18,730 

Race/ethnicity of recipient 

White, non-Hispanic 27,183 

Minority 5^551 

Blaclg non-Hispanic 1,786 

Hispanic 1,068 

Asian/Pacific Islander 2,528 

American Indian/Alaska Native 169 

Race/ethnicity unknown 1,689 

Nonresident alien 1 1,453 



2.0 

1.9 

23 

0.5 

2.7 

13 

1.6 

1.3 

1.0 

0.9 

2.1 

1.1 

2.6 

103 



Bachelor^ degrees 



Master^ degrees 



Number 



Percent 
of total 



Number 



Percent 
of total 



571,226 


25.0 


1,172,879 


51.3 


419,401 


465,494 


30.3 


776,677 


50.5 


233337 


49,168 


7.3 


384,086 


56.7 


181,104 


56,564 


75.9 


12,116 


16.3 


5,060 


223,948 


22.4 


520315 


52.1 


180,947 


347,278 


26.9 


652,364 


50.6 


238,454 


419,994 


25.1 


878,460 


52.5 


288,552 


128,060 


293 


227,216 


51.8 


61,217 


55,054 


30.4 


91,986 


503 


26,901 


42,568 


34.7 


60,902 


49.7 


14,574 


24,586 


20.6 


67,086 


56.2 


17,898 


5,852 


373 


7,242 


46.4 


1,844 


12,408 


19.4 


28,275 


44.1 


20,080 


10,764 


9.6 


38,928 


34.7 


49,552 



183 

15.2 

26.7 
6.8 

18.1 

18.5 

173 

14.0 

14.9 

11.9 

1 5.0 

11.8 
313 

44.1 



First-professional degrees 



Total degrees 



Number 



Percent 
of total 



Number 



Percent 
of total 



78,730 

31,243 

47,029 

458 

45,564 

33,166 

58,972 

16,442 

5,184 

3,529 

7,226 

503 

1,670 

1346 



3.4 

2.0 

6.9 

0.6 

4.6 

2.6 

3.5 
3.7 

2.9 
2.9 
6.1 
3.2 

2.6 

1.5. 



2,288,112 

1,536,489 

677,081 

74,542 

998,120 

1389,992 

1,673,161 

438,486 

180,911 

122,641 

119,324 

15,610 

64,122 

112343 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

iob.o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Postsecondary Education Data System/Completions Survey"(IPEDS-C:1996-97) 



Fields of study for associate's, bachelor's, 
master's, and doctor's degrees 

In 1996-97, approximately 86 percent of all associate’s 
degrees were awarded by 2-year institutions, with the 
remainder awarded by 4-year institutions. One-third of all 
associate’s degrees at 2-year institutions were awarded in 
liberal/general studies and humanities, a field that generally 
permits transfers to 4-year institutions. Another one-third 
were awarded in two occupational programs, business 
management/administrative services (16.6 percent) and the 

:: : i 



o 

ERIC 



health professions/related sciences (16.4 percent). In 4-year 
institutions, liberal/general studies and humanities com- 
prised 19.7 percent of associate’s degrees awarded, while the 
health professions/related sciences and business manage- 
ment/administrative services comprised 22.6 percent and 
17.4 percent of associate’s degrees, respectively. The per- 
centages of associate’s degrees in most fields in 2-year and 
4-year institutions were fairly similar. However, at 4-year 
institutions, degrees in two fields (engineering-related 
technologies and health professions/related sciences) were 
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Table B.— Number and percentage distribution of degrees conferred by Title IV eligible, degree-granting institutions, by level of degree, control of institution, 
sex, and race/ethnicity of recipient: 50 states and the District of Columbia, 1 995-96 and 1 996-97 







Associate's degrees 








Bachelor's degrees 








1995-96 


1996-97 




1995-96 


1996-97 














Percent 










Percent 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


change 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


change 


All institutions 


555,216 


100.0 


571,226 


100.0 


2.9 


1,164,792 


100.0 


1,172379 


100.0 


0.7 


Control of institution 






















Public 


454,291 


81.8 


465,494 


813 


2.5 


774,070 


663 


776,677 


66.2 


0.3 


Private non-profit 


50,678 


9.1 


49,168 


8.6 


-3.0 


379,916 


32.6 


384,086 


32.7 


1.1 


Private for-profit 


50,247 


9.0 


56,564 


9.9 


12.6 


10,806 


0.9 


12,116 


1.0 


12.1 


Sex of recipient 






















Men 


219314 


393 


223,948 


39.2 


2.0 


522,454 


44.9 


520,515 


44.4 


-0.4 


Women 


335,702 


60.5 


347,278 


60.8 


3.4 


642,338 


55.1 


652,364 


55.6 


1.6 


Race/ethnicity of 






















recipient 






















White, non-HispanIc 


417,158 


75.1 


419,994 


73.5 


0.7 


883,875 


75.9 


878,460 


74.9 


-0.6 


Minority 


116,459 


21.0 


128,060 


22.4 


10.0 


215,817 


18.5 


227,216 


19.4 


5.3 


Black, non-Hispanic 


50,927 


92 


55,054 


9.6 


8.1 


89,284 


7.7 


91,986 


7.8 


3.0 


Hispanic 


37,430 


6.7 


42,568 


73 


13.7 


56,900 


4.9 


60,902 


5.2 


7.0 


Asian/Pacific 






















islander 


22,644 


4.1 


24,586 


4.3 


8.6 


62,824 


5.4 


67,086 


5.7 


6.8 


American Indian/ 






















Alaska Native 


5,458 


1.0 


5,852 


1.0 


72 


6309 


0.6 


7,242 


0.6 


6.4 


Race/ethnicity unknown 


11,399 


2.1 


12,408 


22 


8.9 


27,401 


2.4 


28,275 


2.4 


3.2 


Nonresident alien 


10,131 


1.8 


10,764 


1.9 


6.2 


37,690 


3.2 


38,928 


33 


33 


Unreported* 


69 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


(t) 


9 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


(t) 






Master's degrees 








Doctor's degrees 








1995-96 


1996-97 




1995-96 


1996-97 














Percent 










Percent 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


change 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


change 


All institutions 


406301 


100.0 


419,401 


100.0 


3.2 


44,652 


100.0 


45376 


100.0 


2.7 


Control of institution 






















Public 


227,179 


55.9 


233,237 


55.6 


2.7 


29,516 


66.1 


29,838 


65;0 


1.1 


Private non-profit 


175,263 


43.1 


181,104 


432 


3.3 


14353 


33.3 


15,694 


34.2 


5.7 


Private for-profit 


3,859 


0.9 


5,060 


1.2 


31.1 


283 


0.6 


344 


0.7 


21.6 


Sex of recipient 






















Men 


179,081 


44.1 


180,947 


43.1 


1.0 


26,841 


60.1 


27,146 


593 


1.1 


Women 


227,220 


55.9 


238,454 


56.9 


4.9 


17311 


39.9 


18,730 


40.8 


5.2 


Race/ethnicity of 






















recipient 






















White, non-Hispanic 


282338 


693 


288,552 


683 


22 


26,363 


59.0 


27^1 83 


59.3 


3.1 


Minority 


57,035 


14.0 


61,217 


14.6 


7.3 


5,158 


n;6 


5,551 


12.1 


7.6 


Black, non-Hispanic 


24,494 


6.0 


26,901 


6.4 


93 


1,563 


33 


1,786 


3.9 


143 


Hispanic 


13368 


3.4 


14,574 


33 


6.6 


950 


Z1 


1,068 


23 


12.4 


Asian/Pacific 






















Islander 


17,181 


42 


17398 


43 


42 


2,492 


5.6 


2328 


5.5 


1.4 


American Indian/ 






















Alaska Native 


1,692 


0.4 


1,844 


0.4 


9.0 


153 


03 


169 


0.4 


103 


Race/ethnicity unknown 


19,017 


4.7 


20,080 


4.8 


5.6 


1,681 


33 


1,689 


3.7 


03 


Nonresident alien 


47,910 


11.8 


49,552 


113 


3.4 


11,450 


25.6 


11,453 


25.0 


0.0 


Unreported* 

• 


1 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


(t) 


0 


b.o 


0 


0.0 


(t) 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table B.— Number and percentage distribution of degrees conferred by Title IV eligible, deg ree-granting institutions, by level of degree, control of institution, 
sex, and race/ethnicity of recipient: 50 states and the District of Coium bia, 1 995-96 and 1 996-97— Continued 



First’professional degrees Total degrees 

^995-96 1996-97 i 995-96 1 996-97 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 

change 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 

change 


All institutions 
Control of institution 


76,734 


100.0 


78,730 


100.0 


2.6 


2,247,695 


100.0 


2,288,112 


100.0 


1.8 


Public 


29382 


38.9 


31,243 


39.7 


4.6 


1,514,938 


67.4 


1,536,489 


67;2 


1.4 


Private non-profit 


46,532 


60.6 


47,029 


59.7 


1.1 


667,242 


29.7 


677,081 


29.6 


1.5 


Private for-profit 
Sex of recipient 


320 


0.4 


458 


0.6 


43.1 


65,515 


2.9 


74,542 


3.3 


13.8 


Men 


44,748 


58.3 


45,564 


57.9 


1.8 


992,638 


44.2 


998,120 


43.6 


0.6 


Women 

Race/ethnicity of 


31,986 


41.7 


33,166 


42.1 


3.7 


1,255,057 


55.8 


1,289,992 


56.4 


2.8 


recipient 


White, non-Hispanic 


58,166 


75.8 


58,972 


74.9 


1.4 


1,667,900 


74.2 


1,673,161 


73.1 


0.3 


Minority 


15,255 


19.9 


16,442 


20.9 


7.8 


409,724 


18.2 


438,486 


19.2 


7.0 


Black, non-Hispanic 


4,913 


6.4 


5,184 


6.6 


5.5 


171,181 


7.6 


180,911 


7.9 


5.7 


Hispanic 


3,394 


4.4 


3,529 


4.5 


4.0 


1 12,342 


5.0 


122.641 


5.4 


92 


Asian/Pacific 


Islander 

American Indian/ 


6,495 


8S 


7,226 


9.2 


11.3 


111,636 


5.0 


119,324 


5.2 


6.9 


Alaska Native 


453 


0.6 


503 


0.6 


11.0 


14,565 


0.6 


15,610 


0.7 


72 


Race/ethnicity unknown 


1,690 


2.2 


1,670 


2.1 


-1.2 


61,188 


2.7 


64,122 


2.8 


4.8 


Nonresident alien 


1,622 


2.1 


1,646 


2.1 


13 


108,803 


4.8 


112,343 


4.9 


3.3 


Unreported* 


1 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


(t) 


80 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


(t) 



*includes data for institutions that could not report degrees by race/ethnicity and for which data were not imputed in 1995-96. Additional analysis in 1996-97 allowed assigning 
these data to race/ethnicity category. 

tNot applicable. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE:U.S.Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 and 1997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, "Completions Survey" 
(IPEDS-C:1 995-96 and I PEDS-C: 1996-97) a nd "Con sol idated Survey" (IP EDS-CN:FY 1996 and IPEDS-CN;FY1997). 



more than 5 percent higher than at 2-year institutions 
(table C). 

Nearly one-fifth (18.9 percent) of all bachelor’s degrees were 
awarded in business management/administrative services. 
Another 10.6 percent were awarded in the social sciences 
and history while 9.0 percent were awarded in education. 
Bachelor’s degrees in mathematics and the physical sciences 
comprised only 2.8 percent of all bachelor’s degrees 
awarded (tables D and E). 

Almost one-half (49.4 percent) of the master’s degrees 
awarded were in two areas: education (26.2 percent) and 
business management/administrative services (23.1 per- 
cent). Awards in health professions and engineering 
constituted the next highest number of master’s degrees 



conferred (8.6 percent and 6.1 percent, respectively) 

(tables D and E). 

At the doctoral level, business management and the health 
professions accounted for only about 8.7 percent of the 
doctor’s degrees awarded in 1996-97. On the other hand, 
the physical and biological sciences accounted for 20.2 
percent of the doctor’s degrees (9.7 and 10.5 percent, 
respectively). The single field accounting for the highest 
percentage of doctor’s degrees was education (14.7 percent), 
followed by engineering (13.5 percent) (tables D and E). 

Reference 

Morgan, R.L., Hunt, E.S., and Carpenter, J.M. (1991). C/ossi/ica- 
tion of Instructional Programs: 1990 Edition (NCES 91-396). U.S. 
Department of Education. Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 
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Table C.— Number and percentage distribution of associate's degrees conferred by Title IV eligible, degree<granting 
institutions, by level of institution and field of study: 50 states and the District of Columbia, 1996-97 



Field of study* 


Total 


Two-year 

Total 


Percent 


1 

Total 


Four-year 

Percent 


Total, ail fields 


571,226 


489,314 


100.0 


81,912 


100.0 






2(85.7%) 




2(16.7%) 




Agricultural business & production 


4,176 


3,459 


0.7 


717 


0.9 


Agricultural sciences 


845 


651 


0.1 


194 


02 


Architecture and related programs 


316 


202 


0.0 


114 


0.1 


Area,ethnicand cultural studies 


84 


66 


0.0 


18 


0.0 


Biological sciences/life sciences 


2,116 


2,073 


0.4 


43 


0.1 


Business management & admin, services 


95,532 


81,305 


16.6 


14,227 


17.4 


Communications 


2,030 


1,709 


0.3 


321 


0.4 


Communications technologies 


1,743 


1,578 


0.3 


165 


0.2 


Computer & information sciences 


10,990 


9,179 


1.9 


1,811 


2.2 


Conservation & renew, natural resources 


1,442 


. 1,151 


02 


291 


0.4 


Construction trades 


1,928 


1,737 


0.4 


191 


0.2 


Education 


10,526 


9,719 


2.0 


807 


1.0 


Engineering 


1,952 


1,706 


0.3 


246 


0.3 


Engineering-related technologies 


33,810 


24,764 


5.1 


9,046 


11.0 


English language & literature/letters 


1,455 


1,424 


0.3 


31 


0.0 


Foreign languages and literatures 


689 


488 


0.1 


201 


02 


Health professions & related sciences 


98,921 


80,394 


16.4 


18,527 


22.6 


Home economics 


986 


728 


0.1 


258 


0.3 


Law & legal studies 


8,968 


7,626 


1.6 


1,342 


1.6 


Liberal/general studies & humanities 


181,341 


165,223 


33.8 


16,118 


19.7 


Library science 


126 


109 


0.0 


17 


0.0 


Marketing opersymarket.& distribution 


5,656 


4,590 


0.9 


1,066 


1.3 


Mathematics 


792 


773 


02 


19 


0.0 


Mechanics & repairers 


12,180 


11,218 


2.3 


962 


1.2 


Military technologies 


556 


554 


0.1 


2 


0.0 


Muiti/interdiscipl inary studies 


9,182 


8,826 


1.8 


356 


0.4 


Parks, recreation, leisure & fitness 


913 


874 


0.2 


39 


0.0 


Personal & miscellaneous services 


8,211 


4,898 


1.0 


3,313 


4.0 


Philosophy & religion 


89 


44 


0.0 


45 


0.1 


Physical sciences 


1,728 


1,692 


0.3 


36 


0.0 


Precision production trades 


10,368 


7,805 . 


1.6 


2,563 


3.1 ; 


Protective services 


19,889 


17,294 


33 


2395 


3.2 


Psychology 


1,612 


1,494 


0.3 


118 


0.1 


Public administration & services 


4,270 


3,565 


0.7 


705 


0.9 


Science technologies 


798 


668 


0.1 


130 


02 


Social sciences & history 


4,056 


3,735 


0.8 


321 


0.4 


Theological studies/religious vocations 


574 


26 


0.0 


548 


0.7 


Transportation & material moving workers 


1,612 


1,276 


OJ 


336 


0.4 


Visual & performing arts 


13393 


10,255 


2.1 


3,338 


4.1 


Vocational home economics 


7,565 


7,034 


1.4 


531 


0.6 


Undesignated fields^ 


7,606 


7,402 


1.5 


204 


0.2 



Degrees by field of study are aggregated to the 2*digit OP level as defined In the 1990 version of the Gassification of Instructional 
Programs (see Morgan. Hunt and Carpenter fNCES 9 1 -396}). 

^Percents of total degrees. 

^Includes degrees reported for fields with no OP code, schools reporting only total degrees by award level and sex, and nonrespondents 
for which field of study could not be imputed. 

represent programs, not organizational units within Institutions. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, 
"Completions Survey' (I PEDS-C: 1996-97) and "Consolidated Survey" (tPEC^-Cljj: FY1997) 
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Table D.— Number and percentage distribution of degrees conferred by Title IV eligible, degree-granting institutions, by level of 
degree and field of study: 50 states and the District of Columbia, 1996-97 



Field of study' 


Bachelor's degrees 


Master's degrees 


Doctor's degrees 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total, all fields 


1,172,879 


100.0 


419,401 


1003 


45,876 


100.0 


Agricultural business & production 


5,027 


0.4 


598 


0.1 


181 ; 


a4 


Agricultural sciences 


7,876 


0.7 


1,609 


0.4 


699 


1.5; 


Architecture and related programs 


7,944 


0.7 


4,034 


1.0 


135 


0.3 


Area, ethnic,and cultural studies 


5,839 


0.5 


1,651 


0.4 


182 


9.4 


Biological sciences/iife sciences 


63,975 


5.5 


6,466 


1.5 


4,812 


10.5 


Business management & admin, services 


221,875 


18.9 


96,923 


23.1 


1,334 


2.9 


Communications 


47,230 


4.0 


5,227 


1.2 


296 


0.6 


Communications technologies 


538 


0.0 


374 


0.1 


4 


0.0 


Computer & information sciences 


24,768 


2.1 


10,098 


2.4 


857 


19. 


Conservation & renew, natural resources 


9,699 


0.8 


2,309 


0.6 


346 


9.8 


Construction trades 


108 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Education 


105,233 


9.0 


110,087 


26.2 


6,751 


14.7. 


Engineering 


61,185 


5.2 


25,787 


6.1 


6,201 


13.5 


Engineering-related technologies 


13,816 


1.2 


1,040 


0.2 


9 


Q.0 


English language & literature/letters 


49,345 


4.2 


7,722 


1.8 


1,575 


3.4 


Foreign languages & literatures 


13,674 


1.2 


3,077 


0.7 


915 


2.0 


Health professions & related sciences 


85,631 


7.3 


35,958 


8.6 


2,672 


5.8 


Home economics 


16,113 


1.4 


2,866 


0.7 


382 


0.8 


Law & legal studies 


2,038 


0.2 


2386 


0.7 


81 


0.2 : 


Liberai/general studies & humanities 


34,776 


3.0 


2,661 


0.6 


77 


0.2 


Library science 


48 


0.0 


4,982 


1.2 


46 


0.1 


Marketing opers7market.& distribution 


4,549 


0.4 


673 


0.2 




0.0 


Mathematics 


12,820 


1.1 


3,783 


0.9 


1,174 


2.6 


Mechanics and repairers 


48 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


9 


9.0 


Military technologies 


4 


0.0 


136 


0.0 


0 


03 


Multi/interdisdplinary studies 


26,137 


2.2 


2,819 


0.7 


451 


1.0 


Parks, recreation, leisure & fitness 


15,401 


1.3 


1,966 


0.5 


108 


0.2 


Personal & miscellaneous services 


209 


0.0 


23 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Philosophy & religion 


7,685 


0.7 


1,252 . 


0.3 


593 


1.3 V 


Physical sciences 


19,417 


1.7 


5,546 


1-3 


4,467 


9.7 


Precision production trades 


326 


0.0 


3 


0.0 




0.6 


Protective services 


25,165 


2.1 


1,845 


0.4 


31V 


:0.1 


Psychology 


74,191 


6.3 


14,353 


3.4 


4,053 


8.8 


Public administration & services 


20,649 


1.8 


24,781 


5.9 


518 . 


,1.1 


Science technologies 


114 


0.0 


17 


0.0 


7 


0.0 


Social sciences & history 


124,891 


10.6 


14^787 


33 


3,989 


8.7 


Theological studies/religious vocations 


5,591 


0.5 


4,975 


1.2 . 


1,395 


3.0 


Transportation & material moving workers 


3,547 


0.3 


919 


0.2 




.0.0 


Visual & performing arts 


50,083 


4.3 


10,627 


2.5 


1,060 


2.3- 


Vocational home economics 


458 


0.0 


22 


0.0 


0 


9.0 


Undesignated fields^ 


4,856 


0.4 


4,519 


1.1 


482 


1.1 



'Degrees by field of study are aggregated to the 2-digit CiP ievel as defined in the 1 990 version of the Classification of Instructional Programs (see 
Morgan, Hunt,and Carpenter [NCES 91-3 96J). ^ 



^Includes degrees reported for fields with no CIP code, schools reporting only total degrees by award level and sex, and nonrespondents for which field 
of study could not be imputed. ^ 



NOTE: Data represent programs, not organizational units within institutions. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Education National Center fo^; Education Statistics, 1 997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System,"Completions 

Survey (IPEDS-C: 1996-97) and Consolidated Survey" (IPEDS-^N:FY1 997). ^ 
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Table E. — Fields of study receiving the largest number of bachelor's, master's, and doctor's degrees conferred by Title IV eligible, degree- 
granting institutions, by level of degree and sex of recipient: 50 states and the District of Columbia, 1996-97 



Field of Study* 


Total degrees 


Total 


Men 

Percent 


Total 


Women 

Percent 


Bachelor's degrees 


Business management & admin, services 


221,875 


114,500 


51.6 


107,375 


48.4 


Social sciences & history 


124,891 


64,115 


513 


60,776 


48.7 


Education 


105,233 


26,271 


25.0 


78,962 


75.0 


Health professions & related sciences 


85,631 


15,877 


18.5 


69,754 


813 


Psychology 


74,191 


19,379 


26.1 


54,812 


73.9 


Biological sciences/life sciences 


63,975 


29,470 


46.1 


34,505 


53.9 


Engineering 


61,185 


50,058 


81.8 


11,127 


18.2 


Visual & performing arts 


50,083 


20,729 


41.4 


29,354 


58.6 


English language & literature/letters 


49345 


16,531 


33.5 


32,814 


66.5 


Communications 


47330 


19,412 


41.1 


27,818 


58.9 


Master's degrees 


Education 


1 10,087 


25,806 


23.4 


84,281 


76.6 


Business management & admin, services 


96,923 


59,235 


61.1 


37,688 


38.9 


Health professions & related sciences 


35,958 


7,702 


21.4 


28,256 


78.6 


Engineering 


25,787 


21,120 


81.9 


4,667 


18.1 


Public administration & services 


24,781 


6,957 


28.1 


17,824 


71.9 


Social sciences & history 


14,787 


7,830 


53.0 


6,957 


47.0 


Psychology 


14353 


3,852 


26.8 


10,501 


733 


Visual and performing arts 


10,627 


4,470 


42.1 


6,157 


57.9 


Computer & information sciences 


10,098 


7,248 


71.8 


2,850 


283 


English language & iiterature/letters 


7,722 


2,733 


35.4 


4,989 


64.6 


Doctor's degrees 


Education 


6,751 


2,512 


37.2 


4,239 


62.8 


Engineering 


6,201 


5,438 


87.7 


763 


123 


Biological sciences/life sciences 


4,812 


2,738 


56.9 


2,074 


43.1 


Physical sciences 


4,467 


3,438 


77.0 


1,029 


23.0 


Psychology 


4,053 


1,350 


333 


2,703 


66.7 


Social sciences & history 


3,989 


2,479 


62.1 


1,510 


37.9 


Health professions & related sciences 


2,672 


1,176 


44.0 


1,496 


56.0 


English language & Iiterature/letters 


1,575 


670 


423 


905 


573 


Theological studies/reiigious vocations 


1,395 


1,143 


81.9 


252 


18.1 


Business management & admin, services 


1,334 


946 


70.9 


388 


29.1 



•Degrees by field of study are aggregated to the 2^iigit CIP level as defined in the 1990 version of the Classification of Instructional Programs (see Morgan, 
Hunt, and Carpenter (NCES 91-396)). 



NOTE: Data represent programs, not organizational units within institutions. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System,''Completions Survey" 
(IPEDS-C:1 996-97) and "Consolidated Survey" (IPEDS-CN:FY1 997). 



Data sources; The NCES Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System "Completions Survey" {IPEDS-C:1 995-96 and lPEDS-C-1 996-97) and 
"Consolidated Survey" (1PEDS-CN:FY 1996 and 1PEDS-CN:FY1997). 

Fortechnicalinformation, see the complete report: 

Morgan, F.B. (1 999). Degrees and Other Awards Conferred by Title IV Eligible Degree-Granting Institutions: 1996-97 (NCES 2000-1 74). 

Author affiliation: F.B. Morgan, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Frank Morgan (frank_morgan@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-1 74), callthe tolhfree ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site (http://nces.ed.gov), or 
contact GPO (202-5 1 2- 1 800). 
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Fall Staff in Postsecondary Institutions: 1997 

Stephen Roey and Rebecca R. Skinner 

This artide was originatty published as the Executive Summary of the f.D. Tabs report of the same name. The universe data are from the 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System "Fall Staff Survey" (IPEDS-S), 



Introduction 

This report presents tabulations for staff employed in Title 
IV eligible postsecondary institutions in fall 1997. Previous 
Fall Staff reports published by the U.S. Department of 
Education’s National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
have focused on all institutions of higher education that 
were accredited at the college level by an agency recognized 
by the Secretary U.S. Department of Education. The U.S. 
Department of Education is no longer distinguishing 
between postsecondary institutions that are accredited at 
the higher education level and those that have occupation/ 
vocational accreditation. In lieu of this designation, NCES 
now classifies the postsecondary institutional universe by 
whether or not institutions grant degrees. This information 
is available directly from the Integrated Postsecondary 



Education Data System (IPEDS), conducted by NCES. The 
majority of this report focuses on degree-granting, Title IV 
eligible institutions, a subset of all postsecondary institu- 
tions eligible to participate in Title IV financial aid pro- 
grams.^ The data discussed in this report are from the “Fall 
Staff Survey,” a component of IPEDS. 

Title IV Eligible Postsecondary Institutions 

In fall 1997, 2.81 million staff were employed in all Title IV 
eligible postsecondary institutions. The majority of staff was 
female (52 percent) and was employed full time (66 per- 
cent). Faculty composed 36 percent of all staff, and profes- 
sional staff accounted for 67 percent of employees in these 
institutions (table 1 and figure 1). 

’For the remainder of this report, "Title IV eligible" schools are referred to as "eligible." 



Table 1 . Number and percentage distribution of employees in Title IV eligible postsecondary institutions, by institution level, gender, employment status, 
faculty/nonfaculty status, and professional/nonprofessional status: 50 states and the District of Columbia, fall 1997 



Number 



Employment status Faculty status Professional status 



Institution level 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Fulltime 


Part time 


Faculty 


Nbfiticulty 


Professional 


Non- 

professional 


Total 


2,808,710 


1337,065 


1,471,645 


1,864,586 


944,124 


1,020,786 


1,787,924 


1,881,691 


927,019 


4-year 


2,206,825 


1,069,261 


1,137,564 


1,554,514 


652,311 


683,473 


1,523,352 


1,451,742 


755,083 


2-year 

Less-than- 


568,532 


255,282 


313,250 


288,094 


280,438 


319,986 


248,546 


402,242 


166,290 


2-year 


33,353 


12322 


20,831 


21,978 


11,375 


17,327 


16,026 


27,707 


5,646 












Percent 














Gender 


Employment status 


Faculty status 


Professional status 


Institution level 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Fulltime 


Part time 


Faculty 


Nonfaculty 


Professional 


, Non- : 
professional 


Total 


2,808,710 


47.6 


52.4 


66.4 


33.6 


36.3 


637 


67.0 


33.0 


4-year 


2,206,825 


483 


513 


70.4 


29.6 


31.0 


69;0 


653 


34.2 


2-year 

Less-than- 


568,532 


44.9 


55.1 


50.7 


493 


563 


43.7 


703 


29.2 


2-year 


33,353 


373 


623 


65.9 


34.1 


52.0 


48.0 


83.1 


: 16.9V 



because of rounding. Faculty includes those whose principal activity is instruction, research, or public service. Professional staff Includes staff In 
the following occupational categories: executive/administrative/managerial, faculty (Instruction/research/public service), instruction/research assistants, and professional (support/ 
service). Nonprofessional staff includes technical and paraprofesslonals, clerical and secretarial, skilled crafts, and service/maintenance. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 1997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System,"Fall Staff Survey" (IPEDS-S:1 997). 
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Figure 1 .—Percentage distribution of empioyees in Title IV eligible 
postsecondary institutions, by gender, employment 
status, faculty/nonfaculty status, and professional/ 
nonprofessional status: 50 states and the District of 
Columbia, fall 1997 



Male 

Female 



Full time 
Part time 



Faculty 

Ndnfaculty 



Professional 

Nonprofessional 



NOTE Faculty includes those whose principal activity is Instruction, 
research, or public service. Professional staff Includes staff In the following 
occupational categories: executive/administrative/managerial, faculty 
(instruction/research/public service), instruction/research assistants, and 
professional (support/service). Nonprofessional staff includes technical 
and paraprofessionals, clerical and secretarial.skilled crafts, and service/ 
maintenance. 

SOURCE:U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System,"Fall Staff 
Survey' (!PEDS-S:1 997). 




Percent 



Examined by institutional level, a similar pattern was 
observed at 4-year, eligible postsecondary institutions, 
which employed the majority of postsecondary employees. 
At 4-year institutions, 52 percent of staff were female, 

70 percent were employed full time, 31 percent were faculty, 
and 66 percent were professional staff. Percentages at 2-year 
and less-than-2-year eligible institutions differed from those 
found at 4-year institutions. For example, larger percentages 
of employees were women at 2-year and less-than-2-year 
institutions (55 percent and 62 percent, respectively). Full- 
time employees composed smaller percentages of staff at 
both types of postsecondary institutions (51 percent and 
66 percent, respectively), while faculty composed over half 



of all employees at both 2-year and less- than- 2-year institu- 
tions (56 percent and 52 percent, respectively). 

Degree-Granting, Title IV Eligible 
Postsecondary Institutions 

Degree-granting, Title IV eligible postsecondary institutions 
represent a subset of all eligible postsecondary institutions. 
Overall, they employed 2.75 million staff, or 98 percent of 
all staff in eligible postsecondary institutions in fall 1997. 
Two- thirds of these employees were employed full time. A 
similar pattern was observed at 4-year postsecondary 
institutions and 2-year postsecondary institutions, but the 
difference between the number of full-time and part-time 
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employees was smaller at 2-year postsecondary institutions 
(table 2). 

Looking at the t>^es of professional staff employed in 
degree-granting, eligible postsecondary institutions, men 
held more than half of the executive, administrative, and 
managerial; faculty; and instruction/research assistant 
positions (figure 2). Women held a majority of the other 
professional (support/service) positions and the part-time 
executive, administrative, and managerial positions. 



At 4-year institutions, men also held a larger proportion of 
all professional occupations, except for other professional 
(support/service) positions. A similar pattern was found at 
2-year institutions, but the differences in the number of 
positions held by men and women were smaller, and 
women outnumbered men in instruction/research assistant 
positions. 

An examination of employees in degree-granting, eligible 
postsecondary institutions by institutional control reveals 



Table 2. Number of full- and part-time employees in degree-granting, Title IV eligible postsecondary Institutions, by primary occupation, gender, Institution 
level, and control of institution: 50 states and the District of Columbia, fall 1 997 



Professional staff 



Institution 
level, control 
of institution, 
and employment 
status 



Total 

staff 



Total 

professional 

staff 



Executive, 

administrative, 

managerial 



Faculty 

(iristruction/research/ 
public service) 



Men 



Women 



Men 



Women 



Other 

Instruction/ professional 

research (support/ 

assistants service) ; Total non- 

— — — ' ' . - prpfeMional 

Women Men ■ Women staff 



Men 



Total 
Fulltime 
Part time 

Institution level 
4-year 
Fulltime 
Part time 
2-year 
Full time 
Part time 

Institution 

control 
Public 
4-year 
Full time 
Part time 
2-year 
Full time 
Part time 

Private not- 
for-profit 
4-year 
Full time 
Part time 
2-year 
Fulltime 
Part time 

. Private for-profit 
4-year 
Full time 
Part time 
2-year 
Full time 
Part time 



2,752,504 1,835,916 81,931 W,432 587,420 402,393 

1,828,507 1,104,834 78,945 65,584 363i925 204,794 

923,997 731,082 2,986 3,848 223,495 197,599 



2,205,295 1,450,457 67,818 56,746 429,863 

1,553,646 935,505 65,632 53,958 306,807 

651,649 514,952 2,186 2,788 123,056 

547,209 385,459 14,113 12,686 157,557 

274,861 169,329 13,313 11,626 57,118 

272,348 216,130 800 1,060 100,439 



1,418,661 932,972 36,211 25,763 257,577 

994,688 594351 35,196 24,684 199,316 

423,973 338,121 1,025 1,079 58,261 

512,086 358367 12,327 10,495 149,094 

251,759 152,030 11,593 9,523 52,492 

260,327 206,337 734 972 9^602 



125,873 96,851 

(t) (t) 

125,873 96,851 



187,646 284,370 916,588 

159,321 232,265 723,673 

28,325 52,105 192,915 



765,663 499,694 30380 30,273 164,375 

550331 334309 29,724 28380 105381 

215,132 165,085 1,156 1393 58/194 

11,566 8,401 572 594 2,715 

7,631 5,336 538 553 1,516 

3,935 3.065 34 41 1,199 

20,971 17,791 717 710 7311 

8,427 6,045 712 694 1,610 

12344 11,746 5 16 6,301 

23,557 18,691 1,214 1,597 5,748 

15,471 11,963 1,182 1,550 3,110 

8,086 6,728 32 47 2,638 



252,787 


124,150 


94,395 


170,249 


254,449 


754,838 


153,283 


(t) 


(t) : 


145,880 


209,945 


618,141 


99,504 


124,150 


94,395 


24,369 


44,504 


136,697 


149,606 


1,723 


2,456 


17,397 


29,921 


1 61^750 


51,511 


(t) 


(t) 


13,441 


22,320 


105;532 


98,095 


1,723 


2,456 


3,956 


7,601 


56,218 


146332 


103,263 


79,218 


115,082 


169,316 


4851689 


97,329 


(t) 


(t) 


99,338 


138,988 


399,837 


49,203 


103,263 


79,218 


15,744 


30,328 


85,852 


141,357 


1,395 


2,166 


15,527 


26,006 


153,719 


47,571 


(t) 


(t) 


11,801 


19,050 


99,729 


93,786 


1,395 


2,166 


3,726 


6,956 


53,99 


101/112.. 


20,129 


14,824 


54,292 


83,569^ 


265,969 


55,189 


(t) 


; (t) ^ 


45,768 


69,467 


215,922 


46,223 


20,129 


14,824 


8,524 


14,042 


50,047 


2,755 


28 


53 


557 


.1,127 


3,165 


1,382 


(fj- 


(t) ^ 


449 


898 


2,295 


1,373 


28 


53 


108 


229 


870 


4,843 


758 


353 


875 


1,624 


3,180 


765 


(t) 


(t);: 


774s 


1,490 


2,382 , 


4,078 


758 


353 


101 


134; 


798- 


5,494 


300 


237 


1,313 


2,788 


4,^6 


2,558 


(t) 


(t) 


1,191 


2,372 


3,508 


2,936 


300 


237 


122 


416: 


1,358 



tNot applicable. 

NOTE: Faculty includes those whose principal activi^ is instruction, research, or public service. Instruction/research assistants are defined as part time only. Other professional 

(supporyservice) .ncludes al other professional staff not included with executive/administrative/managerial, faculty (instruction/research/public service), or instructi^^^^^^ 

assistants. Nonprofessional staff includes technical and paraprofessionals, clerical and secretarial, ski lied crafts,and service/maintenance. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System,-Fall Staff Survey" (IPEDS-S.l 997). 
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Figure 2.— Percentage distribution of employees in degree^ranting, Title IV 
eligible postsecondary institutions, by primary occupation and 
gender: 50 states and the District of Columbia, fall 1 997 



m Men 
I I Women 



Executive, administrative, managerial 



Faculty (instruction/research/public service) 



Instruction/research assistants 



Other professional (support/service) 




FT I I I I I I I ,1 
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Percent 



NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. Faculty includes those whose 
principal activity is instruction, research, or public service. Other professional (support/ 
service) includes all other professional staff not included with executive/administrative/ 
managerial, faculty (instruction/research/public service), or instruction/research assistants. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System,"Fall Staff Survey" (IPEDS-S:1 997). 
(Originally published as figure 3 on p. 1 0 of the original report from which this article is 
excerpted.) 



that the largest concentration of staff was in public institu- 
tions at all institutional levels. Full-time staff outnumbered 
part-time staff at public and private, not-for-profit 4-year 
institutions and at private not-for-profit and private for- 
profit 2-year institutions. 

Full-Time Faculty in Degree-Granting, Title IV 
Eligible Postsecondary Institutions 

In fall 1997, there were about 570,000 full-time faculty 
employed in degree-granting, eligible postsecondary 
institutions (table 3), representing 21 percent of all staff in 
degree-granting, eligible postsecondary institutions (derived 



^ i 
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from tables 2 and 3). Overall, white, non-Hispanics held 
84 percent of all faculty positions (table 3). Asians or Pacific 
Islanders and black, non-Hispanics composed the second 
and third largest proportions of all full-time faculty in these 
institutions (6 percent and 5 percent, respectively). White, 
non-Hispanics also held a majority of the positions across 
every faculty rank. Asians or Pacific Islanders held the 
second largest proportion of faculty positions across the 
ranks of professor, associate professor, assistant professor, 
and other faculty. Black, non-Hispanics held the second 
largest proportion of faculty positions across the ranks of 
instructor and lecturer. 
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Table 3. — Number and percentage distribution of full-time faculty in degree-granting, Title IV eligible postsecondary institutions, by rank and 
race/ethnicity: so states and the District of Columbia, fall 1997 



Number 



Academic rank 


Total 


White, non- 
Hispanic 


Black, non- 
Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

Islander 


American 
Indian/ 
Alaska Native 


Nonresident 

alien 


Race/ 

ethriiclty 

unknown 


All ranks 


568,719 


477,130 


27,723 


14,768 


31,259 


3291 


12,968 


2,580 


Professors 


163,632 


145,025 


5340 


2,921 


8,508 


413 


1,090 


435 


Associate 


















professors 


128,262 


110,047 


6,047 


2,979 


7,067 


376 


1,373 


373 


Assistant 


















professors 


128,329 


101320 


8,046 


3,951 


8,900 


546 


4,494 


.772 


Instructors 


68,329 


56395 


4,575 


2,654 


2,612 


463 


973 


657 


Lecturers 


14342 


11,556 


805 


553 


655 


63 


628 


82 


Other faculty 


65325 


52,487 


3,010 


1,710 


3,517 


430 


4,410 


261 










Percent 


















Asian/ 


American 




Race/ 






White, non- 


Black, non- 




Pacific 


Indian/ 


Nonresident 


ethnicity 


Academic rank 


Total 


Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Islander 


Alaska Native 


alien 


unknown 


All ranks 


568,719 


83.9 


4.9 


2.6 


53 


0.4 


23 


0.5 


Professors 


163,632 


88.6 


33 


1.8 


53 


0.3 


0.7 


03 


Associate 


















professors 


128362 


853 


4.7 


2.3 


53 


03 


1.1 


0.3 


Assistant 


















professors 


128329 


793 


63 


3.1 


6.9 


0.4 


33 


0.6 


Instructors 


68329 


823 


6.7 


3.9 


3.8 


0.7 


1.4 


1.0 


Lecturers 


14,342 


80.6 


5.6 


3.9 


4.6 


0.4 


4.4 


0.6 


Other faculty 


65325 


79.7 


4.6 


2.6. 


53 


0.7 . 


6.7 


0.4. 



NOTE D6tail may not add to totals because of rounding. Faculty includes those whose principal activity is instruction, research, or public service. 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System,"Fail Staff Survey* 
(1PEDS-S:1997). ' 



Table 4. — Number of postsecondary Institutions in the 1997 "Fall Staff Survey" and survey response rates by survey form, and by 
sector of institution; 50 states and the District of Columbia 



Survey form and sector of institution 


Final universe 


Number responded 


Responserate 


All postsecondary 


6,559 


6,065 


923 


'Fall Staff Survey* (S form) 


4,096 


3,783 


92.4 


'Consolidated Survey* (CN form) 


2,463 


2,282 


92,7 


4-year 


2366 


2,188 


923 


Public 


651 


635 


973 


Private not-for-profit 


1,552 


1,407 


90.7 


Private for-profit 


163 


146 


89.6 


2-year 


2,405 


2,236 


93.0 


Public 


1,234 


1,169 


94 ;7 


Private not-for-profit 


358 


325 


90.8 


Private for-profit 


813 


742 


.•/91^3/ . . 


Less-than-2-year . 


1,788 


1,641 


91.8- 


Public 


225 


213 


94.7 


Private not-for-profit 


88 


83 


94.3 


Private for-profit 


1,475 


1,345 


91.2 



NOTE: By definition, 4-year Institutions offer a bachelor's degree or postbaccal aureate award of some kind; 2-year institutions offer at least one 
program of at least 2 years' duration; and iess-than-2-year schools offer only programs of less than 2 years' duration. The sector of an institution at 
the time of mailout may differ from its sector in the final universe because of a shift in the highest level of offering or due to improper classification 
the prior year.Therefore,some degree-granting institutions may return a Consolidated (CN) form Instead of a Fall Staff (S) form. Response rates 
were calculated as the ratio of the number of completed survey forms divided by the number of schools in the final universe. 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1997 integrated Postsecondary Education Data System "Fall Staff 
Survey' (1PEDS-S:1 997). 
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Table 5.-Number and survey response rates of postsecondary institutions, by Title IV eligibility, and by degree-granting status and sector of institution: 
50 states and the District of Columbia, fall 1 997 



Degree- 
granting status 
and sector 
of institution 




All institutions 






Eligible 






Not eligible 




Final 

universe 


Number 

responded 


Response 

rate 


Final 

universe 


Number 

responded 


Response 

rate 


Final 

universe 


Number 

responded 


Response 

rate 


All institutions 


6,559 


6,065 


925 


6,320 


5,908 


935 


239 


157 


65.7 


4-year 

Public 


651 


635 


97.5 


650 


634 


97.5 


1 


' ■ ■ ' i ' 


100.0 


Private not-for-profit 


1,552 


1,407 


90.7 


1,533 


1,395 


91.0 


19 




■ . 63;2 


Private for-profit 


163 


146 


89.6 


160 


143 


89.4 


3 


3 . 


100.0^ 


2-year 

Public 


1,234 


1,169 


94.7 


1,232 


1,167 


94.7 


2 


'2.'\ 


ibb.o . 


Private not-for-profit 


358 


325 


90.8 


330 


309 


93.6 


28 


16 • 


57.1 


Private for-profit 


813 


742 


913 


781 


718 


91.9 


32 


24 


75.0 


Less-than-2-year 

Public 


225 


213 


94.7 


218 


208 


95.4 


7 


5 


71.4 


Private not-for-profit 


88 


83 


943 


83 


80 


96.4 


5 


3 • 


60.0 


Private for-profit 


1,475 


' 1,345 


913 


1,333 


1,254 


94.1 


142 


91 


m’i 


Degree-granting 


4,093 


3,786 


923 


4,059 


3,765 


92.8 


34 


21 


61.8 


4-year 

Public 


646 


630 


973 


646 


630 


97.5 


0 


0 


- (t)^ V 
.50.0' 


Private not-for-profit 


1,518 


U79 


90.8 


1,508 


1,374 


91.1 


10 


. . ■ 5 . 


Private for-profit 


158 


142 


89.9 


155 


139 


89.7 


3 




■ Vfbp!b 


2-year 

Public 


1,113 


1,050 


943 


1,113 


1,050 


94.3 


0 


■ . ‘ ' 0 v: 


v16;7:' 


Private not-for-profit 


176 


160 


90.9 


170 


159 


935 


6 


12 


Private for-profit 


482 


425 


883 


467 


413 


88.4 


15 . 


80*0 


Non-degree-granting 


2,466 


2^79 


92.4 


2,261 


2,143 


94.8 


205 


’■‘■;136V:- ^ 


663 


4-year 

Public 


5 


5 


100.0 


4 


4 


100.0 


1 


■ 


. 100.0 


Private not-for-profit 


34 


28 


82.4 


25 


21 


84.0 


9 


7 . 


77.8 


Private for-profit 


5 


4 


80.0 


5 


4 


80.0 


0 


0 


. (tj^’ r 


2-year 

Public 


121 


119 


98.4 


119 


117 


983 


2".-- ■ 


2'. 


■ 100.0 


Private not-for-profit 


182 


165 


90.7 


160 


150 


933 


22 


■ 15 V •' 

. i2';>V : 


68.2 


Private for-profit 


331 


317 


95.8 


314 


305 


97.1 


17 


^70*6 


Less-than-2-year 

Public 


225 


213 


94.7 


218 


208 


95.4 


7 


5 


71 A 


Private not-for-profit 


88 


83 


94.3 


83 


80 


96.4 


5 


3 


60.0 


Private for-profit 


1,475 


1,345 


913 


1,333 


1,254 


94.1 


142 


91 


64.1 


Outlying areas* 


147 


121 


823 


141 


117 


83.0 


6 


. .■4V '^ 


66.7 


Degree-granting 


81 


70 


86.4 


80 


69 


863 




V ■ /V; i’-V.*' ; 


/ 100.0 


Non-degree-granting 


66 


51 


773 


61 


• '"‘'48’v=‘'' 


78.7 






603: 



tNot applicable. 



•The outlying areas include the Federated States of Micronesia, Guam, the Marshall Islands, the Northern Marianas, Palau, Puerto Rico, and the U.S. Virgin Islands (Outlying area data 
are not included in institution totals.) ^ u«ia 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System,"FalI Staff Survey" (IP EDS-S:1 997). 



Data source; The 1997 NCES Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System "Fall Staff Survey" (IPEDS-S:1 997). 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Roey,S.,and Skinner, R.R. (2000). fo//Sfoff/nPosfsecondory/nsf/fuf/ons; 1997(NCES 2000-164). 

Author affiliatiom: S. Roey and R.R. Skinner, Westat. 

For questions about content, corwaci Rosa M. Fernandez (rosa_fernandez@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-164), call the toll-free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site (http’/Znces ed aov) or 
contact GPO (202-512-1800). ’ 
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Distance Education at Postsecondary Education Institutions: 1997-98 

Laurie Lewis, Kyle Snow, Elizabeth Farris, and Douglas Levin 

This article was ariginally published as the Executive Summary afthe Statistical Analysis Repart afthe same name. The sample survey data 
are fram twa surveys an distance educatian, bath canducted thraugh the NCES Pastsecandary Educatian Quick Infarmatian System (PEQIS). 



Many see the rise in the availability of technology-supported 
distance education — that is, the delivery of instruction over 
a distance to individuals located in one or more venues — 
not only as a revolutionary opportunity to increase access to 
postsecondary education, but also as an opportunity to 
hasten the overall pace of reform in higher education 
(Ehrmann n.d.). In contrast to the institutional status quo, 
what was once an eclectic assortment of individually 
accessed, noncredit educational courses is quickly being 
knit into comprehensive degree- and certificate-granting 
programs (Phipps, Wellman, and Merisotis 1998). Indeed, if 
a recent article in The Chronicle of Higher Education 
(Blumenstyk 1999) is any indication, the distance education 
industry is thriving: “For an industry that barely existed 
three years ago, the level of activity is dizzying.” 

This report presents findings from the second nationally 
representative survey of distance education undertaken by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). This 
survey was conducted in winter 1998-99; it collected 
information about the 12-month 1997-98 academic year 
using the Postsecondary Education Quick Information 
System (PEQIS). A previous report. Distance Education in 
Higher Education Institutions (Lewis, Alexander, and Farris 
1997), was based on data from a 1995 PEQIS survey of 
higher education institutions. The current report updates 
and expands upon the findings from the previous report in 
several important ways. Perhaps most significantly, the 
current (1997-98) survey expanded the universe of institu- 
tions from which it collected data, from higher education 
institutions to all 2-year and 4-year postsecondary institu- 
tions. In addition, this report also presents new information 
about fields of study and instructional levels of courses and 
programs offered through distance education, as well as 
information about how tuition and fees charged for distance 
education courses compare to those charged for on-campus 
courses. Finally, this report also provides trend information 
for higher education institutions, including changes in the 
percentage of higher education institutions offering distance 
education courses, enrollments and course offerings, and 
degree and certificate programs, as well as technologies 
used to deliver distance education courses. 



Key Findings 

Institutions and enrollments 

Evidence suggests that distance education is becoming an 
increasingly visible feature of postsecondary education in 
this country. This report provides descriptive information 
about all 2-year and 4-year postsecondary education 
institutions that offered distance education in 1997-98, 
including enrollments in distance education courses at 
those institutions. Analyses of institutions and enrollments 
are presented by institutional type and size. Information is 
also included about enrollments by the level of course 
offerings (undergraduate or graduate/first-professional). 
Results of the 1997—98 PEQIS survey indicate that: 

■ About one-third of the nation’s 2-year and 4-year 
postsecondary education institutions offered any 
distance education courses during the 12-month 
1997-98 academic year, and another one-fifth of the 
institutions planned to start offering such courses 
within the next 3 years (table A). About half of the 
postsecondary institutions did not offer and did not 
plan to offer distance education courses in the next 
3 years. 

■ Distance education was more likely to be conducted 
by public institutions: 78 percent of public 4-year 
institutions and 62 percent of public 2-year institu- 
tions offered distance education courses, compared 
with 19 percent of private 4-year and 5 percent of 
private 2-year institutions (table A). Distance 
education was also strongly related to institutional 
size: distance education courses were more likely to 
be offered by medium and large institutions than by 
small institutions. 

■ There were an estimated 1,661,100 enrollments^ in 
all distance education courses and 1,363,670 enroll- 
ments in college -level, credit-granting distance 
education courses, with most of these at the under- 
graduate level. About half of the institutions that 
reported offering distance education courses in 
1997-98 reported 300 or fewer enrollments in those 
courses. 

’if a student was enrolled in multiple courses, institutions were instructed to count the 
student for each course in which he or she was enrolled.Thus, enrollments may 
Include duplicated counts of students. 
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Table A, Number and percentage distribution of 2-year and 4-year postsecondary education institutions that offered distance education courses in 

1997-98# that planned to offer them In the next 3 years# and that did not offer and did not plan to offer them in the next 3 years# by institutional 
characteristics 



Institutional 

characteristic 


Total number 
of institutions 


Offered distance education 
in 1997-98 


Planned to offer distance 
education in the 
next 3 years 


Did not offer in 1997-98 and 
did not plan to offer in the 
next 3 years 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


All institutions 


5,010 


1,680 


34 


990 


20 


2,340 


’ 47 


Institutional type 
















Public 2-year 


1,230 


760 


62 


250 


20 


230 




Private 2-year 


1,120 


60 


5 


220 


20 


840 


75 


Public 4-year 


610 


480 


78 


70 


12 


; 60 


10 


Private 4-year 


2,050 


390 


19 


450 


22 


1/210 ; 


59 


Size of institution 
















Less than 3,000 


3,800 


730 


19 


840 


22 


2,230 


’■•.59 - 


3,000 to 9,999 


820 


610 


75 


110 


14 


90 


12 


10,000 or more 


400 


350 


87 


30 


8 ^ 


20 





NOTE: Percentages are based on the estimated 5,010 2-year and 4-year postsecondary education institutions in the nation. Percentages are computed across each row. Because 
of rounding, percentages may not sum to 100 and detaii may not sum to totais. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick information System (PEQiS), "Survey on Distance Education at 
Postsecondary Education Institutions," 1998-99. (Originaiiy published as table 2 on p. 12 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



Course offerings 

Comprehensive information about the courses available 
through distance education and enrollments in those 
courses has not been widely available. To address this gap in 
the knowledge base, this report provides information about 
total courses and college-level, credit-granting courses 
offered through distance education by all postsecondary 
institutions. Analyses of course offerings are presented by 
institutional type, general field of study, and instructional 
level of the course (undergraduate or graduate/first- 
professional). According to the 1997-98 PEQIS survey: 

■ An estimated 54,470 different distance education 
courses^ were offered, most of which were college- 
level, credit-granting courses (49,690). About half of 
the institutions that offered distance education 
courses in 1997-98 offered 15 or fewer different 
distance education courses, with 23 percent offering 
1 to 5 courses (figure A). Public 2-year and 4-year 
institutions combined offered about 8 out of 10 of the 
distance education courses offered. 

" The two fields in which more institutions that offered 
distance education courses offered college-level, 
credit-granting distance education courses were the 
general field of English, humanities, and the social 
and behavioral sciences (70 percent of institutions) 
and the field of business and management (55 per- 
cent of institutions). 

^If a course had multiple sections or was offered multiple times during the academic 
year. Institutions were Instructed to count it as only one course. 



■ The general pattern was for institutions to offer 
for-credit distance education courses more at the 
undergraduate than at the graduate/first-professional 
level. The exceptions were in the fields of education, 
engineering, and library and information sciences, 
where more college-level, credit-granting distance 
education courses were offered at the graduate/first- 
professional level than at the undergraduate level. 

Degree and certificate programs 

While taking individual courses through distance education 
has the potential to increase access to postsecondary 
education among those who traditionally have not had 
access, it is the possibility of completing degree and 
certificate programs solely through distance education that 
offers the potential for the most dramatic changes in access 
and opportunity. This report presents information about the 
prevalence of distance education degree and certificate 
programs in all postsecondary institutions by institutional 
type, level of the degree and certificate programs, and 
general field of study. The 1997—98 PEQIS survey indicates 
that: 

* Eight percent of all 2-year and 4-year postsecondary 
institutions offered college-level degree or certificate 
programs that were designed to be completed totally 
through distance education. Among the 34 percent of 
institutions that offered any distance education 
courses in 1997-98, 25 percent offered distance 
education degrees or certificates. Among all 
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Figure A.— Percentage distribution of 2-year and 4-year postsecondary education institutions offering distance education courses in 1997-98 
according to number of distance education courses 



More than 
35 courses 
24% 



1-5 courses 
23% 



16^35 courses 
28% 




6-15 courses 
25% 



Ail distance education courses 



More than 
35 courses 
23% 



0 courses* 
2 % 



16-35 courses 
27%. 




1-5 courses 
23% 



6-15 courses 
26% 



College-levelyCreditTgranting distance education courses 



•Two percent of the institutions that offered any distance education courses did not offer college-level,credlt-granting distance education courses. 

NOTE; Perceritages are based on the estimated 1 ,680 Institutions that offered any distance education courses in 1 997-98, Percentages may not sum to 1 00 because 
of rounding. If a course had multiple sections or was offered multiple times during the academic year, institutions were Instructed to count it as only one course, 

SOURCE; U;S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick Information System (PEQ IS), "Survey on Distance 
Education at Postsecondary Education Institutions," 1 998-99. (Originally published as figure 2 on p. 21 of the complete report from which this article Is excerpted.) 



postsecondary institutions, public 4-year institutions 
were more likely than other types of institutions to 
offer distance education degree and certificate 
programs. 

In 1997—98, 2-year and 4-year postsecondary 
institutions offered an estimated 1,230 distance 
education degree programs and 340 distance educa- 
tion certificate programs. Postsecondary institutions 
offering distance education programs were more 
likely to offer graduate/first-professional degrees or 
certificates than undergraduate degrees or certifi- 
cates. Graduate/first-professional degree programs 
were most likely to be offered in business and 
management, the health professions, education, and 
engineering. 



Distance education technologies employed 



Changes in the types of technologies available for delivering 
distance education, including changes in the capabilities of 
networking technology and the rise of the Internet, have 
played a role in the adoption of distance education by 
postsecondary institutions. This report provides informa- 
tion about the types of technologies employed by all 



\r 



postsecondary institutions to deliver distance education in 
1997-98. To provide insight into the dynamic nature of 
distance education technologies, the report also includes 



information about institutions’ plans for the use of different 
technologies in the next 3 years. According to the 1997-98 
PEQIS survey: 

■ While postsecondary education institutions em- 
ployed a wide variety of distance education technolo- 
gies during 1997-98, more institutions that offered 
distance education courses were likely to use several 
types of video technologies and the Internet-based 
technologies than any other modes of delivery 
included in the survey. Specifically, asynchronous 
Internet instruction, two-way interactive video, and 
one-way prerecorded video were used by more 
institutions than any other distance education 
technologies. 

■ Two-way interactive video was more likely to be used 
by public 4-year institutions (80 percent) than by any 
other type of institution, and by public 2-year 
institutions (53 percent) more than private 4-year 
institutions (29 percent). One-way prerecorded video 
was more likely to be used by public 2-year institu- 
tions (62 percent) than by either public or private 
4-year institutions, and by public 4-year institutions 
(44 percent) more often than by private 4-year 
institutions (26 percent). The Internet technologies, 
however, were generally about equally likely to be 
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used by the various types of institutions, ranging 
from 16 percent to 22 percent for synchronous 
Internet instruction, and from 57 percent to 61 
percent for asynchronous Internet instruction. 

■ Institutions that offered distance education in 1997- 
98 or that planned to offer distance education in the 
next 3 years reported that they planned to start using 
or increase their use of Internet-based technologies 
and two-way interactive video in the next 3 years 
more than any other types of technologies. This 
suggests that Internet and interactive video technolo- 
gies will be a growing mode of delivery among 
postsecondary institutions. 

Tuition and fees 

While distance education can be seen as a cost savings 
approach to providing postsecondary education, the costs in 
developing, implementing, and delivering distance educa- 
tion courses can also be substantial. One might expect that 
institutions might pass these costs or cost savings on by 
charging different tuition and fees to students enrolled in 
distance education courses. To examine this issue, this 
report provides information about how tuition and fees for 
distance education courses compare to those for traditional 
campus-based courses. Analyses are presented by institu- 
tional type. Findings from the 1997-98 PEQIS survey 
indicate that: 

■ About three-quarters of institutions that offered any 
distance education courses in 1997-98 charged the 
same tuition for these courses as for comparable on- 
campus courses. Public 2-year institutions were more 
likely than public or private 4-year institutions to 
indicate that tuition charges were always the same for 
distance education and on-campus courses, with 90 
percent of public 2-year institutions giving this 
response. 

■ Two-thirds of institutions offering distance education 
courses in 1997-98 reported that they did not add 
special fees to their college-level, credit-granting 
distance education courses that were not added to 
on-campus courses. 

■ Overall, 57 percent of institutions are charging both 
comparable tuition and comparable fees for distance 
education and on-campus courses. 

Changes in distance education since 1994-95 

While this report primarily presents findings on various 
aspects of distance education for all postsecondary institu- 




tions for 1997-98, an analysis of the data for the subset of 
higher education institutions allows trend comparisons 
with the previous NCES report on distance education. 
Changes in distance education since 1994-95^ are pre- 
sented in this report in terms of the percentage of institu- 
tions offering distance education courses, the number of 
distance education courses offered, the number of enroll- 
ments in distance education courses, the availability of 
distance education degree and certificate programs, and the 
technologies used to deliver distance education courses. 
Findings indicate that: 

* Between fall 1995 and 1997—98, the percentage of 
higher education institutions offering distance 
education courses increased by about one-third, from 
33 percent to 44 percent. From 1994-95 to 1997-98, 
the number of course offerings and enrollments in 
distance education approximately doubled. And, 
although the percentages of institutions offering 
distance education degree and certificate programs 
were essentially the same in 1997-98 as in 1995, the 
number of degree and certificate programs that were 
offered nearly doubled. Taken together, these findings 
suggest that the expansion in distance education 
appears to be among institutions that have offered 
distance education for the past 3 years. These 
institutions have substantially increased the number 
of distance education courses, enrollments, and 
degree and certificate programs that they offer. 

■ Among all higher education institutions offering any 
distance education, the percentages of institutions 
using two-way interactive video and one-way 
prerecorded video were essentially the same in 
1997-98 as in 1995. The percentage of institutions 
using asynchronous Internet-based technologies, 
however, nearly tripled, from 22 percent of institu- 
tions in 1995 to 60 percent of institutions in 
1997-98.^ 

Conclusions 

This PEQIS report presents findings for the 12-month 
1997-98 academic year about the status of distance educa- 
tion in all postsecondary education institutions. It also 

first PEQIS study, conducted In fall 1995, sometimes asked for information about 
the current time frame (i.e.,fall 1995) and sometimes asked for information about 
academic year 1 994-95.Thus, both dates appear in the discussion of the results. 

In the 1997-98 survey, the wording used to describe the computer-based 
technologies was changed to more accurately reflect how these technologies are 
used. For this comparison, other computer-based technology (e.g., Internet) — a 
category from the 1 995 survey — is considered to be approximately equivalent to 
Internet courses using asynchronous computer-based instruction. 
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includes an analysis of trends in distance education since 
1994-95 for the subset of higher education institutions. In 
the most general terms, it finds that distance education 
appears to have become a common feature of many 
postsecondary education institutions and that, by their own 
accounts, it will become only more common in the future. 

While findings from this report will help to inform stake- 
holders — including individuals considering a postsecondary 
education, faculty" and administrators at postsecondary 
institutions, pro\^ders of technologies used for distance 
education, and policymakers at federal, state, and local 
levels — they do not address many of the questions about 
distance education. These questions include issues related 
to 

* equity of access to postsecondary education, 

* the costs of developing and implementing distance 
education programs, 

* accreditation of and quality assurance in distance 
education programs, 

* copyright and intellectual property rights, 

* changes and challenges facing the role of 
postsecondary faculty, and 

* pressures on existing organizational structures and 
arrangements. 

It is a dynamic time for postsecondary education institu- 
tions facing the opportunities and challenges brought by 
technological innovation. As Gladieux and Swail (1999) 
assert, given the fact that computer and related technologies 
are evolving so quickly — and new providers and brokers of 
higher education proliferating so rapidly — no one knows 
how traditional higher education will change. 
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Participation in Adult Education in the United States: 1998-99 

Kwang Kim and Sean Creighton 

This article was ariginatty published as a Statistics in Brief report. The sample survey data are from the NCES National Household Education 
Survey (NHES). Technical nates and standard errors from the original report have been omitted. 



Introduction 

Participation in adult education has grown steadily over the 
past 3 decades, increasing to 46 percent in 1999 (Hill 1987; 
Kim et al. 1995; Korb, Chandler, and West 1991). The 
participants engaged in some form of instruction or educa- 
tional activity to acquire the knowledge, information, and 
skills necessary to succeed in the workforce, learn basic 
skills, earn credentials, or otherwise enrich their lives. 

To put this phenomenon in context, it is useful to compare 
the numbers of adult education participants in 1991 and 
1999 with persons enrolled in institutions of higher 
education at the same points in time. In 1991, an estimated 
58 million adults in the United States had participated in 
adult education activities, including part-time credential 
programs, in the preceding 12 months; by 1999, this 
number had grown to an estimated 90 million adults. By 
comparison, there were an estimated 14 million persons 
enrolled in U.S. institutions of higher education in 1991, 
and projections indicate that this enrollment will increase to 
15 million persons in 1999 (Gerald and Hussar 1998) 

(figure 1). Thus, participation in adult education was 
approximately four times the enrollment in higher educa- 
tion in 1991, and six times the higher education enrollment 
in 1999. Further, the increase in the number of adult 
education participants over this time period is about twice 
the number of all persons enrolled in higher education at 
either time point. 



Findings from the National Household Education Survey 
(NHES:1991, NHES:1995, and NHES:1999) show that adult 
education is prevalent and increasing in contemporary 
American society. The 46 percent participation rate for the 
12-month period prior to the 1999 interview (table 1) is 
higher than the reported participation rates in 1991 and 
1995 (32 percent and 40 percent, respectively) (Kim et al. 
1995). On the other hand, enrollment in higher education 
has remained relatively constant at 7.6 percent to 7.9 
percent of the adult population (Gerald and Hussar 1998). 

National Household Education Survey 

This report contains the first release of information from the 
“Adult Education Interview” of NHES:1999 on the educa- 
tional activities of adults in the United States from early 
1998 to early 1999. The report focuses on the growth in 
participation in adult education activities and the extent to 
which participation is related to educational attainment. 
This analysis corroborates findings from previous studies 
showing that when an overall measure of participation is 
used, higher levels of participation are associated with 
higher levels of educational attainment (Courtney 1992; 
Cross 1984; Darkenwald and Merriam 1982; Kim et al. 

1995; Merriam and Caffarella 1991). However, when 
participation is broken out into six component types and 
these are studied individually, the relationship between 
highest level of education and participation in adult 
education disappears (Kim etal. 1995). The relationship 
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Figure 1 .—Number of participants in adult education and higher education: 1 991, 1 995, and 1 999 



(In millions) 




1991 1995 1999 



Adult education participants^ 

I I Higher education participants^ 



Adults who participated in a credential program on a full-time basis only, for part or all of the year, and did not participate In any other 
type of educational activity are not counted as participants in adult education. Adults who participated In a postsecondary credential 
program on a full-time basis only and also participated in another type of adult education or who participated in a postsecondary 
credential program on a part-time basis only or on both part-time and full-time bases are counted as participants. 

^otal enrollment of higher education includes full-time and part-time students in both private and public Institutions. 

NOTE: Population includes civilian, noninstitutionalized adults age 16 and older, not enrolled In elementary or secondary school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: National Household Education Survey (NHES),*Adult 
Education Interview,' 1 991, 1 995, and 1 999; (1998) Projections of Education Statistics to 2008 (NCES 98-01 6). 



Table 1. Percent of civilian, noninstitutionalized adults, 16 years of ageor older, who participated in one or more types of adult education activities during the 
12 months prior to the interview, by highest level of education attained: 1 999 



Highest level of education attained 



Types of adult education 


Adults' 


Less than a high 
school diploma or 
its equivalent 


High school 
diploma or Its 
equivalent 


assodate's degree, 
or vocational/ 
technical diploma 


Bachelor's degree 
or higher 


Estimated number of adults (in thousands) 


194,625 


32,644 


53,488 


52,843 


55,651 


Types of activity (percent participating) 
Any adult education activity^ 


46 


22 


37 


52 


62 


AnyABE/GECP 


2 


9 


1 


(#) 


(t) 


AnyESL^ 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 

12 


Any credential program* 


9 


2 


7 


14 


Any apprenticeship program 


2 


1 


2 


3 


1 

38‘-:;v . 


Any work-related course 


23 


4, . 


17 . 


25 . 


Any personal development course 


23 


8 


18 


27 ; ■ 


32 



#Estlmate too small to report 



tNot applicable. Persons with a bachelor's degree or more education were not asked about participation in adult basic education, GED preparation classes adult high school,or 
high school equivalency programs. 

'includes civilian, noninstitutionalized adults, age 16 or older, not enrolled in elementary or secondary school at the time of the interview. 

Adults who participated in a po^ecoridary credential program on a full-time basis only, for part or all of the year, and did not participate in any other type of formal educational 
activity are not counted as participants in adult education. Adults who participated in a postsecondary credential program on a full-time basis only and also participated in another 
type of adult education are included in the overall rate and the rate for the type of noncredential adult education in which they participated, but not in the credential program rate. 

Adult Basic Education/General Educational Development (ABE/GED). Respondents who did not have a high school diploma or its equivalent received a high school diploma or its 
equivalent in the past 1 2 months, or received a high school diploma in a foreign country, but no bachelor's degree, were asked about participation in adult basic education, GED 
preparation classes, and adult high school equivalency programs. 

^English as a Second Language (ESL). Respondents whose primary language is not English were asked about participation In ESL classes. 

^Adults who participated in a credential program on a part-time basis only or on both part-time and full-time bases are included in the credential rate and the overall rate. 

NOTE: Percents for different types of adult education sum to more than the overall participation rate because some adults participate in more than one type of activity or program. 
Estimates may not sum to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES),'*Adult Education Interview," 1 999. 
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found in earlier studies may be driven by the fact that much 
of adult education is work related, and those with higher 
education are the most likely to take work-related courses. 

NHES:1999 was a random-digit-dialed (RDD) telephone 
survey of the civilian, noninstitutionalized population of 
the 50 states and the District of Columbia conducted from 
January 3 through April 3 of 1999. For the “Adult Educa- 
tion Interview,” the population of interest was civilian, 
noninstitutionalized adults age 16 and older who were not 
enrolled in elementary or secondary school at the time of 
the interview. 

What Is "Adult Education"? 

Adult education is a diverse arena defined in a variety of 
ways (Cross 1984; Elias and Merriam 1984; Knowles 1980; 
Merriam and Caffarella 1991; Peters et al. 1991). Some 
regard adult education as noncompulsory or voluntary 
learning activities constituting a continuous learning 
process throughout life (Belanger and Tuijnman 1997). 
Others include required activities in their definition because 
a fairly large proportion of adults are required to participate 
in work-related adult education for continuing professional 
development purposes (Cervero 1989). Yet another way 
of defining adult education includes not only formal 
coursework, but also informal educational activities. In 
those definitions, informal educational activities are those 
that do not involve an instructor. 

NHES:1999 incorporates a broad approach, originally 
devised for use in NHES:1995 (Kim et al. 1995), to the 
range of activities that may be considered adult education. 
These include voluntary and required educational activities 
that are formal, as defined by the presence of an instructor. 
Informal learning activities are excluded. In NHES:1995 
and NHES:1999,* respondents were asked about six types 
of adult education in the following order: 

■ English as a Second Language (ESL)^ — classes for 
adults whose main language is not English to develop 
the English language skills necessary to pursue 
further education, to enter or advance in the job 

’In NHES:1991,an approach based on previous Current Population Survey (CPS) 
collections was used. Adults were asked about their full-time and part-time 
participation in nine educational activities presented in list form.This approach was 
modified for NHES:1995and NHES:1999, as discussed in the text. 

^In the NHES:1999 survey administration. Interviews were conducted in English and 
Spanish. As a result, the survey underrepresents participation in ESL among adults 
who do not speak English or Spanish. 
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market, to enrich their personal and family lives, or 
to better adapt to American society. 

■ Adult basic education (ABE), General Educational 
Development (GED) preparation classes, and adult 
high school programs^ — programs or classes to help 
adults improve basic reading, writing, and math 
skills or prepare for a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. 

■ Credential programs — formal postsecondary pro- 
grams leading to a college or university degree, a 
postsecondary vocational or technical diploma, or 
other education certificates related to qualifications 
for jobs. 

■ Apprenticeship programs — formal, on-the-job 
training and other related instruction leading to a 
journeyman status in a skilled trade or craft. 

■ Work- related courses — those related to a job or 
career other than postsecondary credential programs 
or apprenticeship programs, whether or not respon- 
dents had a job when they took the courses. Some 
examples are courses taken at work, courses taken 
elsewhere that relate to a job or career, or courses for 
a license or certification for a job. 

■ Personal development courses — various types of 
educational activities that have an instructor and are 
not included in the categories described above. 
Examples include courses related to health, hobbies 
or sports, foreign languages, dance or music, and 
Bible study. 

Respondents in NHES:1999 reported participation based on 
their understanding of the activities involved, and readers 
should not assume that the respondents’ definitions are the 
same as those of federal, state, or private programs in adult 
basic education or ESL classes. Their participation status for 
purposes of the study was determined by whether they were 
involved in one or more of these six types of adult educa- 
tion where there was an instructor during the 12-month 
period prior to the interview. Because full-time enrollment 
in postsecondary credential programs has not traditionally 
been considered to be adult education, adults who reported 
participation in postsecondary credential programs as full- 

^Persons who received their high school diplomas or equivalent during the 1 2 months 
prior to the Interview and persons who received high school diplomas In a foreign 
country and did not have bachelor's degrees were also asked about their participation 
in ABE/GED activities In the previous 12 months. 
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time students only and not in any other educational activity 
were not counted as participants. 

Participation in One or More 
Types of Adult Education 

Table 1 shows the percentages of adults who participated in 
adult education activities in the 12 months prior to the 
NHES:1999 interview, overall and by highest level of 
educational attainment. Of the six types of activities, adults 
were most likely to participate in work-related courses and 
personal development courses (23 percent for each). Other 
types of educational activities may have entrance criteria or 
be targeted to certain specific populations. About 9 percent 
of adults participated in credential programs, about 2 

'‘Most full-time postsecondary credential seekers are ‘t rad itional" col lege students 
who are 1 8 to 21 years old, although many are older (Snyder, Hoffman, and Geddes 
1997). Full-time postsecondary credential-seeking is often regarded as traditional 
schooling rather than adult education. Some analysts, however, consider nontradi- 
tional credential seekers (e.g., adults over the traditional college age range) to be adult 
education participants. 



percent in ABE/GED classes, about 2 percent in apprentice- 
ship programs, and about 1 percent in ESL classes. The sum 
of the percentages for each type of adult education (60 
percent) is greater than the overall participation rate (46 
percent) because some adults participated in more than one 
type of adult education.^ 

While some adults participated in only one type of adult 
education activity during the 12-month period prior to the 
interview, others participated in two or more types. Table 2 
shows the distribution of adult education activities, classi- 
fied so that each adult appears in only one category About 
one adult in three (34 percent) participated in only one type 

difference between the sum of each type of adult education (60 percent) and the 
overall rate (46 percent) Is 14 percent. As shown in table 2, 12 percent of adults 
participated in more than one type of activity. This apparent discrepancy (14 percent 
vs. 12 percent) is due to the summation of rounded percentages across the six 
categories of adult education. 



Table 2.— Percent of civilian, noninstitutionalized aduits, 1 6 years of age or oider, who participated in one type or muitiple types of aduit education activities 
during the 12 months prior to the interview, by highest level of education attained: 1999 







Highest level of education attained 




lypes of adult education 


Adults^ 


Less than a high 
school diploma or 
its equivalent 


High school 
diploma or its 
equivalent 


Some college, 
associate's degree, 
or vocational/ 
technical diploma 


Bachelor^ degree 
or higher 


Estimated number of adults (in thousands) 
Only one type of activity 


194,625 


32,644 


53,488 


52,843 


55,651 


(percent participating) 


34 


18 


29 


38 


43 


A8E/GED"only 


1 


6 


(#) 


(#) 


(t) 


ESL^ only 


1 


2 


(#) 


(#) 


(#) 


Credential program^ only 


4 


1 


4 


6 


4 


Apprenticeship program only 


1 


1 


1 


2 


(#) 

22 


Work-related course only 


13 


3 


10 


14 


Personal development course only 


13 


5 


13 


15 


16 


Two or more types of activities 


12 


4 


8 


14 


19 


Credential program^ & work-related 


2 


0 


1 


3 


. . 3 ■■■ .. 


Credential program^ & personal development 


2 


(#) 


1 


3 


2 


Work-relat^ & personal development 
Credential program/ work-related, & 


6 


1 


4 


6 


1 1 ; 


personal development 
Any other combination of adult 


1 


0 


(#) 


1 


2 


education aaivities 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 



#Estimate too small to report. 



tNot applicable. Persons with a bachelor's degree or more education were not asked about participation in adult basic education, GED preparation classes, adult high school or 
high school equivalency programs. 

'includes civilian, noninstitutionalized adults, age 16 or older, not enrolled in elementary or secondary school at the time of the interview. 

^Adult Basic Education/General Educational Development (ABE/GED). Respondents who did not have a high school diploma or its equivalent received a high school diploma or its 
equivalent in the past 12 months, or received a high school diploma in a foreign country, but no bachelor's degree, were asked about participation in adult basic education,GEO 
preparation classes, and aduit high school equivalency programs. 

^English as a Second Unguage (ESL). Respondents whose primary language is not English were asked about participation in ESL classes. 

-Adults who participated in a postsecondary credential program on a full-time basis only, for part or all of the year, and did not participate in any other type of formal educational 
activity are not counted as participants in adult education. Adults who participated in a postsecondary credential program on a full-time basis only and also participated in another 
type of adult education are included in the overall rate and the rate for the type of noncredential adult education in which they participated, but not in the credential program rate. 
Adults who participated in a postsecondary credential program on a part-time basis only or on both part-time and full-time bases are included In the credential rate and the overall 



NOTE: Estimates may not sum to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educatioh Stafistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), "Adult Education 
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Interview," 1999. 
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of adult education, and about one in eight (12 percent) 
participated in two or more types of activities. 

Among participants in one type of educational activity, the 
most common activities were again work- related courses 
and personal development courses (both 13 percent). In 
addition, 6 percent of adults participated in both of these 
types of activities and none of the other types. Participation 
in these two activities, separately and in combination with 
each other only, accounts for 32 percent of adults, about 
two-thirds of the 46 percent overall participation rate. 
About 4 percent of adults participated in credential pro- 
grams only, and about 2 percent or less participated in 
each of the other individual activities or combinations 
of activities. 

Relationship Between Participation in Adult 
Education and Highest Level of Education 

As shown in table 1, the overall participation rate increases 
with each level of education. During the 12 months prior to 
the 1999 interview, the overall participation rate for adults 
with less than a high school diploma was 22 percent as 
compared to 37 percent for those with a high school 
diploma; 52 percent for those with some college, an 
associate’s degree, or a vocational/technical diploma; and 
62 percent for those with a bachelor’s degree or higher. 

Table 1 also shows that different patterns of participation 
are observed when examining the relationship between 
educational attainment and participation in the six types of 
adult education separately. Participation rates in work- 
related and personal development courses, which dominate 
the activities reported, increase across levels of education 
from very low rates among those without a high school 
diploma to much higher rates among those with more 
education. Noticeably, the participation rate in work-related 
courses was about nine times higher for adults with a 
bachelor’s degree or higher than for those with less than a 
high school diploma. However, those with less than a high 
school diploma participate more in ABE/GED and ESL 
classes than those with a high school diploma or higher. 

This result is consistent with the structure of the education 
system, where ABE/GED and ESL programs typically enroll 
those with lower education levels. Participation in creden- 
tial programs also reflects the structure of the education 
system in that those with less than a high school diploma 



ERIC 



participate at very low levels; participation is highest among 
those with some college, an associate’s degree, or a voca- 
tional/technical diploma; and participation tapers off for 
those who have already attained a bachelor’s degree. 

Table 2 and figure 2 examine whether the same relation- 
ships between levels of participation and educational 
attainment emerge when participation in one type of 
educational activity only is contrasted with participation in 
multiple types of activities. Comparing those with less than 
a high school diploma to those with a high school diploma 
or more education shows this to generally be the case. 
However, if those with less than a high school diploma are 
excluded, the only positive relationships that emerge 
between educational attainment and participation rates are 
in work-related courses or in work-related courses com- 
bined with other types of courses. Because work-related 
participation is such a large component of overall participa- 
tion, it appears to be responsible for differences in overall 
participation and participation in multiple types of activities 
by educational attainment. Other studies suggest this 
relationship exists because employers tend to provide 
training for more educated employees (Vaughan 1989) and 
require more educated employees to participate in work- 
related education (Hudson 1999). 

Summary 

About 90 million adults (46 percent of adults) were engaged 
in one or more types of adult education in the 12-month 
period prior to the NHES:1999 interview. This represents a 
significant increase in participation compared to the rates 
observed in NHES:1991 and NHES:1995. Adults were most 
likely to participate in work-related courses and personal 
development courses. Participation rates overall and for 
these two most frequent types of educational activities were 
positively associated with adults’ educational attainment. 
About 2 in 10 adults without a high school diploma 
participated in any educational activities, compared to more 
than 6 in 10 adults with a bachelor’s degree or higher. 
However, the apparent direct relationship between partici- 
pation in adult education and educational attainment, on 
closer examination, may result from a divide between those 
with less than a high school diploma and others, and from 
participation of more highly educated adults in work- 
related educational activities. 
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Figure 2.— Percent of adults age 1 6 and older participating In one type or multiple types of adult education 
activity, by highest level of education attained: 1999 



Percent 




Less than high High school 

school diploma diploma/equivalent 



I One type of aaivity 
I I Two or more types 




Some college; associate's Bachelor's degree 

degree, vocational/ or higher 

technical diploma 



NOTE: Population includes civilian, noninstitutionalized adults age 16 and older, not enrolled in elementary or secondary school. 

SOURCE: U5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
'Adult Education Interview,' 1 999. 
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Academic Libraries: 1996 

Margaret W Cahalan and Natalie M. Justh 

This article was ariginally published as the Introductian and Highiights of the E.D. Tabs report af the same name. The universe data are from 
the NCE5 Integrated Pastsecandary Educatian Data System "Academic Libraries Survey" (IPEDS-L). 



Introduction 

The tables in this report summarize library services, library 
staff, library collections, and library expenditures for 
libraries in higher education institutions in the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia. Library staff data are for fall 
1996. Operating expenditures and library collections are for 
fiscal year (FY) 1996. Library circulation and interlibrary 
loans are for FY 96, and other library services are for a 
typical week in fall 1996. FY 96 is defined as any 12-month 
period between July 1, 1995, and September 30, 1996, that 
corresponds to the institution’s fiscal year. 

This report is based on information from the 1996 Inte- 
grated Postsecondary Education Data System “Academic 
Libraries Survey” (IPEDS-L: 1996). The “Academic Libraries 
Survey” has been carried out by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) since 1966. Although there 
have been changes in the survey questionnaire over the 
years, the series is generally considered to be continuous. 
Beginning with the 1988 survey, the “Academic Libraries 
Survey” has been conducted on a 2-year cycle as a compo- 
nent of IPEDS. IPEDS is the U.S. Department of Education’s 
vehicle for collecting data from all postsecondary institu- 
tions in the United States. Other surveys included within 
IPEDS are the “Institutional Characteristics Survey,” “Fall 



Enrollment Survey,” “Completions Survey,” “Finance 
Survey,” “Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time 
Instructional Faculty Survey,” and “Fall Staff Survey.” 

The data in this report come from the higher education 
institutions in IPEDS and include all colleges and universi- 
ties with accreditation at the higher education level as 
recognized by the Secretary of Education. At the national 
level, 94.2 percent of the libraries responded, and data were 
imputed for nonresponse. Caution should be exercised 
when comparing estimates by state because different states 
had different levels of nonresponse. For state-level data, as 
well as details on nonresponse and imputation, see the 
complete report. This article presents highlights for the 
nation. 

Number of Academic Libraries 

In fall 1996, 3,408 of the 3,792 institutions of higher 
education in the United States reported that they had their 
own academic library. 

Services 

Circulation 

In FY 96, general collection circulation transactions in 
the nation’s academic libraries at institutions of higher 
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education totaled 186.5 million. Reserve collection circula- 
tion transactions totaled 44.2 million. For general and 
reserve circulation transactions taken together, the median 
circulation was 15.0 per full-time-equivalent (FTE) stu- 
dent.^ The median total circulation ranged from 8.4 
transactions per FTE student in less-than-4-year institu- 
tions to 28.0 in doctorate-granting institutions. 

Interlibrary loans 

In FY 96, academic libraries provided a total of about 9.4 
million interlibrary loans to other libraries (both higher 
education and other types of libraries) and received about 
7.5 million loans. 

Public-service hours 

Overall, the largest percentage of academic libraries 
(44 percent) reported having 60-79 hours of service per 
typical week in fall 1996. However, 40 percent provided 80 
or more public-service hours per typical week. The percent- 
age of institutions providing 80 or more public-service 
hours ranged from 7 percent in less-than-4-year institutions 
to 77 percent in doctorate-granting institutions. 

Electronic services 

In FY 96, 80 percent of institutions with an academic 
library had access from within the library to an electronic 
catalog of the library’s holdings, 81 percent had Internet 
access within the library, and 40 percent had library 
reference service by e-mail. 

Other services 

■ Taken together, academic libraries reported a gate 
count of about 16.5 million visitors per typical week 
(about 1.6 visits per FTE student enrolled).^ 

■ About 1.9 million reference transactions were 
reported in a typical week. 

■ Over FY 96, about 407,000 presentations to groups 
serving about 7.3 million persons were reported. 

Collections 

Total number of volumes 

Taken together, the nation’s 3,408 academic libraries at 
institutions of higher education held a total of 806.7 million 

^FTE enrollment is calculated by adding one-third of part-time enrollment to full-time 
enrollment. Enrollment data are from the 1995 IPEDS'FaK Enrollment Survey.' 

^Based on total FTE enrollment of 9,974,242. 



volumes (books, bound serials, and bound government 
documents) (table A) representing about 449.2 million 
unduplicated titles at the end of FY 96. 

Of the total volumes held at the end of the fiscal year, 

44 percent (352.1 million) were held at the 125 institutions 
categorized under the 1994 Carnegie classification as 
Research I or Research II institutions (table A). About 
55 percent of the volumes were at those institutions 
classified as either Research or Doctoral in the Carnegie 
classification. 

Median volumes per student 

The median number of volumes held per FTE student was 
58.2. Median volumes held ranged from 19.0 per FTE stu- 
dent in less-than-4-year institutions to 111.2 in doctorate- 
granting institutions. 

In FY 96, the median number of volumes added to collec- 
tions per FTE student was 1.5. The median number added 
ranged from .6 per FTE student in less-than-4-year institu- 
tions to 2.8 in doctorate-granting institutions. 

Staff 

A total of 95,580 FTE staff were working in academic 
libraries in fall 1996. Of these, about 27,268 (29 percent) 
were librarians or other professional staff; 40,022 (42 
percent) were other paid staff; 291 (less than one-half of 
1 percent) were contributed services staff;^ and 27,998 
(29 percent) were student assistants. 

Excluding student assistants, the institutional median 
number of academic library FTE staff per 1,000 FTE 
students was 5.8. The median ranged from 3.6 in less-than- 
4-year institutions to 9.5 in doctorate-granting institutions. 

Expenditures 

In FY 96, operating expenditures for libraries at the 3,408 
institutions of higher education totaled $4.3 billion. The 
three largest individual expenditure items for all academic 
libraries were salaries and wages, $2.1 billion (50 percent); 
current serial subscription expenditures, $780.8 million 
(18 percent); and books and bound serials, $472.6 million 
(11 percent). 

^Contributed services staff are those, such as members of religious orders, whose 
services are valued by bookkeeping entries rather than by full cash transactions. They 
do nor include volunteers. 
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Table A.— Number of volumes of books, bound serials, and bound 

government documents held at the end of the year, and number 
of libraries by number of volumes, by control, level, size, and 
Carnegie classification of institution: 1996 



Institutional characteristic 


Total 

number of 
libraries < 


Volumes held 
at end 
of year 


Ail higher education Institutions’ 


3,408 


806,717,207 


Control 






Public 


1,573 


469;863,888.. 


Private 


1,835 


336,853,319 


LeveP 






Total 4-year and above 


2,115 


753,862,302 


Doctor's 


538 


517:545,197 


Master's 


905 


175,152,602 


Bachelor's 


670 


61,076,696 


Less than 4-year 


1,293 


52,854,905 


Size (FTE enrollment) 






i. Less than 1,500 


1,839 


11^481,064 


1,500 to 4,999 


1,011 


156,309.326 


5,000ormore 


558 


537,926,817 


Carnegie classification (1994)^ 






Research 1 and II 


125 


352,066,127 


Doctoral 1 and II 


110 : 


• 89,203,834 


Master's 1 and II 


518 


161,988,226 : 


Baccalaureate 1 and II 


599 


98,133;980 


Associate of Arts 


1,182 


52;372,106 


Specialized 


558 


43,081 '61 9/ 


Not classified 


316 


9,877,315 



Table A. Number of volumes of books, bound serials, and bound government documents held at the end of the year, and number of libraries by number of 
volumes, by control, level, size, and Carnegie classification of institution: 1996 — Continued 



Institutional characteristic 








Number of libraries In volume qitegory 


.. 






Less than 
5,000 


SfiOO- 

9,999 


10,000- 

19,999 


20,000-^ 

29,999 


30,000- 

49,999 


50,666^ 

99,999 


100^00- 

249,999 


250,000^ 

499,999 


500,000- 

999,999 


1,000,000 
or more ; 


All higher education institutions’ 


320 


158 


213 


241 


450 


V. 691 


^^ 747 ; ' 


275 ' 


153 


160 


Control 














. •: • ■ 








Public 


43 


57 


77 


145 


297 


362 


23ir 


146 


106 


109 


Private 


277 


101 


136 


96 V 


153 


329. 


. 516 


129 r 7 


47 


51 


LeveP 






















. Total 4-year and above 


115 


48 


• 90 


89^ 


155 


361 1 


. . ^673“ 


273 '.dv” ■ 


^ 151^\ 


V 160r 


Doctor's . , . V', . 


^ 12.; 


^.6.^-.y 




"5 y 


r-14 , 






■ . ' 83 




y'nsv 


■ y.!./', •■..Master's 


35 


; yi9 


;24 ' 


22 : 


39.>-vy 


.177.' 


378 


15iy»'V'- .. 


, ■-^51- y 




< Bachelor's 


68 " 


23 


58 


61 


102 


■ 148 i 


164VV 


' ■ .39>i'4 


’ ‘7v:V 


0 ' 


Less than 4-year 


205 


110 


123 


152 


295 , 


'330; 


,;:74 




‘2 ' 


. - 0 


Size (FTE enrollment) 


' ' ' " 








: ’ ■ ’7 *’7‘ 


■ 




V 


' 


' r* '0" 


Less than 1,500 


309 


138 


186 


193 V 


257 


^ ,352 


363 ■ 


36^'''-’ 




' y" 1 ''y ' 


u^:i1:500 to 4,999 L' ; . 


9.. 


20 


26 


^47 . 


, ■ 185 


249 , 


297,.^ 


i3sv/y 


. 36,. 




5,000 or more ' . 


2 ; 


0 


'• 1 


.-v-V'* ! ... 




.f?0 ^ 




io4r\... 


s>13^‘ 


y>i'?2;;y \ 


Carnegie classification (1 994)^ 




*. 


' - 






r .y*’' 'V.' ' 










y ,, 


0 


0 


0 


0 V 














Doctoral 1 and II • • 




0 


0 


0 


6 


. '-y o " : 


j. r 

10 :' 


'' 2o:‘i "y 


“ ''y44y’ 


\ -sv* ' 

' V 35 isic ^ 


Master's l and II 


1 


0 


3 


4 


.. 3 V', 


,A7 


211 


164. 


76 V,’ 


'\,y.,9v... 


Baccalaureate 1 and II 


1 


5 . 


: 5 


6 


26, 


178 . 


292 


66^1'’ 


' *i7:> 


3-'-' 


Associate of Arts 


150 


75 


85 


150 


317 


328 


74 V 


Z\'>‘ *' 


... 


■ ^ 0 


5p^ialized 


50 


33 


67 


60 


82 V; 


-■ 116 - 


. 126 : 


21 , : ' 


'‘".3<v::: 


V V O :'<r 


Not classified 


117 


45 


53- 


21 . 


^ . 


. 22 : . 


-:-y;:33‘^- ■ 


• :1 


2 


. y -o-.;- 



’institutions with accreditation at the higher education level as recognized by the U.S. Secretary of Education in 1996. 

^hile "lever and "Carnegie classification' are similar, there is not complete overlap in the two classifications. "Level" refers to the highest level of any degree offered by the 
institution. The "Carnegie classification' is based on criteria such as institution mission and research funding in addition to highest level of degree awarded.The Carnegie 
classification was developed by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and published in A Classification of Institutions of Higher Education, 1994 Edition. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistia, 1 996 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, "Academic Libraries Survey' (I PEDS-LI 996). 
(Originally published as table 4B on p.20 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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The libraries of the 538 doctorate-granting institutions (16 
percent of the total institutions) accounted for $2.7 billion, 
or 63 percent of the total operating expenditure dollars at 
all college and university libraries. 

In FY 96, the median for total operating expenditures per 
FTE student was $310.22, and the median for information 
resource expenditures per FTE student was $90.07. 



Ooto source; The NCES 1996 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System/'AcademIc Libraries Survey" (IPEDS-L:1 996). 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Cahalan, M.W., and Justh, N.M. (1 999). Academic Libraries: 1996 (NCES 
2000-326). 

Author offiliotions: M.W.Cahalan and N.M. Justh, Mathematica Policy 
Research, Inc. 

For questions about content, contact Jeffrey W. Williams 
(ieffrey__williams@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-326), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-512-1 800). 
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State Library Agencies: Fiscal Year 1998 

P Elaine Kroe 

This article was originally published as the Introduction and Highlights of the B.D. 
the State Library Agencies (STLA) Survey. 

Introduction 

This report contains data on state library agencies in the 50 
states and the District of Columbia for state fiscal year (FY) 

1998. The data were collected through the State Library 
Agencies (STLA) Survey the product of a cooperative effort 
between the Chief Officers of State Library Agencies 
(COSLA), the U.S. National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science (NCLIS), and the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES). The FY 98 STLA Survey is the 
fifth in the series. 

Background 

A state library agency is the official agency of a state 
charged by state law with the extension and development of 
public library services throughout the state and having 
adequate authority under state law to administer state plans 
in accordance with the provisions of the Library Services 
and Technology Act (LSTA) (RL. 104-208). Beyond these 
two roles, state library agencies vary gready. They are 
located in various departments of state government and 
report to different authorities. They are involved in various 
ways in the development and operation of electronic 
information networks. They provide different types of 
services to different types of libraries. 

State library agencies are increasingly receiving broader 
legislative mandates affecting libraries of all types in the 
states (i.e., public, academic, school, special, and library 
systems). State library agencies provide important reference 
and information services to state governments and adminis- 
ter the state libraries and special operations, such as state 
archives, libraries for the bUnd and physically handicapped, 
and the State Center for the Book. The state library agency 
may also function as the state’s pubUc Ubrary at large, 
providing service to the general pubUc and state govern- 
ment employees. This report provides information on the 
range of roles played by state library agencies and the 
various combinations of fiscal, human, and informational 
resources invested in such work. 

Purpose of survey 

The purpose of the STLA Survey is to provide state and 
federal policymakers, researchers, and other interested users 



with descriptive information about state library agencies. 
The data collected are useful to (1) chief officers of state 
library agencies, (2) policymakers in the executive and 
legislative branches of federal and state governments, 

(3) government and library administrators at federal, state, 
and local levels, (4) the American Library Association and 
its members or customers, and (5) library and public policy 
researchers. The survey asks each state library agency about 
the kinds of services it provides, its staffing practices, its 
collections, income and expenditure data, and more. 
Decisionmakers use the NCES survey to obtain information 
about services and fiscal practices. 

The STLA Survey collects some data on state library agency 
services and financial assistance to public, academic, and 
school libraries and to library systems. When added to the 
data collected through the NCES surveys of public, aca- 
demic, school, and federal libraries, and library coopera- 
tives, these data help complete the national picture of 
library service. 

Congressional authorization 

The STLA Survey is conducted in compliance with the 
NCES mission “to collect, analyze, and disseminate statis- 
tics and other information related to education in the 
United States and in other nations, including . . . the 
learning and teaching environment, including data on 
libraries ...” (RL. 103-382, Title IV, National Education 
Statistics Act of 1994, Sec. 404 [a]). 

Highlights 

Governance 

Nearly all state library agencies (48 states and the District of 
Columbia) are located in the executive branch of govern- 
ment. Of these, over 65 percent are part of a larger agency, 
the most common being the state department of education. 
In two states, Arizona and Michigan, the agency is located 
in the legislative branch. 

Allied and other special operations 

A total of 15 state library agencies reported having one or 
more allied operations. Allied operations most frequently 
linked with a state library agency are the state archives 
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(10 states) and the state records management service (10 
states). Seventeen state library agencies contract with public 
or academic libraries in their states to serve as resource or 
reference/information service centers. Eighteen state library 
agencies host or provide funding for a State Center for the 
Book.^ 

Electronic services and information 

Internet access. All state library agencies facilitate library 
access to the Internet in one or more of the following ways: 
training or consulting library staff in the use of the Internet; 
providing a subsidy for Internet participation; providing 
equipment to access the Internet; providing access to 
directories, databases, or online catalogs; and managing 
gopherAVeb sites, file servers, bulletin boards, or listservs. 
Forty-six state library agencies have Internet terminals 
available for public use, ranging in number from 2 to 4 (15 
states); 5 to 9 (13 states); 10 to 19 (8 states); 20 to 29 (7 
states); and 30 or more (3 states). Michigan reported the 
largest number of public-use Internet terminals (41). 

Thirty- four state library agencies were applicants to the 
Universal Service (E-rate discount) Program established by 
the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) under the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996 (P.L. 104—104).^ 

Electronic networks, databases, and catalogs. All state 
library agencies plan or monitor electronic network devel- 
opment; 45 states and the District of Columbia operate such 
networks; and 44 states and the District of Columbia 
develop network content.^ Forty-four state library agencies 
provide or facilitate library access to online databases 
through subscription, lease, license, consortial membership, 
or agreement. Almost all state library agencies facilitate or 
subsidize electronic access to the holdings of other libraries 
in their state, most frequently through Online Computer 
Library Center (OCLC) participation (42 states and the 
District of Columbia). Over half provide access via a 
Web-based union catalog (30 states) or Telnet gateway 
(27 states). 

’The State Center for the Book, which Is part of the Center for the Book program 
sponsored by the Library of Congress, promotes books, reading, and literacy.and Is 
hosted or funded by the state. 

^Under this program, the FCC promotes affordable access to the Internet and the 
availability of Internet services to the public with special attention given to schools 
and libraries. 

^Network content refers to database development Database development activities 
may Include the creation of new databases or the conversion of existing databases 
into electronic format These activities may Involve bibliographic databases as well as 
full text or data files. 



Library development services 

Services to public libraries. Every state library agency 
provides the following types of services to public libraries: 
administration of Library Services and Technology Act 
(LSTA) grants, collection of library statistics, and library 
planning, evaluation, and research. Nearly every state 
library agency provides consulting services and continuing 
education programs. Services to public libraries provided by 
at least three-quarters of state agencies include administra- 
tion of state aid, interlibrary loan referral services, library 
legislation preparation or review, literacy program support, 
reference referral services, state standards or guidelines, 
summer reading program support, union list development, 
and review of technology plans for the Universal Service 
(E-rate discount) Program. Over three-fifths of state 
agencies provide OCLC Group Access Capability (GAC) to 
public libraries and statewide public relations or library 
promotion campaigns. Less common services to public 
libraries include accreditation of libraries, certification of 
librarians, cooperative purchasing of library materials, 
preservation/conservation services, and retrospective 
conversion of bibliographic records. 

Services to academic libraries. At least two- thirds of state 
library agencies provide the following services to the 
academic library sector: administration of LSTA grants, 
continuing education, interlibrary loan referral services, and 
reference referral services. Less common services to aca- 
demic libraries include cooperative purchasing of library 
materials, literacy program support, preservation/conserva- 
tion, retrospective conversion, and state standards or 
guidelines. No state library agency accredits academic 
libraries; only Washington State certifies academic 
librarians. 

Services to school library media centers. At least two-thirds 
of state library agencies provide the following services to 
school library media centers (LMCs): administration of 
LSTA grants, continuing education, interlibrary loan referral 
services, and reference referral services. Services to LMCs 
provided by at least half of all state agencies include 
consulting services and union list development. Less 
common services to LMCs include administration of state 
aid, cooperative purchasing of library materials, retrospec- 
tive conversion, and Universal Service (E-rate discount) 
Program review. No state library agency accredits LMCs or 
certifies LMC librarians. 
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Services to special libraries. Over two-thirds of state library 
agencies serve special libraries'^ through administration of 
LSTA grants, consulting services, continuing education, 
interlibrary loan referral, reference referral, and union list 
development. Less common services to special libraries 
include administration of state aid, cooperative purchasing 
of library materials, and summer reading program support. 

. Only Nebraska accredits special libraries, and only Indiana 
and Washington State certify librarians of special libraries. 

Services to systems. At least three-fifths of state library 
agencies serve library systems^ through administration of 
LSTA grants, consulting services, continuing education, 
interlibrary loan referral, library leg^lation preparation or 
review, and library planning, evaluation, and research. 
Accreditation of library systems is provided by only six 
states and certification of systems librarians by only five 
states. 

Service outlets 

State library agencies reported a total of 152 service out- 
lets — 72 main or central oudets, 71 other outlets (excluding 
bookmobiles), and 9 bookmobiles. 

Collections 

The number of books and serial volumes held by state 
library agencies totaled 22.0 million, with New York 
accounting for the largest collection (2.4 million). Five state 
agencies had book and serial volumes of over one million. 

In other states, collections ranged from 500,000 to one 
million (11 states); 200,000 to 499,999 (12 states); 100,000 
to 199,999 (8 states); 50,000 to 99,999 (7 states); and 
under 50,000 (6 states). The state library agency in Mary- 
land does not maintain a collection, and the District of 
Columbia does not maintain a collection in its function as a 
state library agency.® 

The number of serial subscriptions held by state library 
agencies totaled over 82,000, with New York holding the 

special library is a library in a business firm, professional association, government 
agency, or other organized group; a library that is maintained by a parent organization 
to serve a specialized clientele; or an independent library that may provide materials 
or services, or both, to the public, a segment of the public or other libraries. Scope of 
collections and services are limited to the subject interests of the host or parent 
institution. Special libraries include libraries in state institutions. 

system is a group of autonomous libraries joir>ed together by formal or informal 
agreements to perform various services cooperatively, such as resource sharir>g or 
communications. Systems include muititype library systems and public library 
systems, but not multiple outlets under the same administration. 

®ln Maryland, Enoch Pratt Central, the central library of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, is 
designated by state law as the State Library Resource Center In the Distrirt of 
Columbia, the Martin Luther Kir>g Memorial Library, the central library of the Distrirt of 
Columbia Public Library, functions as a resource center for the municipal government 
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largest number (over 12,100). Ten state library agencies 
reported serial subscriptions of over 2,000. In other states, 
these collections ranged from 1,000 to 1,999 (7 states), 500 
to 999 (16 states), 100 to 499 (13 states), and under 100 
(2 states). The state library agencies in Maryland and the 
District of Columbia do not maintain collections, and 
Indiana does not maintain statistics on this item. 

Staff 

The total number of budgeted full-time-equivalent (FTE) 
positions in state library agencies was 3,766. Librarians 
with American Library Association-Master of Library 
Science (ALA-MLS) degrees accounted for 1,206 of these 
positions, or 32.0 percent of total FTE positions. Rhode 
Island reported the largest percentage (57.1 percent) of 
ALA-MLS librarians, and Virginia reported the smallest 
(16.3 percent). 

Income 

State library agencies reported a total income of $886.2 
million in FY 98 (81.3 percent from state sources, 16.7 
percent from federal sources, and 2.0 percent from other 
sources).^ Of state library agency income received from 
state sources, over $509 million (70.7 percent) was desig- 
nated for state aid to libraries. In 1 1 states, over 75 percent 
of income from state sources was set aside for state aid. In 
Georgia, the largest percentage of state library agency 
income from state sources was set aside for state aid (97.3 
percent). Six states (Hawaii, Iowa, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming) and the District of 
Columbia targeted no state funds for aid to libraries; 
instead, 95 to 100 percent of their state funds were set 
aside for state library agency operations.® 

Expenditures 

State library agencies reported total expenditures of $863.5 
million. The largest percentage (84.0 percent) was from 
state funds, followed by federal funds (14.4 percent) and 
other funds (1.6 percent). In five states, over 90 percent of 
total expenditures were from state sources. These states 

^Federal income includes State Program grant awards under the Library Services and 
Technology Art (LSTA) (P.L 104-208); remaining income reported for Title II of the 
Library Services and Construction Art (LSCA) (P.L1 01 -2S4); in Arizona, the LSCA Title I 
award for FY92 (the award was not available earlier due to litigation); and other federal 
income. Note: LSCA was superseded by LSTA, but some LSCA funds are still unspent. 

*The Distrirt of Columbia Public Library functions as a state library agency and is 
eligible for federal LSTA funds in this capacity. The state library agency in Hawaii is 
associated with the Hawaii State Public Library System and operates ail public libraries 
within its jurisdiction. The state funds for aid to libraries for these two agencies are 
reported on the NCES Public Libraries Survey, rather than on the STLA survey, because 
of the unique situation of these two state agencies and In order to eliminate 
duplicative reporting of these data. 
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were Georgia (94.0 percent), Massachusetts (93.4 percent), 
New York (92.3 percent). West Virginia (90.7 percent), and 
Maryland (90.4 percent). The District of Columbia had the 
smallest percentage of expenditures from state sources 
(36.7 percent), followed by Wyoming (52.2 percent). 

Financial assistance to libraries accounted for 69.0 percent 
of total state library expenditures, with the largest percent- 
ages expended on individual public libraries (55.2 percent) 
and public library systems (15.9 percent). Most of the 
expenditures for financial assistance to libraries were from 
state sources (88.0 percent), while 11.8 percent were from 
federal sources. 

Library Services and Technology Act (LSTA) expenditures 
accounted for 84.1 percent of total federal expenditures. 

The largest percentage of LSTA expenditures was distrib- 
uted as grants to libraries (57.3 percent). Funds expended 
direcdy by the state library agencies on statewide services 
accounted for 40.5 percent of LSTA expenditures. 

Fourteen state hbrary agencies reported expenditures for 
alhed operations. These expenditures totaled over $23.1 
million and represented 2.7 percent of total expenditures by 
state library agencies. Of states reporting such expenditures, 
Virginia had the highest expenditure ($3.8 million) and 
Kansas the lowest ($110,000).^ 

’Although Alaska reported allied operations, the expenditures for such operations are 
not from the state library agency budget 



Twenty-nine state library agencies reported a total of almost 
$19.0 million in grants and contracts expenditures to assist 
public libraries with state education reform initiatives or the 
National Education Goals. The area of lifelong learning 
accounted for the largest proportion of such expenditures 
(43.3 percent), followed by the areas of adult literacy (29.8 
percent) and readiness for school (26.9 percent). Such 
expenditures were focused exclusively on readiness for 
school projects in five states (Louisiana, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Tennessee, and Utah); on adult literacy in three states (New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and Oklahoma); and on lifelong 
learning in two states (Colorado and Massachusetts). 



Data source: NCES State Library Agencies (STLA) Survey, Fiscal Year 
1998. 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Kroe, P.E.{200Q).StateLibraryAgencies:FiscalYear 1998 (NCES 2000- 
318). 

Author affiliation: P.E. Kroe, NCES. 

Forquestions about content, contact P.EIalne Kroe 
(patricia_kroe@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-3 18), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-Sl 2-1 800). 
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International Education Indicators: A Time Series Perspective: 1985-1995 

St^hane BaldU George Khalaf, Marianne Perie, and Joel D. Sherman 

This article was excerpted fram the intraductian and Executive Summary afthe repart afthe same name. The data are primarily fram the 
Organizatian far Ecanamic Ca-aperatian and Develapment (OECD) Educatian Database, but alsa fram ather OECD saurces and the U.S. 

Bureau af th e Census In ternatianal Database. 



Introduction 

International Education Indicators: A Time Series Perspective: 
1985-1995 compares educational trends in economically 
developed countries over time. The countries examined in 
this report are members of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD), an organization of 
29 countries dedicated to promoting economic growth and 
development around the world. 

This report extends the earlier National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES) publication International Education 
Indicators: A Time Series Perspective (Perie et al. 1997) from 
a 7- to an 11-year time series to provide a more comprehen- 
sive picture of continuity and change in countries’ educa- 
tion systems. The 11 years included in this report were a 
period of rapid social, political, and economic changes for 
many OECD countries. These years also saw renewed 
interest in the issues of educational standards and finance 
reform. 

This report presents 18 indicators that each give a broad 
picture of an education issue, allowing for comparisons to 
be made both among countries and over time. Each indica- 
tor contains findings summarized in textual, graphical, and 
tabular formats. The indicators permit us to assess how well 
the United States has met some of the educational chal- 
lenges of the past decade and to compare developments 
here with those in other developed countries. These 



indicators also should aid policymakers in determining 
what changes, relative to other countries, have been made 
in the education system in the United States during this 
period of intense reform. 

Preceding the indicators is an essay that provides a broad 
comparison of 1985-1995 educational trends across OECD 
countries, with specific emphasis on how the United States 
compares with other countries, especially other “Group of 
Seven” (G-7) countries. (The G-7 countries are Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States.) 

Highlights 

The period 1985-1995 witnessed increases in the rates of 
enrollment in secondary and higher education in virtually 
every OECD country. Among G-7 countries in 1995, the 
United States had the fourth highest enrollment rate of 14- 
to 17-year-olds at the lower and upper secondary level, and 
the second highest enrollment rate of 18- to 29-year-olds in 
higher education. 

An increasing percentage of students in many countries 
received their primary and secondary education from 
private schools between 1985 and 1995, although this was 
not the case in the United States. There was also a slight 
decrease in the percentage of students enrolled in private 
higher education during this period. 
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Public direct expenditures on education as a percentage of 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) remained fairly stable 
across OECD countries between 1985 and 1994. In the 
United States, expenditures as a percentage of GDP rose 
slightly at the primary level, remained stable at the second- 
ary level, and declined slightly at the higher education level, 

First university degree graduation ratios^ increased in most 
OECD countries between 1985 and 1995. In 1995, the 
United States had the lowest high school graduation ratio^ 
of any G-7 country, but the highest first university degree 
graduation ratio. Furthermore, the gender gap in first 
university degree graduation ratios reversed between 1985 
and 1995, so that by the middle of the 1990s, graduation 
ratios for women surpassed those of men in most OECD 
countries. 

The percentage of first university degrees awarded in 
science increased or remained stable in the majority of 
OECD countries reporting data between 1985 and 1995. 

The most notable exception to this trend was the United 
States, where the percentage of science degrees dropped by 
5 percentage points, placing it last among G-7 nations, but 
only slightly lower than Canada. 

’The first university degree graduation ratio is the number of students receiving a first 
university degree in a given year per 1 OO persons in the population who are at the 
typical graduation age. The typical graduation age for first university degrees is 22 in 
the United States and ranges from 21 to 26 across OECD countries. 

^is ratio is the number of students graduating from upper secondary school In a 
given year per 1 00 persons in the population who are at the typical age for 
completion of upper secondary education.The typical upper secondary completion 
age is 1 7 in the United States and ranges from 1 7 to 20 across the OECD countries. 



Reflecting the overall trends in enrollments and graduation 
ratios, the educational attainment of adults ages 25-64 
increased in most OECD countries. In 1995, the United 
States continued to have a greater percentage of adults with 
at least a university education than any other G-7 country. 

In 1995, university graduates in the United States had a 74 
percent earnings advantage over high school graduates, one 
of the highest earnings advantages reported by OECD 
countries. 
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This article was originoiiy published as the Executive Summary of the Statistical Analysis Report of the sam e name. The sample survey data 
ore from many government sources, which are listed at the end of this article. 



Introduction 

With the advent of the 21st century, vocational education in 
the United States is in transition. Historically, the purpose 
of vocational education has been to prepare students for 
entry-level jobs in occupations requiring less than a 
baccalaureate degree. Over the last 15 years, however, this 
purpose has shifted toward broader preparation that 
develops the academic, vocational, and technical skills of 
students in vocational education programs. This prepara- 
tion involves integrating academic and vocational educa- 
tion, emphasizing all aspects of an industry, and implement- 
ing academic performance measures, among other reform 
efforts. Vocational education policy now also encourages 
high school students to continue their studies at the 
postsecondary level, and 2-year postsecondary students to 
pursue 4-year credentials, through various arrangements for 
secondary-postsecondary articulation or “tech prep.”^ The 
traditional focus of vocational education is giving way to a 
broader purpose — one that includes greater emphasis on 

'a tech-prep program typically combines (or "articulates') the last 2 years of high 
school and the first 2 years of postsecondary vocational education into a 4-year 
program that incorporates core academic standards and leads to an associate's 
degree or certificate in a specific career field. 



academic preparation and provides a wider range of career 
choices. 

Vocational Education in the United States: Toward the Year 
2000 attempts to capture this evolving enterprise. In 
addition to describing trends in participation in secondary 
and postsecondary vocational education, the report also 
presents findings about the academic preparation of high 
school students who participate in vocational education, 
relevant school reform efforts, and transitions after high 
school. However, the surveys available for assessing the 
status of vocational education were generally designed to 
capture more traditional conceptions of the enterprise and 
often do not provide information on the most current 
reform efforts. Nevertheless, the available data do signal 
that change is occurring in the directions advocated by 
reform efforts, although such change is often small and 
preliminary. The report also describes economic and labor 
market trends and their implications for vocational pro- 
grams, as well as changing workplace practices and em- 
ployer perspectives on worker skills and proficiency. The 
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most important findings presented in the report are high- 
lighted below. 

The Context 

Economic trends 

The United States is shifting from a manufacturing-based 
economy to one that overwhelmingly provides services and 
information. These trends have two important implications 
for vocational education programs. They signal an ongoing 
shift in the education and training fields that are required of 
the U.S. workforce as well as shifts in the levels of that 
education and training. Vocational programs that prepare 
students for manufacturing jobs include trade and industry 
programs, such as construction, mechanics and repair, 
precision production, and transportation and material 
moving. Vocational programs that prepare students for jobs 
in the services and information industries include health 
care programs and technology and communications 
programs, among others. 

Changing education and skill requirements 

Generally, the research literature describes a trend toward 
greater education and training requirements and a greater 
need for critical thinking, personal responsibility, and social 
skills among workforce participants. For example, recent 
projections anticipate that average growth will be greater for 
occupations requiring at least an associate’s degree than for 
occupations requiring less education. However, these trends 
are not uniform across industries and occupations, and 
some disagree about their magnitude. Some emerging 
occupations require high education and training require- 
ments (such as a bachelor’s degree or moderate- to long- 
term on-the-job training), while many jobs still demand 
relatively low education and training levels. In 1996, 39 
percent of all jobs required no more than short-term on-the- 
job training. 

Understanding these economic and labor market trends 
provides a context for analyzing trends in vocational 
education. For example, if participation in vocational 
programs parallels changes in the economy, one would 
expect to see a decline in enrollments in trade and industry 
programs in recent years and an increase in enrollments in 
service- and information-related programs. Similarly, if 
vocational education reflects the labor market trend toward 
greater education and training requirements, one would 
expect to find that the academic preparation of students 
participating in vocational education has increased in recent 
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years and that more of these participants are seeking and 
obtaining higher education and training credentials. 

Employer Perspectives^ 

Workplace practices 

Changes in the economy and in education are altering 
workplace practices, which have implications for the skills 
required of employees. Increased global competition has 
spurred some U.S. businesses to create “high-performance 
workplaces,” relying on flexible and decentralized work 
practices and multiskilled workers. These firms, however, 
are still in the minority. For example, 20 percent of sur- 
veyed employers reported engaging in performance 
benchmarking in 1997, and 25 percent had undergone 
reengineering. Larger firms were more likely than smaller 
firms to report these practices, indicating that the percent- 
age of employees affected by these practices may be greater 
than the percentage of employers reporting them. 

Also, the 1994 School-to-Work Opportunities Act advo- 
cated employer involvement in school-to-work partnerships 
and wider implementation of work-based learning, includ- 
ing job shadowing, mentoring, internships, and apprentice- 
ships. Once again, however, a minority of firms reported 
participating in these activities. In 1997, one-quarter of 
surveyed employers reported participating in a school-to- 
work partnership, and 42 percent reported providing at 
least one formal work-based learning activity. As above, 
larger firms were more likely than smaller firms to report 
these different practices. 

Perspectives on employees 

While the general labor market trend may be toward higher 
education and training requirements, employers have a 
unique perspective, which is particularly important in the 
short term. When hiring frontline workers from an estab- 
lished applicant pool, surveyed employers did not rate years 
of completed schooling or academic performance as highly 
as attitude and communication skills. However, it may be 
that years of completed schooling and academic perfor- 
mance are more important during initial applicant screen- 
ing. It may also be that employers have historically found 
that schooling measures are not reliable indicators of what 
students know and can do. 

With the evolving economy and changes in education and 
skill requirements, attention over the last 2 decades has 

findings In this section come from the 1 994 and 1997 National Employer Surveys, 
which gathered data from a random sample of private firms with 20 or more 
employees. 
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focused on whether employees are adequately prepared for 
the demands of the workplace. According to most surveyed 
employers, the proficiency of their production workers 
either stayed the same or increased in recent years.^ In 
addition, the majority of employers with new production 
employees who participated in work-based learning 
reported that these employees were superior to comparable 
new hires in terms of productivity and attitude. Virtually no 
employers reported that employees with work-based 
learning experience were inferior in these two respects to 
comparable new hires.^ 

Trends in Secondary Vocational Education^ 

Participation in high school vocational education 

From 1982 to 1994, there was a general decline in the 
participation of high school students in vocational educa- 
tion (figure A). The average number of vocational credits 
public high school graduates earned decreased over the 

^Employer-provided training, which also increased over this time period, may have 
contributed to proficiency gains. Alternative iy, education reform efforts over the last 
decade may have contributed to the improvement in worker proficiency. In either 
case, it is impossible to establish a causal link from the available data. 

however, in a rigorous evaluation of the benefits of work-based learning, it would be 
necessary to compare all work-based learning participants, not just those who were 
hired, with other comparable workers. It may be, for example, that those work-based 
learning participants who were hired had better recommendations or references than 
those who were not. 

^Unless otherwise noted, trends in this section come from an analysis of transcripts for 
public high school graduates in 1982, 1990, and 1994. In addition to the topics 
described in this section, chapter IV of the complete report also presents findings on 
academic achievement gains, work experience and work-based learning, technology 
literacy, and teacher professional development activities. 



period studied, as did the percentage of graduates complet- 
ing a sequence of related occupational courses.^ 

Trade and industry programs and business programs were 
the most popular occupational programs in 1994 — about 8 
percent of public high school graduates concentrated in 
each of these two areas. These were also the most popular 
programs in earlier years. However, consistent with re- 
ported economic trends, the percentage of graduates 
concentrating in trade and industry declined over the 
period studied, as did the percentage of graduates concen- 
trating in business. (In 1982, about 15 percent of graduates 
had concentrated in trade and industry, and 12 percent in 
business.) Exhibiting an opposite trend, the proportions of 
students concentrating in health care and in technology and 
communications almost doubled from 1982 to 1994. 
Nevertheless, the percentages of high school graduates 
concentrating in these program areas in 1994 were still 
quite small (about 1 percent each). 

Characteristics of high school students participating in 
vocational education 

Although participation in vocational education declined for 
most groups of public high school students between 1982 

®These decreases may be partly due to increases in high school graduation 
requirements implemented by many states after the publication of A Nation at Risk 
(National Commission on Excellence in Education 1983). Because students have been 
required to take more academic coursework. they may have elected to take fewer 
vocational courses. Alternatively, because of fiscal or economic pressures, or both, 
schools may have reduced their vocational offerings In recent years. 



Figure A.— Average number of vocational credits earned by public high school graduates 
and percentage of public high school graduates concentrating (accumulating 
3 or more credits) in vocational programs: 1 982, 1 990, and 1 994 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: High School and 
Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores (HS&B-So:l 980/1 992), "High School Transcript 
Study'; and National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 1990 and 1994 High School 
Transaipt Studies. 
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and 1994, there were a few exceptions to this trend. The 
percentages of black, non-Hispanic students and Asian/ 
Pacific Islander students concentrating in vocational 
education stayed about the same over this period, and the 
concentration rate of students with disabilities increased. 
The increase in participation of students with disabilities is 
consistent with the emphasis of the 1990 Perkins Act on 
serving students with special needs. 

Academic course-taking trends 

The academic preparation of high school students partici- 
pating in vocational education increased between 1982 and 
1994, in both absolute and relative terms (figure B). While 
public high school graduates generally increased their 
coursetaking in the core academic subjects (English, 
mathematics, science, and social studies), the rate of 
increase was greater for vocational concentrators than for 
either college preparatory students or those completing 
general coursework in high school. Vocational concentra- 
tors also generally increased the rigor of their academic 
coursework, particularly in mathematics, science, and social 
studies. However, irt 1994, vocational concentrators still 
completed fewer total credits in each of the core academic 
subjects than did either college preparatory students or 
those completing general coursework in high school. 



School reform efforts' 

By 1997, some public comprehensive high schools had 
implemented vocational education-related reforms, al- 
though the quality and specific forms of these efforts were 
not discernible from the available survey data. About half of 
these schools reported integrating academic and vocational 
education, and a similar proportion reported offering tech 
prep. Fewer schools reported having block scheduling, 
career majors, school-based enterprises, skill standards, or 
skill or occupational certificates. Generally, schools with 
career academies and larger schools were more likely to 
report these reforms, while rural schools were less likely to 
do so. 

Vocational teacher qualifications and experience® 

Vocational and academic high school teachers were similar 
in a number of ways: about the same proportions held 
bachelor’s degrees, and similar percentages held either 
standard or advanced certification. However, about 8 

^The findings in this section come from the National Longitudinal Study of Youth of 
1997, which provides information on public schools with a 1 2th grade. Unfortunately, 
schools classified by their districts as primarily "vocational" were excluded from the 
sample. Consequently, the survey generally describes public comprehensive high 
schools and, therefore, may provide a conservative estimate of local reform efforts. 

®The findings in this seaion come from the Schools and Staffing Surveys (SASS) of 
1991 and 1994. 



Figure B.— Percentage of public high school graduates meeting the New Basics core academic 
standards,^ by curriculum specialization in high school: 1982, 1990, and 1994 




The New Basics core academic standards include 4 years of English and 3 years of mathematics, science, and 
social studies. 



'Includes students who completed both a vocational concentration and a college preparatory curriculum. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: High School and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study of 1 980 Sophomores (HS&B-So:l 980/1 992),"High School Transcript Study"; and National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 1990 and 1994 High School Transcript Studies. 
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percent of vocational teachers had less than a bachelor’s 
degree, in comparison with less than 1 percent of academic 
teachers.^ Also, vocational teachers were generally older 
than academic teachers, which may be due to the fact that 
vocational teachers entered the teaching profession at an 
older age, possibly after obtaining industry experience. 
There were some variations among vocational teachers who 
taught in different program areas and school settings. For 
example, trade and industry and technical teachers and 
those teaching in more than one vocational field were 
generally less likely than other vocational teachers to have a 
bachelor’s or advanced degree. 

Transitions After High SchooP^ 

The transition to postsecondary education: 2 years after 
high school 

The postsecondary enrollment rates of public high school 
graduates showed a marked increase between 1982 and 

^Academic teachers were more likely than vocational teachers to have a master's or 
doctorate/first-professional degree. 

data sets were used for the analysis in this section: the High School and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores (HS&B-So:1 980/1 984), for 1982 public high 
school graduates, and the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth- 
Graders (NELS: 1988/1 994), for 1992 public high school graduates. In addition to the 
topics described in this seaion, chapter V of the complete report also presents 
findings on postsecondary remedial coursework. 



1992. About half of those students graduating in 1982 
enrolled in a postsecondary institution within 2 years, while 
about three-fourths of the more recent graduating class 
enrolled within 2 years. Between 1982 and 1992, 
postsecondary enrollment rates increased for vocational 
concentrators and students completing general coursework 
in high school, but not for college preparatory graduates 
(figure C). While the gap in enrollment rates among the 
three groups of students appeared to be narrowing, 1992 
vocational concentrators were still less likely than their 
college preparatory peers and those completing general 
coursework in high school to enroll in a postsecondary 
institution within 2 years. However, vocational concentra- 
tors who also completed a college preparatory curriculum 
had enrollment outcomes that were more like those of their 
college preparatory peers than did strictly vocational 
concentrators. 

Vocational concentrators were more likely than students 
completing general coursework in high school to obtain a 
degree or certificate within 2 years, despite the fact that the 
two groups enrolled at similar rates in community colleges 
and that vocational concentrators were more likely to be 
employed while in school. 




Figure C— Percentage of 1982 and 1992 public high school graduates enrolling in postsecondary 
institutions by 1 984 and 1 994, respectively, by curriculum specialization in high school 
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*lncludes students who completed both a vocational concentration and a college preparatory curriculum. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: High School and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores (HS&B-So:1980/1992)/High School Transcript Study";and National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth-Graders, 'Third Followup" (NELS:1988/1994) and "High School 
TranscriptStudy'(NELS:1992). , , - *. 
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The transition to postsecondary education: 1 0 years 
after high school 

Among 1982 graduates, vocational concentrators were less 
likely than either their college preparatory peers or students 
completing general coursework in high school to enroll in 
postsecondary education by 1992. However, vocational 
concentrators who also completed a college preparatory 
curriculum were about as likely as college preparatory 
graduates to enroll during this 10-year period. 

Postsecondary completion 1 0 years after high school 

More than half of 1982 public high school graduates who 
enrolled in postsecondary education completed a degree or 
certificate by 1992. Vocational concentrators had lower 
overall rates of postsecondary completion than their peers. 
However, vocational concentrators who also completed a 
college preparatory curriculum were as likely as college 
preparatory graduates to earn a postsecondary degree or 
certificate during this period. Among graduates who 
enrolled in postsecondary education by 1992, vocational 
concentrators were less likely than their peers to earn a 
bachelor’s degree, but more likely to obtain a certificate or 
an associate’s degree. 

Labor market outcomes 2 years after high school 

Labor market outcomes 2 years after leaving high school 
were similar for the graduating classes of 1982 and 1992. In 
both cases, about three out of four public high school 
graduates were in the labor force. Vocational concentrators 
in both graduating classes were more likely than their 
college preparatory peers to be in the labor force 2 years 
after graduation. While 1992 public high school graduates 
had similar labor market experiences regardless of their 
course of study in high school, 1982 college preparatory 
graduates tended to have lower unemployment rates than 
vocational concentrators and those completing general 
coursework in high school. This difference between the two 
graduating classes may be due to shifts over the decade in 
economic conditions, changes in the academic preparation 
of high school graduates, or other factors. 

Labor market outcomes 1 0 years after high school 

Vocational concentrators and students completing general 
coursework in high school had similar labor market 
outcomes 10 years after graduation from high school. While 
the number of months employed and unemployed was 
similar regardless of students’ course of study in high 
school, college preparatory graduates tended to enjoy 
higher earnings in 1991 than their peers, possibly because 



of their greater postsecondary attainment. Obtaining a 
bachelor’s degree was generally associated with increased 
earnings and lower unemployment rates. At the other end 
of the educational spectrum, students who earned a 
postsecondary certificate had similar annual earnings and 
unemployment rates as their peers who did not complete a 
postsecondary degree or certificate. Both those who held a 
postsecondary certificate and those who held a high school 
diploma earned less and were more likely to be unemployed 
in 1991 than graduates who held an associate’s degree or 
higher. 

Trends in Postsecondary Vocational 
Education^^ 

Trends in educational attainment 

The United States has experienced both greater educational 
participation and higher attainment in recent years, con- 
tinuing long-standing patterns. More people are attending 
postsecondary institutions than ever before, and the average 
educational attainment of the adult population has been 
steadily rising. While the total number of adults who earned 
vocational associate’s degrees appeared to increase slightly 
between 1992 and 1996, this difference was not statistically 
significant. However, the total number of adults who held 
academic associate’s degrees increased over the 4 years by 
approximately an additional 1 million people. 

Although postsecondary enrollments overall have shown 
recent increases, there is no evidence that bachelor’s degree 
holders are returning in large numbers for additional 
undergraduate schooling, as some have speculated. In 
particular, small proportions of students who were pursuing 
associate’s degrees or certificates had already earned a 
bachelor’s or advanced degree. The vast majority of students 
who enroll in postsecondary education are pursuing a 
higher level credential than the one they currently possess. 
However, this report focused on students who participate in 
for-credit postsecondary programs. It may be that a signifi- 
cant number of bachelor’s degree holders are taking non- 
credit, adult, or continuing education courses. 

"Unless otherwise noted, the findings in this section come from the 1989-90 and 
1995-96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS). Because recent 
postsecondary transcript data were not available, the information on trends at the 
postsecondary level is generally less detailed than that at the secondary level. 
Specifically, it was not possible to examine actual course-taking patterns In this 
section. Instead, the analysis relied primarily on self-reported degrees and majors, in 
addition to the topics described in this section, chapter VI of the complete report also 
presents findings on work experience while enrolled, licensure, and labor market 
participation. 

’^The findings presented in this paragraph come from the U.S. Census Bureau's 1992 
and 1 996 October Current Population Surveys. 
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Participation in postsecondary vocational education 

Vocational coursework represents a substantial component 
of sub-baccalaureate students’ education. Among all sub- 
baccalaureate students, about one-half majored in a voca- 
tional program area in 1996; the proportion decreased from 
54 to 49 percent over the 6 years from 1990 to 1996.^^ 
There was an increase between 1990 and 1996 in the 
proportion of postsecondary vocational students being 
served by community colleges, with a corresponding 
decrease at private proprietary institutions (figure D). 

Sub-baccalaureate student characteristics 

Sub-baccalaureate students with vocational majors were 
more likely to be older, to have family responsibilities, to 
* receive financial aid, to have a previous postsecondary 
degree or certificate, and to report higher postsecondary 
grade-point averages (GPAs) than their academic counter- 
parts. These students with vocational majors also tended to 

’^There were substantia! amounts of missing data on student's major field in both 
NPSAS surveys. About 24 percent of sub-baccaiaureate students in 1990 and 28 
percent in 1996 did not report their major field. 



have parents with lower educational attainment: as the 
education level of their parents increased, students’ likeli- 
hood of reporting a vocational major generally decreased. 
Differences by race/ethnicity among sub-baccalaureate 
students in their probability of having a vocational major 
were either minimal or not statistically significant. Also, 
among sub-baccalaureate students, there was no clear 
association between majoring in a vocational field and 
disability status. 

Specific occupational preparation 

Business, health, and technical fields (the latter including 
engineering/science technologies, computers/data process- 
ing, and protective services) accounted for large numbers of 
vocational students’ majors. However, between 1990 and 
1996, there were small decreases in the proportions of sub- 
baccalaureate students reporting majors in business, 
marketing, computers/data processing, and engineering/ 
science technologies. Thus, the absolute level of participa- 
tion in service- and information-related programs was 



Figure D.— Percentage distribution of sub-baccalaureate students reporting a vocational major according to type of 
postsecondary institution: 1 989-90 and 1 995-96 
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I Other* 




1989-90 ^11995^96 



*Other institution types include public 4-year; private, not-for-profit 4-year; private, not-for-profit less-than-4-year;and public vocational/ 
technical institutions. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 1 00 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 989-90 and 1 995-96 National Postsecondary Student Aid 
Study (NPSAS:1990 and NPSAS:1996). 
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relatively high in 1996, while the trend in these areas was 
generally downward over the 6-year period. 

Among sub-baccalaureate students, gender gaps persisted in 
the fields of business, health, and “other vocational” fields 
(where women predominated), as well as in trade and 
industry, protective services, computers/data processing, 
and engineering/science technologies (where men predomi- 
nated). A particularly large gap between the participation of 
men and women occurred in 1996 in engineering/science 
technologies, a field in which 12 percent of male students 
and only 2 percent of female students declared a major. 

Postsecondary completion 

Among the group of students who first began their 
postsecondary studies in 1989-90, those with academic 
majors were more likely than those with vocational majors 
to have completed at least one postsecondary credential 
4 years later. However, a majority of both academic and 
vocational majors completed some type of degree or 
certificate within 4 years. 

Conclusion 

This report describes vocational education at the turn of the 
century as an enterprise in transition. The available data 
signal that change is occurring in the directions advocated 
by recent reform efforts, in particular, improved academic 
preparation and greater postsecondary participation. 
Evidence of change includes findings that the academic 
preparation of public high school students participating in 
vocational education increased between 1982 and 1994; 
about half of public comprehensive high schools reported 
integrating academic and vocational education in 1997, and 
a similar proportion reported offering tech prep; and from 
1982 to 1992, postsecondary enrollment rates within 
2 years of public high school graduation increased signifi- 
cantly for vocational concentrators. 

There is mixed evidence that trends in participation in 
vocational programs reflect economic shifts away from 
manufacturing toward services and information industries. 
For example, at the high school level, the percentage of 
graduates who concentrated in trade and industry declined 
between 1982 and 1994, and the proportions of students 
who concentrated in health care and in technology and 



communications increased over the period. However, the 
percentages of high school graduates who concentrated in 
health care and in technology and communications were 
still quite small in 1994 (about 1 percent each). At the 
postsecondary level, for example, health and engineering/ 
science technologies were popular vocational majors in 
1996. However, there were small decreases between 1990 
and 1996 in the proportions of sub-baccalaureate students 
reporting majors in computers/data processing and in 
engineering/science technologies. Thus, data on trends in 
and levels of participation in health and technology pro- 
grams provided conflicting information about whether 
vocational program participation is paralleling the eco- 
nomic shift toward services and information industries. 
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from two NCES surveys on occupational programs, conducted through the Fast Response Survey System (FRSS) and the Postsecondary 
Education Quick information System (PEQIS), 



Introduction 

This report presents part of the data collected from two 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) surveys 
conducted in spring 1999: “Survey on Vocational Programs 
in Secondary Schools” and “Survey on Occupational 
Programs in Postsecondary Education Institutions.” 
Requested by the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE), these surveys 
provide national estimates on occupational program 
activities at public secondary schools and less- than -4-year 
postsecondary institutions. 

Background 

The surveys were conducted in response to increasing 
national concern over the gap between existing workforce 
skills and expanding workplace demands. That concern was 
triggered by the “workforce crisis” described in America's 
Choice: High Skills or Low Wages? (Commission on the 
Skills of the American Workforce 1990). It was also spurred 
by the recognition that with changing technology and work 
organizations, schools need to do more to equip students 
with the more sophisticated and higher level skills that 
today’s workplace requires (Grubb 1995). These concerns 
have set in motion a growing demand for clearer and higher 
standards in occupational education, and increased industry 
input in the development of those standards (Lankard 
1995). 

The push for standards and accountability in occupational 
education has also been intensified by several policy 
initiatives over the past decade. The 1990 Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Act created a require- 
ment that states establish systems of standards and mea- 
sures to assess vocational education programs. The 1990 
Perkins Act also authorized federal support for projects to 
create skill standards for a wide variety of occupations and 
industries. The National Skills Standards Board (NSSB), 
authorized in 1994 by the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, is building on these projects and on other efforts to 
establish skill standards. Its purpose is to stimulate the 
development of a voluntary national system of skill stan- 
dards by creating a framework of career clusters within 
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which skill standards can be developed. To achieve this 
goal, NSSB supports partnerships of business, trade, 
education, community, and other organizations to develop 
skill standards. It also endorses skill standards systems 
developed by industry-labor-education partnerships. 

Building on earlier efforts to promote standards and 
accountability in vocational education, the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Technical Education Act of 1998 expands 
requirements for states to develop performance accountabil- 
ity systems, including state-level measures of student skill 
attainment. Starting in program year 2000 (July 1999-June 
2000), each state must establish and meet annual levels of 
performance for four “core indicators” specified in the law. 
State performance on the indicators must be measured and 
reported annually. 

Increased accountability is also sought at the federal level. 
The Government Performance and Results Act of 1993 
(GPRA) requires federal departments and agencies to 
prepare annual performance plans that establish specific 
goals for each year, starting with fiscal year (FY) 1999 
(October 1998-September 1999) (Groszyk 1995). To meet 
its GPRA reporting requirements, OVAE must submit an 
annual report comparing the status of occupational pro- 
grams with the goals identified in its annual performance 
plan. One performance indicator in OVAE’s plan for FY 99 
specifies that “by fall 2000, there will be an increasing 
proportion of vocational programs with skill competencies 
and related assessments, and with industry-recognized skill 
certificates in secondary and postsecondary institutions” 
(OVAE 1998). The summary tables in this report present 
statistics relevant to this OVAE performance indicator. 

Focus of this report 

This report focuses on three specific indicators of occupa- 
tional program activities: 

■ the use of skill competency lists in occupational 
programs, 

■ the extent of industry involvement in developing or 
adopting the competency lists, and 

■ the credentialing of skill proficiencies. 
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The findings on these indicators are based on schools and 
institutions that offered one or more occupational programs 
that prepared students for occupations examined in the 
surveys. 

Occupational Programs Examined in the 
Surveys 

.The secondary survey began by asking whether the schools 
offered vocational programs^ that prepared students for any 
of 28 selected occupations within six broad occupation 
areas (business and marketing occupations, technical 
occupations, mechanical occupations, building trades, 
health/life sciences occupations, and service occupations). 
The postsecondary survey asked whether the institutions 
offered occupational programs in 32 similar occupations in 
the same six occupation areas. 

Programs at the secondary level 

Overall, a majority (66 percent) of public secondary schools 
offered one or more occupational programs that prepared 
students for the selected occupations: 35 percent of the 
schools offered 1 to 5 programs, 18 percent offered 6 to 10 
programs, and another 13 percent offered more than 10 
programs. However, about one-third (34 percent) of the 
schools did not offer any programs that prepare students for 
these occupations.^ On average, vocational schools offered 
more occupational programs than did comprehensive 
schools; for example, 44 percent of vocational schools 
compared with 9 percent of comprehensive schools offered 
more than 10 programs for the listed occupations. 

Programs at the postsecondary level 

A large majority of less-than-4-year postsecondary institu- 
tions (90 percent) offered one or more programs for the 
selected occupations. About half of the institutions offered 1 
to 5 programs, another 11 percent offered 6 to 10 programs, 
and an additional 27 percent offered more than 10 pro- 
grams. Two-year institutions offered considerably more 

’For the secondary survey, a vocational program was defined as a sequence of courses 
designed to prepare students for an occupation (e.g, nurses' aide) or occupation area 
(e.g., health care) that typically requires education below the baccalaureate level.This 
definition did not include career exploration or other Introductory courses that 
prepare students for adult life or for work In general (e.g., consumer and homemaking, 
industrial arts). A similar definition was used at the postsecondary level, except that a 
noncredit occupatbnal program could have consisted of only one course or more 
than one course. This report refers to both secondary ar>d postsecondary programs as 
occupational programs. 

^ne possible reason for this finding is that the definition of vocational programs 
used in this survey excluded lower level vocatiorwl programs that typically do not 
prepare students for at least entry-level jobs within the occupations considered in the 
survey. Another explanation Is that some of the schools might be sending their 
students to area vocational schools for technical education training. 




programs than less-than-2-year institutions; for example, 43 
percent of 2-year institutions compared with 5 percent of 
less-than-2-year institutions offered more than 10 programs 
that prepared students for the occupations. 

The large differences between 2-year and less-than- 2-year 
institutions in the number of programs offered may skew 
the results for analyses based on “all of their programs” or 
“at least half of their programs”; that is, since less-than-2- 
year institutions offer fewer programs, it is easier to meet 
the criteria for “all of their programs” or “at least half of 
their programs.” For this reason, comparisons between 
2-year and less-than-2-year institutions will be discussed 
in relation to whether institutions meet the various criteria 
for “at least one of their programs.” 

Use of Skill Competencies 

To provide a description of the use of skill competencies in 
occupational programs, respondents in both surveys were 
asked whether skill competency lists had been developed 
or adopted for programs that prepare students for each 
occupation considered in the surveys. In both surveys, skill 
competencies were defined as follows: 

A skill competency is a concept, skill, or attitude that is 
essential to an occupation; the level of attainment or perfor- 
mance of a skill competency is a skill standard. In this survey, 
we use the term “skill competencies” to refer to both skill 
competencies and skill standards. 

Typically, the skill competencies reported might incorporate 
skill standards that were developed by the state and/or those 
developed locally through consultation between teachers 
and local employers. Although some programs might have 
also integrated existing national standards,^ the use of such 
standards cannot be determined from these surveys. 

Skill competency lists at the secondary level 

Most secondary schools with one or more of the relevant 
occupational programs had developed or adopted skill 
competency lists for their programs. 

■ About three-fourths (77 percent) of the schools had 
developed or adopted skill competency lists for all of 
their programs, 91 percent had competencies for at 
least half their programs, and 94 percent had them 
for at least one program (table A). 

^Although there are some existing national standards (e.g., the National Institute for 
Automotive Service Excellence [ASE] automobile standards), the NSSB skill standards 
do not yet exist. 
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Table A.— Percent of public secondary schools indicating they had developed or adopted skill competency lists for occupational programs 
that prepare students for selected occupations, by school type and extent of industry input: 1999 





Ail 

schools’ 


Schools with one or more occupational programs 
All Vocational Comprehensive 


Schools had developed or adopted skill competency lists for 
All of their occupational programs 


SI 


77 


84 


76 


At least half of their occupational programs 


61 


91 


96 


90 


At least one of their occupational programs 


63 


' 94 


99. \ 


93 . 


Schools had developed or adopted skill competency lists 
with at least some industry input foT 








• .. v'." 


All of their occupational programs 


3S 


S2 


71 


'48. ’■ 


At least half of their occupational programs 


46 


70 


84 . 


67 


At least one of their occupational programs 


SI 


77 


' ''93 




Schools had developed or adopted skill competency lists 
with at least equal industry inpu^ for 




A, 






All of their occupational programs 


n 


17 


■27 \ ' 


is’’'" \ 


At least half of their occupational programs 


17 


25 


33 


24 


At least one of their occupational programs 


23 


35 


so 


32 ■' 



’Percent of all public secondary schools, including those that do not offer any programs that prepare students for the occupations examined in this survey. 
^Industry input in developing or adopting the skill competencies was at least equal to the input of educators. 

NOTE: Estimates are based on public secondary schools with 11th and 12th grades, i.e., schools that may offer upper level occupational programs. For schools 
that offer programs that prepare students for the occupations examined in this study, the number of programs could range from 1 to 28. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Survey on Vocational Programs in Secondary 
Schools," FRSS 72, 1999. (Originally published as tables 3, 7, and 9 on pp. 12, 20, and 24 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



■ A large majority of the schools had developed or 
adopted skill competencies for programs offered in 
each of the six occupation areas. For example, 85 
percent had competencies for all of their programs in 
business and marketing occupations, and 89 percent 
had competencies for at least one program in this 
occupation area. 

■ Vocational schools were somewhat more likely than 
comprehensive schools to develop or adopt skill 
competencies for at least one program offered (99 vs. 
93 peix:ent; table A). However, differences between 
vocational and comprehensive schools were not 
significant when all their programs or at least half of 
their programs were considered. 

Skill competency lists at the postsecondary level 

As with secondary schools, a large proportion of 2-year and 
less-than-2-year postsecondary institutions with one or 
more of the relevant occupational programs reported that 
skill competency lists had been developed or adopted for 
their programs. 

■ Seventy-seven percent of the institutions had devel- 
oped or adopted skill competencies for all of the 
programs offered, 89 percent for at least half the 
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programs offered, and 93 percent for at least one 
program (table B). 

■ A large majority of the institutions had skill compe- 
tency lists for programs within each of the six 
occupation areas. For example, 75 percent had 
competencies for all of the programs offered for 
business and marketing occupations, and 82 percent 
had competencies for at least one program in this 
occupation area. 

■ There were no significant differences between 2-year 
and less- than- 2-year institutions in the use of skill 
competencies for at least one program offered by the 
institution (92 compared with 96 percent; table B). 
As pointed out earlier, large differences between 
2-year and less-than- 2-year institutions in the use of 
skill competencies for all of their programs or at least 
half of their programs are likely to be confounded by 
differences in the number of programs offered. 

Industry Input in Skill Competency 
Development 

The surveys also focused on the role of industry in the 
development or adoption of skill competencies. Industry 
involvement is critical to ensure that students are learning 
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Table B. Percent of less-than-4-year postsecondary institutions indicating they had developed or adopted skill competency lists for occupational 
programs that prepare students for selected occupations, by level of Institution and extent of industry input: 1999 



All 

institutions* 



Institutionswithbneormore occupatioirial programs 



All 



2-year tess-than-2-year 



Institutions had developed or adopted skill competency lists for 
All of their occupational programs 
At iea^ half of their occupational programs 
At least one of their occupational programs 

Institutions had developed or adopted skill competency lists 
with at least some Industry Input for 
All of their occupational programs 
At least half of their occupational programs 
At least one of their occupational programs 

Institutions had developed or adopted skill competency lists 
wlth atl^st equal Industry Input for 
All Of their occupational programs 
At least half of their occupational programs 
At least one of their occupational programs 



69 


77 


, 66 




79 


89 . 


83 




84 


93 . 


92 • 


‘96V: 








■' .■ / ‘“'.V .""•> 








V/'V.. ■ 


57 


63 


■ ■ ■ ‘'57 “ 


72 


69 


77. 


77 




75 


83 


. 88 


78:.^ 


23 


26 


18 


36, 


31 


34 




'■•; Av- 


42 


47 


49 


44 



•Percent of all 2-year and less-than-2-year postsecondary institutions, including those that do not offer any programs that prepare students for the occupations examined 
in this survey. ^ 

NOTi; Estimates are based on 2-year and less-than-2-year institutions with Titie iV eiigibility. For institutions that offer occupationai programs that prepare students for the 
occupations examined in this study, the number of programs could range from 1 to 32. ^ 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick Information System (PEQIS),"Survey on Occupational 
Tx^J^J^dr Education Institutions," 1999. (Originally published as tables 5. 11, and 13 on pp. 16,28,and 32 of the complete report from which this article is 



the skills currently required by industry particularly in 
fast-changing industries such as information technology 
health, and manufacturing. Thus, schools and postsecond- 
ary institutions were asked to indicate the extent of industry 
input in skill competency development — that is, whether 
the skill competency lists were developed exclusively by 
individual course instructors, exclusively by group(s) of 
educators, primarily by educators with industry input, 
with about equal educator and industry input, or primar- 
ily/exclusively by industry. These variables were used to 
construct three measures of industry input: at least some 
industry input, at least equal input, and primary or exclusive 
industry input. 

industry input at the secondary level 

Among secondary schools that offered one or more occupa- 
tional programs for occupations covered in the study a 
substantial proportion had at least some industry input in 
developing skill competency lists for their occupational 
programs. Relatively fewer schools indicated that industry 
had input at least equal to that of educators. There were too 
few schools reporting primary or exclusive industry input to 
show the data in tables. 

'*For example, the proportion of schools with programs for which industry had 
primary or exclusive Input in skill competency development was less than 5 percent 
for the programs that prepared students for 23 of the 28 occupations considered in 
the study. 



■ About half (52 percent) of the schools had at least 
some industry input in skill competency development 
for all the programs offered, 70 percent had this level 
of industry input for at least half their programs, and 
77 percent for at least one program (table A). 

® Compared with the proportion of schools reporting at 
least some industry input in skill competency 
development, relatively few schools indicated that 
industry input was at least equal to that of educators. 
Seventeen percent of the schools had at least equal 
industry input in skill competency development for 
all occupational programs offered, 25 percent for at 
least half their programs, and 35 percent for at least 
one program (table A). 

■ Overall, the likelihood of industry involvement in 
skill competency development was greater for 
vocational than comprehensive schools; for instance, 
vocational schools were more likely than comprehen- 
sive schools to report at least some industry input in 
skill competency development for at least one 
program offered (93 vs. 74 percent; table A). This 
difference was consistent for programs that prepared 
students for each occupation area except health 
occupations and service occupations. 

■ Considering at least equal industry input in skill 
competency development, vocational schools were 
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more likely than comprehensive schools to report 
this level of industry involvement in at least one 
program offered by the school (50 vs. 32 percent; 
table A). However, this difference was consistent only 
for programs that prepared students for building 
trades (39 vs. 22 percent). 

Industry input at the postsecondary level 

As with secondary schools, a majority of 2-year and less- 
than-2-year postsecondary institutions with one or more 
relevant occupational programs reported at least some 
industry input in developing or adopting skill competency 
lists for their programs. Relatively fewer institutions 
reported at least equal industry input, and the institutions 
with primary or exclusive industry input in skill competency 
development were too few to be reported.^ 

■ About two- thirds (63 percent) of the postsecondary 
institutions had at least some industry input in skill 
competency development for all programs offered, 

77 percent reported this level of industry involve- 
ment for at least half their programs, and 83 percent 
for at least one program (table B). 

■ Compared with the percentage of institutions 
reporting some industry input, fewer institutions 
offered programs for which industry involvement in 
skill competency development was at least equal to 
that of educators. Twenty-six percent reported equal 
industry involvement for all occupational programs 
offered, 34 percent for at least half the programs, and 
47 percent for at least one program (table B). 

■ Two-year institutions were somewhat more likely 
than less-than-2-year institutions to report at least 
some industry input in skill competency development 
for at least one program offered (88 vs. 78 percent; 
table B). However, this difference did not hold when 
equal industry input was considered. 

Credentialing: Skill Certificates and 
Industry-Related Credentials 

The secondary school survey asked whether occupational 
programs for each occupation prepared students to earn 
skill certificates. Because credentialing procedures are 
different at the postsecondary level, postsecondary institu- 
tions were asked whether occupational programs prepared 
students to earn various credentials, including institution- 

^For example, the proportion of Institutions with programs for which industry had 
primary or exclusive input in skill competency development was less than 1 0 percent 
for the programs that prepared students for 25 of the 32 occupations considered in 
the study. 




based credentials (associate’s degrees or institutional 
certificates/diplomas) and industry-related credentials 
(company certificates; industry/trade certificates or diplo- 
mas; or state registrations, licenses, or certificates). Because 
of the focus of this report, only industry-related credentials 
are examined at the postsecondary level. 

Skill certificates at the secondary level 

Of the secondary schools that offered one or more relevant 
occupational programs, about half reported that at least one 
of their programs prepared students to earn skill certificates. 

■ About one-third (31 percent) of the secondary 
schools reported that all their occupational programs 
prepared students to earn skill certificates, 43 percent 
provided this type of student credentialing for at least 
half of the programs offered, and 55 percent did so 
for at least one program. 

■ Vocational schools were more likely than comprehen- 
sive schools to offer programs that prepared students 
to earn skill certificates. For example, 52 percent of 
vocational schools compared with 27 percent of 
comprehensive schools reported that all of their 
programs prepared students to earn skill certificates. 
Similar differences were observed when programs for 
each occupation area were examined. 

Industry-related credentials at the postsecondary level 

Most of the 2-year and less- than- 2-year postsecondary 
institutions offering one or more occupational programs 
reported that students in at least one program could work 
toward industry-related credentials. 

■ About half (53 percent) of the institutions reported 
that students in all the programs offered could work 
toward industry-related credentials. In addition, 76 
percent indicated that at least half of their programs 
prepared students for industry-related credentials, 
and 87 percent had at least one program that pre- 
pared students for those credentials. 

■ Overall, 2-year institutions did not differ significantly 
from less- than- 2-year institutions in offering at least 
one program in which students could work toward 
industry-related credentials. However, for each 
occupation area (with the exception of service 
occupations), 2-year institutions were less likely than 
less-than-2-year institutions to report that students 
could work toward industry-related credentials for at 
least one program. 
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Introduction 

This report attempts to provide a comprehensive picture of 
total federal financial support for education since fiscal year 
(FY) 1980.^ In addition to Department of Education 
programs, the many other federal programs that support 
education are included. The report also includes other types 
of federal support that are sometimes overlooked. 

Categories of federal support 

This report puts federal education funding into three 
categories: on-budget funds, off-budget support, and 
nonfederal funds generated by federal programs. 

On-budget funds are provided through programs funded by 
congressional appropriations. Although some consolidation 
of education programs in one federal agency was achieved 
with the establishment of the U.S. Department of Education 
in 1980, many large and significant federal education 
programs remain outside the Department. In addition, 
many federal programs involving education have other 
primary purposes. In order to account fully for all federal 
support for education, programs residing in other federal 
departments and agencies having significant educational 
components are included in this report, even if they have 
additional purposes. 

Off-budget support is federal money that has been excluded 
from the budget by law. Off-budget support in this report 
consists of the loan capital that is provided directly by the 
federal government under the William D. Ford Federal 
Direct Student Loan (FDSL) program. 

Nonfederal funds generated by federal programs result from 
federal loan guarantees and interest subsidies to support 
loan capital raised through various private and public 
sources. Nonfederal funds are also made available for 
education purposes when federal programs require match- 

*Some data have been revised from Federal Support for Education: Fiscal Years 1980 to 
1998 (Hoffman 1998) and Digest of Education Statistics: 1998 (Snyder 1999). in addition 
to the data covering FY 80 to FY 99, appendix tables in the full report Include historical 
data from FY 65, FY 70, and FY 75. 
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ing funds or offer incentives and subsidies. Almost all such 
nonfederal education funds go to postsecondary education. 

Federal tax expenditures 

Education programs can be supported either by direct 
funding or by indirect funding mechanisms such as tax 
expenditures. In this report, federal tax expenditures 
include only reductions in tax revenue received by the 
federal government due to deductions, exemptions, and 
credits allowable in the tax code. Unless otherwise noted, 
tables and discussions of federal support in this report do 
not include federal tax expenditures. 

Outlays versus obligations 

To the extent possible, outlays were used in this report 
rather than obligations, with the exception of funds for 
academic research at institutions of higher education. 
Outlays are the actual amount of dollars spent. Obligations 
are spending commitments by the federal government that 
will require outlays either immediately or in the future. 

Highlights 

The federal government provides support for education well 
beyond programs funded through the Department of 
Education. Federal support for education, excluding esti- 
mated federal tax expenditures, was an estimated $115.6 
billion in FY 99 (table A), an increase of $52.8 billion, or 84 
percent, since FY 90. After adjustment for inflation, federal 
support for education increased 47 percent between FY 90 
and FY 99. 

For FY 99, on-budget federal funds for education programs 
were estimated to be $82.8 billion, an increase of 60 percent 
since FY 90 in current dollars^ or an increase of 28 percent 
after being adjusted for inflation. Off-budget support and 
nonfederal funds generated by federal legislation (predomi- 
nantly postsecondary education loans) were estimated at 

^Current dollars are amounts that have not been adjusted for inflatlon.Constant 
dollars are amounts that have been adjusted by means of price indexes to eliminate 
inflationary Actors and allow direct comparison across years.ln this report, constant 
dollars were computed based on the federal funds composite deflator from the U.S. 
Office of Management and Budget (0MB 1 999).The inflation index rose 99.3 percent 
between FY 80 and FY 99. 
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Table A.— Federal on-budget funds for education, by level or other educational purpose, and off-budget support and 
nonfederal funds generated by federal legislation: Fiscal years 1980, 1989, 1990, and 1999 



Level 


FY80 


FY89 


FY90 


FY99’ 






[In billions of current dollars] 




Total 


$393 


$595 


$62.8 


$115.6 


On-budget 


345 


48.3 


51.6 


82.8 


Elementary and secondary 


16.0 


19.8 


22.0 


397 ‘ 


Postsecondary 


ii:r 


13.3 


13.7 


18.2 ■ 


Libraries, museums, and other 


.15 


3.2 


3.4 




Research at educational institutions 


5.8 


12.0 


12.6 


19*2 


Off-budget support and nonfederal funds^ 


4.9 


113 


113 


32.8 






[In billions of constant FY 99 dollars] 




Total 


$78.4 


$77.5 


$78.6 


$115.6 


On-budget 


68.7 


62.9 


64.6 


825 


Elementary and secondary 


31.9 


25.8 


27.5 


39.7 


Postsecondary 


22.2 


17.3 


17.1 


183 


Libraries, museums, and other 


3.1 


4.1 


4.2 


5.8 


Research at educational institutions 


11.6 


15.6 


15!8 




Off-budget support and nonfederal funds^ 


9.7 


14.7 


14.0 


325 



’Estimated. 

^OfT-budget support and nonfederal funds generated by federal legislation. 
NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education: Office of the Undersecretary, unpublished data, and National Center for Education Statistics, compiled 
from data appearing in U.S. Office of Management and Budget, Budget of the United States Government, fiscal years (FY) 1982-2000 (selected 
y®ars); National Science foundation, Federal Funds for Research and Development, FY 1980-99 (selected years); and unpublished data obtained 
from various federal agencies. (Originally published as an untitled table on p. iv of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



$32.8 billion, a rise of 193 percent in current dollars 
between FY 90 and FY 99 and 134 percent in constant 
dollars. 

Support from on-budget program funds 

Between FY 80 and FY 99, after being adjusted for inflation, 
federal on-budget program funds for elementary and 
secondary education^ increased 24 percent; postsecondary 
education funds declined 18 percent; other education funds 
(which include funds for libraries, museums, cultural 
activities, and miscellaneous research) increased 87 percent; 
and funds for research at universities and university- 
administered research and development centers increased 
66 percent. 

Between FY 90 and FY 99, federal on-budget funds for 
elementary and secondary education increased 44 percent 
in constant dollars, postsecondary education funds in- 
creased 6 percent, other education funds increased 36 

^In this report, elementary and secondary education programs include adult and 
vocational education programs in the US. Department of Education as well as other 
training programs, such as those in the U.S. Department of Labor (the Job Corps and 
other job training programs) and those in the US. Department of Veterans Affairs. 




percent, and research funds at colleges and universities 
increased 22 percent. 

In FY 99, Department of Education outlays totaled $34.5 
billion (table B), reflecting an increase of 32 percent after 
being adjusted for inflation from FY 80 and an increase of 
19 percent between FY 90 and FY 99. The Department of 
Education’s share of total federal on-budget education funds 
rose from 38 percent in FY 80 to 45 percent in FY 90, and 
dropped to 42 percent in FY 99 (figure A). 

Estimates of federal tax expenditures 

Between FY 80 and FY 99, estimated federal tax expendi- 
tures, after being adjusted for inflation, increased 41 
percent. Between FY 90 and FY 99, they went up 57 
percent. Estimated federal tax expenditures’ share of total 
federal support in education was 32 percent in FY 99. 

Recipients of federal education support 

Over 58 percent of federal education support, excluding 
estimated federal tax expenditures, went to educational 
institutions in FY 99. Another 20 percent was used for 
student support. The remaining 22 percent went to banks 
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Table B.— Largest providers of federal on-budget funds for education in fiscal year 1990, by agency: Fiscal years 1980, 1989, 
1990, and 1999 



Agency 


FY80 


FY89 


FY90 


FY99* 






On billions of current dollars] 




Dept, of Education 


$13.1 


$21.7 


$232 


$345 


Dept, of Health and Human Services 


5.6 


7;0 


8-9 


y : V. 1.4.9' 


DejDt. of Agriculture 


4.6 


S.8 


6.3 


. ;10.9 ■- 


Deptofliibor 


1.9 


2.3 


25;:. ■ .r 




Dept, of Defense 


1.6 


3.7 . 


3.6 


3:9 


Dept, of Energy 


1.6 


2.6 


2.6 


3.6 


National Science Foundation 


0.8 


1.5 


1.6 


..:'''2.8.'', 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


0.3 


1.0.; 


1.1 


. 1.8 


Dept of Veterans Affeirs 


2.4 


0.9 


0.8: 


* ‘1.6 - 






[In billions of constant FY 99 dollars] 




Dept of Education 


$262 


$282. 


$29.0 


$ 34.5 


■Dept, of Health and Human Services 


112 


9.1 


1 0.0 




Dept of Agriculture 


9.1 


75 


75. 


yio.9 


Dept of Labor 


3.7 


3.0 ■ 


■: 3.1 y 


y'y‘52:’.-. ■ 


Dept, of Defense 


3.1 


4:9 


45- .. 


3.9 


Dept of Energy 


3.2 


3.3; 


32 


3.6 


National Science Foundation 


1.6 V 


■ ■ ■!, 




, ^ ’ 2.8 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


05 


13 


1.4 


^ . 1.8 > 


Dept of Veterans Affairs 


4.7 


12y-/ 


05 


1.6 



•Estimated. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education; Office of the Undersecretary, unpublished data, and National Center for Education Statistics, compiled 
from data appearing in U.S. Office of Management and Budget, Budget of the United States Government, fiscal years (FY) 1982-2000 (selected 
years); National Science Foundation, federa/ funds for Research and Development, FY 1980-99 (seleaed years); and unpublished data obtained 
from various federal agencies. (Originally published as an untitled table on p. iv of the complete report from which this article is excerpted) 



Figure A.— Percentage distribution of federal on-budget funds for education, by agency: Fiscal year 1 999 



Department of Energy 4.4% 
Department of the interiorj.0% 
Department of Labor, 6i% 
Department of Veterans Affelrs, 1.9% ‘ 
Department of Defuse, 4.8% 



Department of Health and Human Servlet 18.0% 
iy " S National Aeronautics and S|Ma Administration, 2.2% 




Department of Education, 41 .7% , " 






Other, 3.4% 






/Departmeht of Agricultur^^l 3.1 %^ 
National Science Foundation, 3.4% 



Total=$823 billion 



NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, compiled from data appearing In U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget, fludget of the United States Government, fiscal year (FY) 1999; National Science Foundation, federa/ funds 
for Research and Development, FY99;and unpublished data obtained from various federal agencies.(Originally published as figure 
2 on p.8 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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and other lending agencies, libraries, museums, and federal 
institutions. 

Schools and colleges derived 11 percent of their FY 99 
revenues from the federal government, with the remaining 
revenues coming from state and local governments, indi- 
viduals, and private organizations. Of the estimated $618.6 
billion in direct expenditures by schools and colleges in 
FY 99, revenues from federal sources amounted to $67.4 
billion and revenues from other sources amounted to 
$551.2 billion. 

The estimated federal share of expenditures of educational 
institutions declined from 14 percent in FY 80 to 10 percent 
in FY 90 and 1 1 percent in FY 99. Among elementary and 



secondary educational institutions, the federal share 
declined from 12 percent in FY 80 to 7 percent in FY 90 and 
8 percent in FY 99. Among institutions of higher education, 
the federal share declined from 18 percent in FY 80 to 14 
percent in FY 90 and 15 percent in FY 99. 
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Increasing the Participation of Special Needs Students in NAEP: 
A Report on 1996 NAEP Research Activities 



. Share studies and research that are developmen- representation of students with special needs in the Na- 



John Mazzeo, James E. Carlson, Kristin E. Voelkl, and Anthony D. Lutkus 



This article was ariginaiiy published as the Executive Summary af the Research and Develapment Repart af the same name. The sample survey 
data are fram the Natianal Assessment af Educatianal Pragress (NAEP) 1 996 Mathematics and Science Assessments. 



Research and Development Reports are intended to 



Introduction 

This study grew out of concerns about the under- 



tal in nature. 



tional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) assess- 



■ Share results of studies that are on the cutting 
edge of methodological developments. 



ments. The term ‘‘special needs students” is sometimes used 



to include both students with disabilities and students who 
are limited English proficient (LEP). In the 1996 NAEP 



■ Participate in discussions of emerging issues of 
interest to researchers. 



assessment samples, 10 percent of 4th-graders, 9 percent of 
8th-graders, and 5 percent of 12th-graders were identified 
by their schools as students with disabilities. In the same 
assessment year, 4 percent of 4th-graders and 2 percent of 
8th- and 12th-graders were identified by their schools as 
students with limited English proficiency (Reese et al. 1997, 
67). Schools participating in NAEP have been permitted to 
exclude individuals they identify as special needs students 
from the assessment, in accordance with criteria provided 
by the program at that time. In fact, at least half of all 



These reports present results or discussion that do not 
reach definitive conclusions at this point in time, 
either because the data are tentative, the methodology 
is new and developing, or the topic is one on which 
there are divergent views. Therefore, the techniques 
and inferences made from the data are tentative and 
are subject to revision. r, ^ 
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special needs students in the NAEP samples were excluded 
from NAEP assessments in 1992 and 1994. This exclusion 
has raised concerns that some special needs students who 
could be meaningfully assessed are being excluded from 
NAEP Moreover, there is an additional concern that 
variations across locales in exclusion practices may intro- 
duce biases in NAEP results. 

In recent years, a number of policy, legislative, civil rights, 
and technical considerations have caused the NAEP 
program to look more closely at its administration and 
assessment procedures and to consider changes that can 
increase participation among students v^th disabilities and 
LEP students. Based on previous studies (National Academy 
of Education 1993) as well as recommendations from 
various offices in the U.S. Department of Education, 
program procedures have been modified vnth the aim of 
increasing participation among special needs students. 
Modifications were made in two areas (Olson and Goldstein 
1996). First, inclusion criteria for the NAEP 1996 assess- 
ment were revised with the intention of making them 
clearer, more inclusive, and more likely to be applied 
consistently across jurisdictions participating in the state 
assessment program. Second, for the first time in NAEP, a 
variety of assessment accommodations were offered to (1) 
students with disabilities whose Individualized Education 
Plan (lEP) specified such accommodations for testing; and 
(2) LEP students who, in the opinion of their instructors, 
required an accommodation in order to take the assessment 
in English. 

Content of this report 

This report presents in-depth analyses of the effects on 
inclusion rates of the above efforts to increase the participa- 
tion of special needs students in NAEP It also contains an 
analysis of selected technical characteristics of the assess- 
ment results and a review of descriptive results of the 
background characteristics and educational experiences of 
students with disabilities and LEP students who partici- 
pated in the NAEP 1996 national assessments in mathemat- 
ics and science. 

In particular, data are presented on 

■ the possible effect on the NAEP proficiency scales of 
including greater percentages of special needs 
students; 

■ the comparability of results from nonstandard 
administrations (i.e., administrations in which 

••• 



accommodations were allowed) to results obtained 
under standard conditions; and 

■ the effect of nonstandard administrations on NAEP’s 
capacity to provide accurate comparisons of trends 
over time. 

In addition, it is important to be clear on what this report 
does not contain: 

■ This report does not provide an in-depth examination 
of the performance on NAEP of students with 
disabilities and LEP students. 

■ The relatively small sample sizes obtained in the 
study did not allow disaggregation of students with 
disabilities and LEP students in many of the statisti- 
cal analyses that dealt with the effects on NAEP 
scales. 

■ This report does not separate students with disabili- 
ties from LEP students in the Differential Item 
Functioning (DIF) analyses. 

■ This report does not look at performance results or 
inclusion rates for students with disabilities and LEP 
students by state. 

Design of the 1 996 assessments in mathematics and 
science 

An experiment was designed for the 1996 assessments in 
mathematics and science, which permitted analysis of data 
relevant to the issues above. In addition, a questionnaire 
was included that was designed to obtain information on 
student background and educational experiences. The 
questionnaire was to be completed for all sampled students 
with disabilities and for all sampled LEP students. 

The design of the NAEP 1996 assessment included three 
distinct national samples of schools. In the first of these 
school samples (denoted SI), the assessment was conducted 
using the same inclusion criteria used during the 1990 and 
1992 NAEP assessments in mathematics and science. In the 
second school sample (denoted S2), revised inclusion 
criteria were used. No assessment accommodations or 
adaptations were offered to students in SI or S2 schools. In 
the third sample (denoted S3), the assessment was con- 
ducted using inclusion criteria that were identical to those 
used in S2 schools. The S3 sample was distinguished, 
however, by the availability of a variety of assessment 
accommodations and adaptations. To ensure sufficient 
amounts of data for planned analyses, students with 
disabilities and LEP students were oversampled in national 
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S2 and S3 schools, and all students in S3 who received an 
accommodation at a given grade were administered the 
same NAEP assessment booklet. 

Technical Characteristics of Results 

The findings of the current research on technical character- 
istics of the assessment results, based on the combined data 
from all special needs students, include the following: 

■ For two of the three grades in science, there is some 
evidence to suggest that test results obtained using 
accommodations and adaptations cannot be fit with 
the same Item Response Theory (IRT)* model as 
results obtained under standard administration 
conditions. The evidence for the mathematics 
assessment was less conclusive. Because small sample 
sizes necessitated the combination of students with 
disabilities and LEP students for IRT and scaling 
analyses, it is not yet clear whether future NAEP 
reports will need to report these categories of stu- 
dents separately. A future report using larger samples 
(combined state data) from the 1998 reading assess- 
ment should shed further light on this question. 

■ Despite the finding above, the inclusion of data from 
nonstandard administrations had no discemable 
effect on aggregate NAEP scaling results in math- 
ematics and science at any of the three grades. 
Differences in test characteristic curves and test 
information curves plotted with and without the 
inclusion of such data differed no more than would 
be expected due to sampling variability. 

■ Proficiency means were estimated for the NAEP 
mathematics and science scales, with and without the 
inclusion of students with accommodations in 
testing, at each of grades 4, 8, and 12. There were no 
significant differences in the overall means or in the 
means for significant subgroups at any of the three 
grades. 

■ The results reported here suggest that the procedural 
changes being considered would not significandy 
affect the NAEP scale score results. If so, it may be 
possible for the NAEP program to achieve its joint 
goals of increasing inclusion while maintaining trend 
lines. However, additional research is necessary to 
determine the generality of these findings across 

*IRT analyses provide a common scale on which performance can be compared across 
groups such as those defined by grade and characteristics, including gender and race/ 
ethnicity. 
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content areas and over time, as state policies and 
procedures with respect to inclusion evolve. 

Data from background questionnaires did allow separate 
analyses for students with disabilities and LEP students 
pertaining to background characteristics, educational 
experiences, and inclusion rates. Major findings for these 
analyses are summarized below. 

Students With Disabilities 

Background characteristics and educational experiences 

■ Learning disability was by far the most frequently 
reported category for students with disabilities, with 
close to three of four students so identified at each of 
the three grades. 

■ About half of the students at each grade were de- 
scribed as having mild disabilities. The remaining 
half at each grade were almost all categorized with 
moderate to severe disabilities. Very few students 
receiving special education services at schools 
participating in NAEP (1 percent at grades 4 and 8, 
and 3 percent at grade 12) were judged to have 
profound disabilities. 

■ Regardless of grade level, about half of all students 
with disabilities were mainstreamed in academic 
subjects at least 80 percent of the time. 

■ In reading/language arts, half or fewer of the students 
with disabilities received instruction that was at grade 
level. In mathematics and science, the situation was 
slightly better at the two lower grades. More than half 
of the grade-4 and grade-8 students with disabilities 
received grade-level instruction, and over 70 percent 
of these students received grade-level instruction in 
science. 

■ Almost all students who received instruction that was 
at or above grade level received the same curriculum 
content as their nondisabled peers. In contrast, fewer 
than half of those students with disabilities who 
received below grade-level instruction were taught 
the same curriculum content as their nondisabled 
peers. 

■ In all three grades, more than 75 percent of students 
with disabilities were judged by school personnel to 
be performing below grade level in reading/language 
arts. Reported performance levels in mathematics and 
science were somewhat higher than those in reading/ 
language arts at grade 4. 

1S2 
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■ Across the three grades, respondents reported that 42 
to 44 percent of students with disabilities received 
some form of accommodation or adaptation in 
testing. 

Inclusion rates 

■ Comparisons of questionnaire results with actual 
participation rates from the 1996 mathematics 
assessment suggest that (1) increases in the percent- 
ages of students with disabilities participating in 
NAEP are not likely to result solely from revisions to 
inclusion criteria; and (2) a further expansion of 
accommodations or adaptations permitted by NAEP, 
or a change in NAEP guidelines as to who is eligible 
for special testing conditions, could result in further 
small increases in inclusion percentages. 

■ Most exclusion decisions were made on the basis of 
what is stated in the lEP, and relatively few exclusion 
decisions were made on the basis of a judgment of 
severe cognitive impairment, absent corroborating 
direction from the lEP. However, results also suggest 
that, for substantial percentages of excluded students, 
neither a determination by the lEP team nor the 
presence of cognitive impairments was given as a 
reason for exclusion. 

■ Some students who do not regularly receive accom- 
modations or adaptations were offered them in NAEP 
and others who should not have been tested were, in 
fact, included. These results suggest that incorrect 
decisions regarding inclusion or testing conditions 
may have been made or that incorrect questionnaire 
data may have been provided. 



mathematics, and science were 22, 27, and 26 
percent, respectively. 

■ Among LEP students receiving English-language 
instruction, the majority received instruction at grade 
level at all three grades. 

■ The vast majority of LEP students at all three grades 
(87 percent of grade -4 LEP students, 80 percent of 
grade -8 LEP students, and 81 percent of grade- 12 
LEP students) received some special academic 
instruction in English or in their native language. At 
grades 8 and 12, such special instruction appears to 
have been predominantly in English. 

■ Although most LEP students were receiving English- 
language instruction at grade level, a significant 
percentage were judged to be performing below grade 
level in English. In reading/language arts, where one 
might expect the impact of limited language profi- 
ciency to be most pronounced, 70 percent of grade-4 
and 62 percent of grade-8 LEP students were judged 
by school personnel as performing below grade level 
in English; at grade 12, 50 percent were so judged. In 
science, the percentages reported performing below 
grade level ranged from 30 percent at grade 12 to 44 
percent at grade 8. In mathematics, the percentages 
ranged from 33 percent at grade 12 to 46 percent at 
grade 8. 

■ Respondents indicated that 37 percent of grade-4 LEP 
students, 27 percent of grade-8 LEP students, and 22 
percent of grade- 12 LEP students used accommoda- 
tions and adaptations in achievement testing in their 
schools. 



Students With Limited English Proficiency 

Background characteristics and educational experiences 

■ The largest proportion of LEP students spoke Spanish 
as their native language (74 percent at grade 4, 72 
percent at grade 8, and 54 percent at grade 12). The 
most frequently encountered other languages were 
Vietnamese, Hmong, Chinese, Russian, and Pacific 
Island languages. 

■ Forty-four percent of grade-4 LEP students, 47 
percent of grade -8 LEP students, and 65 percent of 
grade-12 LEP students had received academic 
instruction primarily in English for 3 or more years. 

■ At grades 8 and 12, few students received native- 
language instruction in academic areas. At grade 4, 
the percentages of LEP students who receiyed^native- 
language instruction in reading/language arts^ 



Inclusion rates 

■ The operational criteria used in NAEP from 1990 to 
1996 indicated that LEP students enrolled in schools 
where English is the primary language of instruction 
for 2 or more years were to be included in the 
assessment. At least 85 percent of 4th-grade LEP 
students, 67 percent of 8th-grade LEP students, and 
83 percent of 12th-grade LEP students had been 
enrolled for 2 or more years in schools where English 
was the primary language. Historically, NAEP 
inclusion rates for LEP students have been below the 
ideal minimums suggested by these questionnaire 
results. 

■ As was the case for students with disabilities, com- 
parisons of questionnaire results with assessment 
inclusion rates for LEP students suggest that (1) 
increases in the percentage of LEP students are not 
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likely to result solely from revisions to inclusion 
criteria that do not also involve the provision of 
accommodations; and (2) further modest improve- 
ments in inclusion might still be possible if the list of 
permitted accommodations and adaptations can be 
expanded. 

Analyses of inclusion rates by the length of time 
students were enrolled in schools where English is 
the primary language of instruction provided some 
evidence that, when implemented without the 
provision of accommodations and adaptations, the 
revised criteria actually resulted in less inclusion 
among LEP students than did the original criteria. 
This evidence was strongest at grade 4. 

Under the revised criteria, all LEP students receiving 
academic instruction in English for 3 or more years 
were to be included in NAEP Analyses based on 
questionnaire responses as to the number of years 
students were receiving academic instruction in 
English indicated that this ideal was not quite 
achieved. Inclusion rates among students with 3 or 
more years of academic instruction in English were 
high, but total inclusion was not achieved, even 
where accommodations and adaptations were 
provided. 

Some LEP students who do not usually receive 
accommodations in testing were apparently provided 
accommodations in the NAEP assessment. The 
percentages of LEP students in this category were 
small (10, 6, and 5 percent in grades 4, 8, and 12, 
respectively) . 



• Questionnaire results suggest that the procedural 
modifications made to NAEP had their primary 
impact on inclusion rates at grades 4 and 8 among 
students who would be tested in their native lan- 
guage if this accommodation were available. Partici- 
pation rates for these students were higher when 
accommodations were available. 
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School-Level Correlates of Academic Achievement: Student Assessment 
Scores in SASS Public Schools 
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This articie was excerpted from the fntraductian and Candusians af the repart af the same name. The sample survey data are fram the Schaais 
and Staffing Survey (SASS), the Natianai Assessment af Educatianai Pragress (NAEP), and assessments canducted by state educatian agencies 
(SEAs). 



Introduction 

The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), conducted by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), offers the 
most comprehensive picture available of the education 
system in the United States. Initiated in 1987-88 and 
repeated in 1990-91 and 1993-94, SASS consists of surveys 
of districts, schools, principals, and teachers associated with 
a national sample of schools. It offers information on such 
issues as policies, programs, services, staffing, and enroll- 
ment at both the district and school levels, as well as 
principals’ and teachers’ backgrounds, training, experience, 
perceptions, and attitudes. Given the broad reach of SASS, it 
can speak to a variety of important educational research and 
policy questions. The value of SASS would be even greater, 
however, if the relationship between these measures and the 
level of achievement in schools were known. As noted by 
others (Boruch and Terhanian 1996; Kaufman 1996), by 
combining this survey information with data from other 
sources, SASS could more meaningfully inform debates over 
which factors relate to school effectiveness and could 
contribute to a broad-based evaluation of school improve- 
ment strategies. 

The aim of this report is to show the potential value of a 
linkage between SASS and data on student academic 
achievement. To achieve this aim, our approach is two- 
staged. First, we match the 1993-94 SASS data with state 
reading and mathematics assessment scores for public 
schools in 20 states, adjusting for between-state differences 
in achievement scales by using State NAEP (the state-by- 
state component of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress). Second, by combining these data sources, we 
identify school-level correlates of student achievement in a 
broad sample of American public schools. 

We model the relationship between a variety of SASS 
school-level responses and average student assessment 
scores at the school level. In our model, average student 
achievement in a school is related to student background 
factors, school organizational features, teachers’ professional 
characteristics, and school climate. Of particular interest in 



this study are the relationships among student achievement, 
average class size, and the school’s behavioral climate. 
Overall, we investigate relationships among these measures 
in three types of schools — 1,123 public elementary schools, 
496 public middle schools, and 595 public high schools — in 
20 states. The data are analyzed using correlational, mul- 
tiple regression, and structural equation model analyses. 

Substantive Findings 

Although the analyses reported here merely scratch the 
surface of the potential for analyses of these data, they 
should provide evidence of a meaningful pattern of relation- 
ships between school-level factors and assessment scores. 

Class size 

The clearest result with respect to correlates of achievement 
is that average achievement scores are higher in schools 
with smaller class sizes. This result, obtained from struc- 
tural equation modeling using both state assessment data 
and NAEP adjustments for between-state variance in 
achievement, is consistent across grade levels, although it is 
significant only in middle and secondary schools. While 
there are alternative causal explanations for this finding, 
such a finding in a large sample of public schools in 20 
states is an important corroboration of the controlled 
research results that indicate that class size makes a 
difference. 

The positive relationship between small classes and achieve- 
ment was stronger for secondary schools than for elemen- 
tary schools. In secondary schools, the positive association 
with achievement included both large schools and small 
classes. An important aspect of the relationship between 
class size and achievement, shown by the comparison of 
results with and without between-state variance compo- 
nents, is that it is primarily a between-state phenomenon. 
Restricting the study to within-state comparisons and then 
^gS^^g^dng the results across 20 states yields much less 
evidence of a class-size relationship to achievement scores. 
This may be due to state policy-related limitations on 
variation in class sizes. 
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School climate 

Substantive findings were not limited to class size. There 
was limited evidence of a positive relationship between 
teachers’ perceptions of the school’s behavioral climate and 
achievement scores. In particular, this relationship was only 
statistically significant when be tween-state variation was 
omitted from the data; and although all three analytical 
methods found it to be significantly positive in middle 
schools, it was not statistically significant in the structural 
equation analyses in elementary and high schools. 

Conclusion 

Based on these findings, one cannot avoid the conclusion 
that combining the SASS data with a school-level student 
achievement measure has the potential for addressing 
important policy questions about school-based strategies for 
improving student performance. Because the data are not 
longitudinal, causal inferences must be treated much more 
tentatively than conclusions based on data on the achieve- 
ment gains of a specified set of students over time. Also, 
because the data are school means, they cannot address the 
factors that differentially affect the achievement of different 
students in the same school. Nevertheless, findings from 
analyses of the SASS student-achievement subfile, based on 
over 2,000 schools in 20 states, can contribute to the overall 
educational policy database. 

Methodological Findings 

This report demonstrates both the potential value of 
combining SASS with school-level assessment data and 
certain limitations of the restricted set of analyses reported 
here. 

Feasibility and reliability of this approach 

The primary conclusion reached in this study is that the 
strategy of matching school-level assessment scores to a 
national survey (1) is feasible and not costly (because the 
data are readily available) and (2) leads to valid and reliable 
conclusions about correlates of public school achievement 
across much of the United States. The additional step of 
linking the database to State NAEP to capture between-state 
achievement variation is also feasible and not costly and 
provides additional informational value. 

It is clear from these analyses that between-state variation in 
achievement and in its correlates is an important compo- 
nent of the national database on education, because the 
contexts within states reduce the variance on key factors to 
the point that important relationships disappear. In a sense. 



that is the goal of many state policies — to provide resources 
to schools in such a way that students in all schools in a 
state have equal opportunities to achieve at high levels. 
However, in this database of 20 states, a quarter to a half of 
the variance in school sizes and class sizes is between states, 
and a third or more of the variance in percentage of minor- 
ity enrollment is between states (table A). Studies that focus 
purely on variation between schools within states will miss 
the effects of these factors on educational achievement. 

The methods used in this report focused on overall corre- 
lates of achievement, including between-state variation, but 
comparison with analyses of within-state relationships 
indicates the potential value of applying a multilevel 
analysis to these data. No state-level variables were included 
in this analysis, but combining this database with informa- 
tion on the educational policies of these 20 states, in a 
hierarchical linear structural equation model, would 
provide the basis for addressing many educational policy 
issues. 

Generalizability of between-state achievement 
measures across grade levels 

A positive methodological finding was the generalizability 
of the between-state achievement measures across grade 
levels. Although state assessment scores were available for 
grades 3 to 11, NAEP reading scores for individual states 
were only available for grade 4 in 1994. If the ordering of 
states in reading achievement changed substantially from 
grade 4 to grades 8 and 11, then the results of overall 
analyses of middle school and high school data would be 
diluted by linkage error. This dilution should not affect the 
within-state analyses, however. 

The extension of the NAEP adjustment proved valid, in that 
the findings for secondary schools, using the between-state 
data, are as meaningful as the findings for elementary 
schools. This conclusion is not surprising, given the very 
high correlation of State NAEP means in different grades 
and subjects, but its support in this study may suggest new 
uses of State NAEP data in conjunction with state assess- 
ment data. 

Low reliability of teacher qualifications data for school- 
level analyses 

A limitation on the validity of aggregating teacher data for 
school-level analyses became apparent in the findings 
concerning teacher qualifications (average years of teaching 
experience and percent having a master’s degree). These 
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Table A.— Percentage of between-school variance between states 



Percent between-state variance 



School characteristics . 


Elementary 


Middle 


Secondary 


Achievement 


32 . 


30 


39 


Poverty 


8 


8 




Racial/ethnic minority 


• •'29:^. . 


3S-;-(v 


. 48 


Language barriers 


27 V.' 


:• • 13v:;V 


..:34:- • 


School size 


'■ 27';;, _ 


^ ■ .48r-Vi/‘. 


■■ 25 r ; 


Class size 


34 


50 




School climate 


. ■ ® v:- 


■‘9, 




Teachers' perception of control 


12 


19 


■■.■•2a-.- 


Teachers' perception of cohesiveness 


2 


8 





SOURCE: U:S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS),"School Questionnaire' and "Teacher Questionnaire," 1993-94; and individual state 
education agencies (SEAs) In 20 states, state reading and mathematics assessment scores for public 
schools, 1 993-94. (Originally published as table 7 on p. 42 of the complete report from which this article 
is excerpted.) 



measures, unlike the teachers’ responses to questions about 
school poUcies and school behavioral climate, had very low 
reliability as measures of the school, because there was 
relatively little systematic between-school variation: most of 
the variation was between teachers at the same school. This 
problem was manifest in the low intercorrelation between 
these measures; and, as a result, preliminary analytical 
findings concerning the relationships of this teacher 
qualifications factor to school-level achievement were 
uninterpretable. Ultimately, the decision was made to omit 
this factor from the analyses reported here. 

Logical constraints on correlational data 

Finally, although the data are purely correlational, there are 
logical constraints, such as that school factors probably do 
not cause differences in student background characteristics 
in the short term. Interpretation of the results of structural 
equation modeling in terms of hypothetical path models 
can lead to fruitful suggestions for avenues of research and 
policy development. 

Future Research 

Three broad areas of research stemming from this study 
appear to be fruitful: (1) hierarchical analyses to examine 
the relationships between state education policies and the 
SASS correlates of achievement; (2) development of a 
measure of a school’s achievement gains over time, which 
can be associated with SASS measures; and (3) further 



refinement of the linkage functions between state assess- 
ments and NAEE 

State education policies and SASS correlates of 
achievement 

The findings of this study clearly indicate different patterns 
of correlates of achievement within states and between 
states. Schools in the same state tend to operate within 
common frameworks of funding, staff accreditation, 
curriculum, testing, and school reform programs. With 
uniformity in these aspects of education, variations in other 
factors are more likely to manifest correlations with 
achievement. On the other hand, to the extent that state 
frameworks affect achievement outcomes, between-state 
correlates of achievement can emerge. An analysis method- 
ology that simultaneously models the within- and between- 
state relationships among variables and takes measurement 
error into account is needed for this. With such a methodol- 
ogy, and with the addition of a database of quantitative 
indicators of relevant state policies, the SASS student 
achievement subfile would increase in value. 

School achievement gains over time 

Every school addresses the needs of a different student 
population with different resources, and it is therefore 
unfair to hold all schools accountable to the same achieve- 
ment standard. However, a number of states are turning to 
reform criteria that base decisionmaking on measures of 
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gains in achievement over years. Although SASS cannot 
easily add longitudinal student growth data, it is certainly 
feasible to add other years’ school-level achievement data to 
the subfile. Specifically, the addition of 1997-98 reading 
scores, linked to the 1998 fourth- and eighth-grade State 
NAEP reading assessment and to Common Core of Data 
(CCD) estimates on changing enrollment patterns and 
resources over the intervening years, would provide the 
basis for identifying SASS factors (measured in 1994) that 
are predictive of gains in achievement. Of course, states 
continue to develop and refine assessment systems, and the 
state assessment scores for a school in 1998 may not be 
equivalent to scores obtained in 1994, so linkage of mea- 
sures of achievement gains over time to repetitions of State 
NAEP is an essential requirement for the development of a 
longitudinal database. 

The power of the database for longitudinal analyses can be 
greatly enhanced with the addition of the next administra- 
tion of SASS. If a subsample of schools included in SASS in 
1994 is also included in 2000, then using the 2000 State 
NAEP assessment for adjustment of mathematics scores 
would enable matching of longitudinal changes in SASS 
school-based factors with longitudinal changes in achieve- 
ment, controlling for longitudinal changes in student 
background factors. 

Linkage between state assessments and NAEP 

A third line of research would focus on improving the 
achievement measures included in the SASS student 
achievement subfile. The linkages used for the analyses 
presented in this report were based entirely on the means, 
standard deviations, and correlations between State NAEP 
and state assessment school means. The errors in these 
linkages can be diminished significantly by more detailed 
analysis of the relationships among the scores. In particular, 
current research by NCES has found that linkages to NAEP 
can be improved by considering nonUnear terms and by 
including demographic indicators. For example, all state 
reading assessments are sensitive to racial/ethnic differ- 



ences, but some are more sensitive than others. Their 
sensitivities could be matched to NAEP’s measurement of 
the distribution of racial/ethnic achievement differences by 
explicitly including that matching factor in the NAEP 
adjustment step in constructing the SASS school-level 
achievement score. The result would be increased compara- 
bility of within-state variation in the achievement measure 
across states. 
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Introduction 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has 
been collecting counts of public school dropouts through its 
Common Core of Data (CCD) survey since the 1991-92 
school year. However, not all states report dropout data in 
strict agreement with the CCD definition (table A), with the 
result that data from these nonconforming states have been 
withheld from publication. This situation has led NCES to 
explore the feasibility of adjusting nonstandard dropout 
reports to make them comparable with those from states 
using the standard CCD definition. 

The desire for comparable dropout statistics has been 
accompanied by considerable interest in developing a 
standard high school completion statistic based upon data 
available from the CCD. Between 1997 and 1999, staff from 
NCES and state education agencies worked with analysts 
from Westat (a private research firm) to develop a method- 
ology for adjusting nonconforming dropout data and to test 
a proposed high school completion rate. 

Key Findings and Recommendations 

Dropout rates 

The analyses presented in this report found that the major 
types of nonstandard dropout reporting practices have 
statistically significant, but different, effects on the size of 
state dropout rates. The most common variant practice uses 



a reporting calendar that effectively takes a “snapshot” 
count of dropouts at the conclusion of the school year 
rather than at the beginning of the next year (table B). This 
typically leads to a small net increase in the number of 
dropouts reported, when compared with the CCD reporting 
guidelines. The effects of how summer dropouts (those who 
complete one school year but fail to enroll for the next) are 
reported and whether students moving to adult education 
GED classes are considered dropouts (as required by the 
CCD) were stronger. 

As a result, the report recommends that data from states 
using an alternative reporting calendar be published, 
without adjustment, with data from the states that conform 
to the CCD reporting calendar, and a footnote be used to 
identify states using an alternative reporting calendar. This 
would add 12 states to the number whose CCD dropout 
data are reported by NCES. Because the effects of the other 
two variations are stronger and more variable than the first, 
it is recommended that NCES continue to withhold publica- 
tion of data from the states that follow these variations. 
There were 10 such states in 1995. 

Completion rates 

It appears from the analysis of dropout and completion data 
that the CCD can support a useful high school completion 
rate. This rate is the proportion of students who leave high 




Table A. — Number of states reporting dropout data to the CCD: 1991 to 1995 



rpfbpoutyear 




Number of states* 


Reported.' 


Reported with CCD definitidh 


^1991 






1992 






1993 


46 




1994 


46 


' - ■ 25 


1995 


45 


23/ . 



*lncluding the District of Columbia but not outlying areas. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common 
Core of Data (CCD), 'Local Education Agency Universe Survey,' unpublished internal 
working files, 1 992-96. (Originally published as table 3-1 on p. 8 of the complete report 
from which this article is excerpted.) 
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Table B.— Types of nonconforming practices 



lypeof practice 



CCD definition 



Nonconforming practice ; 



Alternative reporting calendar 



October cycle 

Reporting year begins on the 
first day of school 



June cycle 

Reporting year ends on the last 
day of school 



Summer dropout 



Reported as dropout in grade 
and year for which the student 
felled to return 



Reported as dropout in grade and 
year completed 



Adult GED 



Reported student in this program 
as dropout 



Did not report student iri this 
program as dro^ut 



SOURCE U^, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Local Education Agency 
Universe Survey," unpublished internal working files, 1992-96, (Originally published as table 3-2 on p, 9 of the complete report from which this 
article is excerpted.) 



school (grades 9 through 12) with a diploma or other 
credential to the total number of students who leave (as 
completers or dropouts). High school equivalency recipi- 
ents are excluded from the completer group because these 
data are not reported at the school district level, as are 
dropout and other high school graduation and completion 
counts. 



The report recommends that a method using multiple years 
of dropout data be used in preference to a synthetic, or 
reconstructive, rate based on a single year of information. 
The recommended method is less affected by single-year or 
one-time changes in dropout rates and more accurately 
estimates the proportion of public school students who 
leave high school successfully 



Data saurce: The NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), "Local Education Agency Universe Survey," 1 992-96. 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Winglee, M., Marker, D., Henderson, A., Young, B.A., and Hoffman, L. (2000). A Recommended Approach to Providing High School Dropout and Completion 
Rates at the State Level (NCES 2000-305). 

Author affiliations: M. Winglee, D. Marker, A. Henderson, Westat; BA Young and L. Hoffman, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Beth A. Young (beth_young@ed.gov). 

Ta obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-305), call the toll-free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site (http://nces.ed.gov), or 
contact GPO (202-5 1 2-1 800). 
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Data Products 

National Education Longitudinal Study: 

1 988-94: Data Files and Electronic Codebook 
System CD-ROM: 1999 Re-release 

The NCES National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 Eighth-Graders (NELS:88) is the first nationally 
representative longitudinal study of eighth-grade 



O 




students in public and private schools. NELS:88 is 
designed to provide longitudinal data about critical 
transitions experienced by young people as they 
develop, attend school, and embark on their careers. 

This CD-ROM provides the public-use data from the 
NELS:88 base year (1988) through third follow-up 
(1994) in a format that is compatible with Windows 
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95/98. No changes have been made to the data, only to 
the Electronic Codebook System (ECB) software. 




For questions oboutthis CD-ROM, contact Aurora D'Amico 
(aurora_d’amico@ed.gov). 

To obtain this CD-ROM (NCES 2000-328), call the toll-free ED Pubs 
number (877-433-7827) or contact GPO (202-512-1 800). 



Data File: Common Core of Data (CCD): School 
Years 1993-94 Through 1997-98 (CD-ROM) 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) is the primary NCES 
database on elementary and secondary public education 
in the United States. It is a comprehensive, annual 
national statistical database of all elementary and 
secondary schools and school districts in the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia, as well as the outlying 
areas under U.S. jurisdiction. 

This CD-ROM contains three complete databases, 
which provide CCD data at the school, district, and 
state levels: 

■ The school database provides data on each school 
for school years 199^95 through 1997-98. 
Included are general information; numbers of 
students by grade, free-lunch eligibility, and race/ 
ethnicity; and number of full- time-equivalent 
(FTE) teachers. 

■ The agency database provides data on each local 
education agency (generally a school district) 
for school years 1993-94 through 1997-98. 
Included are general information; number of 
students; number of high school completers; and 
numbers of dropouts by grade, sex, and race/ 
ethnicity. Also included are school district 
demographic data from the 1990 Decennial 
Census. Some of the agency fiscal data were 
obtained from the F-33 survey conducted by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. 





Along with these databases and related instructions, 
this CD-ROM also contains a variety of CCD 
documentation. 




For questions about this CD-ROM, contact Tai A. Phan 
(tai_phan@ed.gov). 

To obtoin this CD-ROM (NCES 2000-370), call the toll-free ED Pubs 
number (877-433-7827; or contact GPO (202-5 1 2-1 800). 



Data File: Ten-Year Longitudinal CCD Local 
Education Agency Universe Survey File: 
School Years 1986-87 Through 1995-96 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) “Local Education 
Agency Universe Survey” is one of the five surveys that 
make up the CCD collection of surveys. This survey 
provides (1) a complete listing of all education agencies 
responsible for providing free public elementary/ 
secondary instruction or education support services in 
the 50 states. District of Columbia, and outlying areas; 
and (2) basic information about these education 
agencies and the students for whose education they are 
responsible. Most of the agencies listed are school 
districts or other local education agencies. The data are 
provided annually by state education agencies from 
their administrative records. 

This longitudinal file supplements the standard CCD 
public-use databases by extensively imputing data that 
were not originally reported by state education agen- 
cies. This imputed, linked longitudinal file is thus more 
useful for testing hypotheses or studying trends over 
time. It is intended to meet the needs of researchers for 
a data set describing public school districts over a 
relatively substantial period of time. The information 
about district characteristics — such as urbanicity (e.g., 
large city vs. rural locale); numbers of schools, teach- 
ers, and students; and student characteristics — can be 
used to measure changes over a 10-year period. Because 
each school district carries a unique identifier, the 



The state database provides data on each state or 
jurisdiction for school years 1993-94 through 
1997-98. Included are general information about 
the state education agency; numbers of FTE 
public education staff by category; and numbers 
of students, dropouts, and high school 
completers. In addition, detailed state data 
on revenues and expenditures for public 
prekindeigarten to grade 12 are provided for 
fiscal years 1994 to 1997. 




longitudinal file can be linked with other school or 
school district data sets. 

The data can be downloaded from the NCES Web Site 
in ASCII, SAS, or SPSS files. Documentation is provided 
in separate files. 



For questions about this data product, contact Lee Hoffman 
(lee_hoffman@ed.gov). 

To obtoin this dota product (NCES 1999-356), visit the NCES Web 
Site (http://nce 5 .ed.g 0 v). 
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Expanded File Documentation for CCD 
National Public Education Financial Survey: 
School Year 1993-94 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) “National Public 
Education Financial Survey” provides detailed data on 
public elementary and secondary education finances for 
the 50 states, District of Columbia, and five outlying 
areas. Financial data are audited at the end of each 
fiscal year and then submitted to NCES by the state 
education agencies from their administrative records. 
After initial submission, states have up to 1 year to send 
revised data to NCES. 

The revised 1993-94 data file was released in 1997. The 
documentation for this file has recently been expanded, 
but no data have been changed. Both the data and the 
expanded documentation can be downloaded from the 
NCES Web Site. 



For questions about this data product, contact Frank Johnson 
(frank Johnson@ed.gov). 

To obtain this data product (NCES 1 999-359), visit the NCES Web 
Site (http://nce5.ed.gov). 

Data File: IPEDS Completions: 1996-97 

This file provides information on the numbers 
of degrees and other awards conferred by all 
postsecondary institutions in the 50 states. District of 
Columbia, and outlying areas during academic year 
1996-97. These completions data were collected 
through the NCES Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System “Completions Survey” (IPEDS-C) and 
“Consolidated Survey” (IPEDS-CN). The IPEDS-CN 
data were extracted and incorporated with the IPEDS-C 
data. The completions data can be tabulated by level of 
degree or award, program category or specialty, sex and 
race/ethnicity of recipient, and other institutional 
characteristics, as well as by state and region. 

The completions data and documentation can be 
downloaded from the NCES Web Site. The data are in 
three fixed-length formatted text files, which can be 
used with most PC software, including statistical 
packages such as SAS and SPSS, database packages such 
as Microsoft Access and DBASE, and programming 
languages such as C and Visual Basic. 



For questions about this data product, contact Frank Morgan 
(frank_morgan@ed.gov). 

To obtain this data product (NCES 2000-1 66a), visit the NCES Web 
Site (http://nces.ed.gov). 
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Data File: IPEDS Fall Enrollment: 1997 

This file contains fall 1997 enrollment data collected 
through the NCES Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System “Fall Enrollment Survey” (IPEDS-EF) and 
“Consolidated Survey” (IPEDS-CN). The IPEDS-CN 
data were extracted and incorporated with the IPEDS- 
EF data. The file includes all postsecondary institutions 
in the 50 states. District of Columbia, and outlying 
areas that are eligible to participate in Title IV federal 
financial aid programs. For all of these institutions, the 
file provides enrollment data by student race/ethnicity, 
sex, attendance status, level, and year of study. For the 
degree-granting institutions (those that offer associate’s, 
bachelor’s, master’s, doctor’s, or first-professional 
degrees), the file also provides data by student age. 

The fall enrollment data and documentation can be 
downloaded from the NCES Web Site. The data are in 
five fixed-length formatted text files, which can be used 
with most PC software, including statistical packages 
such as SAS and SPSS, database packages such as 
Microsoft Access and DBASE, and programming 
languages such as C and Visual Basic. 



For questions about this data product, contact Samuel Barbett 
(samuel_barbett@ed.gov). 

To obtain this data product (NCES 2000-161), visit the NCES Web 
Site (http://nces.ed.gov). 

Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study, Second Follow-up: Public-Use Data 
Analysis System (DAS) CD-ROM 

Featured on this CD-ROM are data from the Baccalau- 
reate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B:1993/ 
1997). The B&B study tracks 1992-93 bachelor’s 
degree recipients, providing a wealth of data on their 
postbaccalaureate enrollment and employment experi- 
ences, including experiences with teaching. In addition 
to student responses, the CD contains institution and 
transcript information. This is the first CD to incorpo- 
rate 1997 “Second Follow-up” data into the B&B Data 
Analysis System (DAS) for Windows. 

DAS software provides convenient public access to 
several NCES surveys, allowing users to produce 
custom-made tables and correlation matrices by 
selecting variables of interest from lists. In addition to 
the B&B: 1993/1997 data, this CD also includes all the 
other NCES data sets that have been made available for 
public use through DAS. Visit the DAS Home Page 
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(httpilinces.ed.govidasi) for a list of available surveys as 
well as access to the latest DAS updates. 




For questions about this CD-ROM, contact Aurora D'Amico 
(aurora_ddmico@ed.gov). 

To obtain this CD-ROM (NCES 2000-158), call the toll-free ED Pubs 
number (877-433-7827) or contact GPO (202-51 2-1 800). 



Data File: Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study, Second Foiiow-up: 
Restricted Data and Electronic Codebook 
CD-ROM 





This CD-ROM is available only to those who are 
licensed to use restricted data from the Baccalaureate 
and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B: 1993/1997). 
Included on the CD are complete data for the 1993 
cohort of B&B participants, as well as an electronic 
codebook that provides a description of and assistance 
in accessing these data. In order to protect the confi- 
dentiality of respondents, some of these data are not 
displayed in the Public-Use Data Analysis System (DAS, 
available online at http://nces.ed.gov/das/). By providing 
access to the complete raw data (individual records for 
all variables), this CD permits licensed users to conduct 
analyses not available through the DAS. If your research 
requires the raw B&B data, you must justify this need 
and go through formal procedures to obtain the 
appropriate restricted-use data license. 




For questions about this CD-ROM, contact Aurora D'Amico 
(aurora_ddmico@ed.gov). 

For questions about restricted-use data licenses, contact Cynthia 
Barton (cynthia_barton@ed.gov). 



Data File: State Library Agencies Survey: 

Fiscal Year 1998 

The State Library Agencies (STLA) Survey is conducted 
annually by NCES as a cooperative effort with the Chief 
Officers of State Library Agencies (COSLA) and the 
U.S. National Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science (NCLIS). The STLA Survey provides state 
and federal policymakers, researchers, and other 
interested users with descriptive information about 
state library agencies in the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. The STLA Survey for fiscal year 1998, the 
fifth in the series, collected data on 519 items, includ- 
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ing governance, public service hours, service outlets, 
collections, library service and development transac- 
tions, electronic services, allied operations, staff, 
income, and expenditures. 

The STLA Survey file consists of three tables in 
Microsoft Access format. This database file and related 
documentation are available on the NCES Web Site. 



For questions about this data product, contact P. Elaine Kroe 
(patrida_kroe@ed.gov). 

To obtain this data product (NCES 2000-317), visit the NCES Web 
Site (httpu'/nces.ed.gov). 

Other Publications 

The NAEP Guide 

Nancy Horkay (editor) 

As mandated by Congress, the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) surveys the educational 
accomplishments of U.S. students and monitors 
changes in those accomplishments over time. The 
NAEP Guide provides readers with an overview of 
NAEP and helps them better understand its philosophi- 
cal approach, procedures, analyses, and psychometric 
underpinnings. It acquaints readers with NAEP’s 
informational resources, demonstrates how NAEP’s 
design matches its role as an indicator of national 
educational achievement, and describes some of the 
methods used in the 1999 and 2000 assessments. 

This guide is designed for state and national 
policymakers; state, district, and school education 
officials who participate in NAEP; researchers who rely 
on the guide for their introduction to NAEP; and the 
general public. Using a question-and-answer format, 
the guide addresses 21 commonly asked questions. For 
each question, both a succinct answer and further 
details are provided. 



Editor affiliation: N. Horkay, Educational Testing Service. 

For questions about this publication, contact Jan is Brown 
(janis_brown@ed.gov). 

To obtain this publication (NCES 2000-456), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-51 2-1 800). 
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NELS:88/2000 Fourth Follow-up: An Overview 

Jeffrey Owings 

The National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
Eighth-Graders (NELS:88/2000) is a major longitudinal 
survey sponsored by NCES. For this survey data were 
collected from some 25,000 eighth-graders and their 
parents, teachers, and school principals in 1988. The 
same students were resurveyed in 1990, 1992, and 
1994 as part of the first, second, and third follow-ups. 
The fourth follow-up will revisit these same students in 
2000, when many of them will have completed college. 
This follow-up will add to our knowledge of how 
school policies, family involvement, teacher practices, 
intensity of course -taking experiences, and 
postsecondary education experiences affect student 
outcomes (i.e., academic achievement, persistence in 
high school, participation in postsecondary education, 
and occupational experiences). 

This 11-page brochure provides an overview of the 
students sampled for NELS:88/2000 and the types of 
data collected, as well as the research issues addressed 
by and the kinds of analyses supported by these data. 
Also discussed are the formats in which data from the 
fourth follow-up will be disseminated. 



For questions about this brochure, contact Jeffrey Owings 
(jeffrey_owings@ed.gov). 

To obtain this brochure (NCES 2000-301 ), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(httpy/nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-512-1 800). 

The Pocket Condition of Education: 1999 

Each year, NCES publishes The Condition of Education, 
a congressionally mandated report that focuses on 
indicators of the status and progress of education in the 
United States. The 1999 edition contains 60 indicators, 
grouped into sections on learner outcomes, the quality 
of education environments, social support for learning, 
and educational participation and progress. The Pocket 
Condition of Education is a convenient reference 
brochure presenting a small selection of graphics and 
descriptive text from the full report. Abbreviated 
versions of 25 indicators make up The Pocket Condition 
of Education: 1999. 



For questions about this brochure, contact John Wirt 
(john_ wirt@ed.gov). 

To obtain this brochure (NCES 2000-024), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCE^ Web Site 
(http'J/nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-512-180^). 







Privacy Issues in Education Staff Records: 
Guidelines for Education Agencies 

Oona Cheung 

Schools, school districts, and state education agencies 
maintain a large volume of records on education staff. 
This 30-page document, developed under the direction 
of the Data Confidentiality Task Force of the National 
Forum on Education Statistics, is intended to introduce 
agency and school officials to the basic issues involved 
in managing staff records and protecting employee 
privacy without conflicting with the public’s right to 
have access to government records. This document 
does not provide legal guidelines, however, and the 
issues discussed here should be addressed within the 
context of state laws that govern the maintenance and 
release of public records. 



Author offiliotion: O. Cheung, Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO). 

For questions about this document, contact Lee Hoffman 
(lee_hoffm an@ed.gov). 

To obtain this document (NCES 2000-363), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Web Site 
(httpy/nces.ed.gov). 

Funding Opportunities 

The AERA Grants Program 

Jointly funded by the National Science Foundation 
(NSF), NCES, and the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement (OERl), this training and research 
program is administered by the American Educational 
Research Association (AERA). The program has four 
major elements: a research grants program, a disserta- 
tion grants program, a fellows program, and a training 
institute. The program is intended to enhance the 
capability of the U.S. research community to use 
large-scale data sets, specifically those of the NSF 
and NCES, to conduct studies that are relevant to 
educational policy and practice, and to strengthen 
communications between the educational research 
community and government staff. 

Applications for this program may be submitted at any 
time. The application review board meets three times 
per year. 



For more information, contact Edith McArthur 
(edith_mcarthur@ed.gov) or visit the AERA Grants Program 
Web Site (http://aera.ucsb.edu). 
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The NAEP Secondary Analysis Grant Program 

The NAEP Secondary Analysis Grant Program was 
developed to encourage educational researchers to 
conduct secondary analysis studies using data from the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
and the NAEP High School Transcript Studies. This 
program is open to all public or private organizations 



and consortia of organizations. The program is typically 
announced annually in the late fall, in the Federal 
Register. Grants awarded under this program run from 
12 to 18 months and awards range from $15,000 to 
$ 100 , 000 . 



For more information, contact Alex Sedlacek (alex_sedfacek@ed.gov). 
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Customer Survey of OERI Publication Users 



To help us improve future editions of this publication and give 
you better customer service, we would appreciate your 
comments on this survey form. Please check the appropriate 
box(es) below for each question. Responses will be kept 
completely confidential. You may return the survey by mail or 
FAX. It can be folded and taped closed to allow mailing to the 
address listed on the reverse side of this form, or it can be 
returned by FAX to 202-219-1321. Many thanks for your 
customer feedback— it Is very important to us! 

la. Name of publication 

lb. Publication number 

lc. Author name 

2. How did you receive a copy of this publication? 

□ Bought it 

□ Borrowed it 

□ Mailing list membership 

□ Telephone request 

□ Internet request 

□ Other (please describe) 



3. Was this pubiication easy to get? 

□ Very □ Somewhat □ Not at all 

4. How did you find out about this and other OERI 

publications? (Check all that apply.) 

□ Conferences 

□ Journal articles 

□ Teacher/educator 

□ Professional associations 

□ Internet (WWW) 

□ Publication announcement 

□ Received in mail 

□ OERI staff contact 



5. For what purposes did you use this OERI pubiication? 
(Check ail that apply.) 

□ Planning 

□ Policy or legislation 

□ Administrative decisions 

□ Teaching, class material 

□ Research/analysis 

□ General information 

□ Writing news articles, TV or radio material 

□ Marketing, sales, or promotion 

□ Other (please describe) 



6. Did the publication help you accomplish whatever you 
needed it for? 

□ Yes □ No □ Partially 

7. What Is your occupation? 

□ Parent □ Teacher □ Administrator 

□ Librarian □ Researcher □ Statistician 

Q Journalist/writer G Policy Analyst G Student 
G Program Planner 
G Other (please specify) 



8. How could this OERI publication (or other OERI 
publications) better meet your needs? 

(Check all that apply.) 

Q More important topics in education 
G More timely release of data 
G More text introductions to each section 
G More research statistics 
G Shorter reports (less than 10 pages) 

G Other (please describe) 



9. Overall, how satisfied are you 


Very Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Dissatisfied 


with this product? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a. Comprehensiveness of information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Clarity of writing (readability, interpretability) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Clarity of presentation (e.g., tables, charts) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Timeliness of information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. Accuracy of information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Clarity of technical notes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Usefulness of resources and bibliography 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Organization 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. Length 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j. Format 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Contacting the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 

We strive to make our products available in a variety of formats and in 
language that is appropriate to a variety of audiences. If you have any 
comments or suggestions, we would like to hear from you. 



Mail comments or changes of address 
Education Statistics Quarterly 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1 990 K Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 



Visit the NCES Web Site — http://nce 5 ,ed.gov 
The NCES Web Site provides information about NCES, as well as 
access to a wide range of publications and data sets about education 
in the United States and other nations. 



Reach NCES staff 

Each article in the Quarterly lists the name and e-mail address of the 
NCES staff member who can answer questions about the content. 

It is also easy to contact any member of the NCES staff from the NCES 
Home Page. Under "NCES Quick Links," select "NCES Staff Directory"; 
then click on the first letter of the person's last name. 



Obtaining NCES publications and data products 

■ While supplies last, you can get a single copy of most NCES 
publications (including the Quarterly) at no cost. 

Call toll-free 1-877-4ED-PUBS (1-877-433-7827) or write 
Education Publications Center (ED Pubs) 

P.O.Box 1398 
Jessup, MD 20794-1 398 

■ If you need more than one copy or supplies have been exhausted, 
you can purchase copies of many NCES publications from the 
Government Printing Office (GPO). Call GPO at 202-512-1 800. 

■ If you have Internet access, you can print copies from our 
Web site (http://nces,ed.gov). 
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Editorial Note 



National Center for Education Statistics 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) fulfills a congressional 
mandate to collect and report “statistics and information showing the con- 
dition and progress of education in the United States and other nations in 
order to promote and accelerate the improvement of American education.” 







Education Statistics Quarterly 

Purpose and goals 

At NCES, we are convinced that good data lead to good decisions about 
education. The Education Statistics Quarterly is part of an overall effort to 
make reliable data more accessible. Goals include providing a quick way to 

■ identify information of interest; 

■ review key facts, figures, and summary information; and 

■ obtain references to detailed data and analyses. 

Content 

The Quarterly gives a comprehensive overview of work done across all 
parts of NCES. Each issue includes short publications, summaries, and 
descriptions that cover all NCES publications and data products released 
during a 3-month period. To further stimulate ideas and discussion, each 
issue also incorporates 

■ a message from NCES on an important and timely subject in 
education statistics; and 

■ a featured topic of enduring importance with invited commentary. 

A complete annual index of NCES publications will appear in the Winter issue 
(published each January). Publications in the Quarterly have been technically 
reviewed for content and statistical accuracy 



General note about the data and interpretations 



Many NCES publications present data that are based 
on representative samples and thus are subject to 
sampling variability. In these cases, tests for statistical 
significance take both the study design and the number 
of comparisons into account. NCES publications only 
discuss differences that are significant at the 95 percent 
confidence level or higher. Because of variations in 
study design, differences of roughly the same magnitude 
can be statistically significant in some cases but not in 
others. In addition, results from surveys are subject to 



nonsampling errors. In the design, conduct, and 
data processing of NCES surveys, efforts are made to 
minimize the effects of nonsampling errors, such as 
item nonresponse, measurement error, data processing 
error, and other systematic error. 

For complete technical details about data and meth- 
odology, including sample sizes, response rates, and 
other indicators of survey quality, we encourage readers 
to examine the detailed reports referenced in each article. 
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Note From NCES 

Mahlyn McMillen, Chief Statistician 



NCES Universe Surveys 

The NCES data collections include a mixture of universe and sample surveys. Each 
universe survey is a census of all known entities in the specific universe (e.g., all elemen- 
tary and secondary public schools or all public school districts in the country). In addition 
to providing basic descriptive data, the universe surveys frequently serve as sampling 
frames for cross-sectional and longitudinal sample surveys. In total, NCES conducts 12 
recurring universe surveys. 



One set of universe surveys, the Common Core of Data (CCD), is featured in this issue. 
The CCD is made up of six separate annual surveys that are sent to state education 
departments, where data are compiled from state administrative records for the 90,900 
public elementary and secondary schools and the 14,500 regular school districts with 
students. The CCD surveys include public school fiscal and nonfiscal data aggregated at 
the state and at the school district levels, as well as school-level data. These surveys, plus 
the biennial Private School Survey (PSS) of data from 27,000 private schools, comprise the 
NCES universe surveys at the elementary and secondary school levels. 



At the postsecondary level, the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
includes all 9,600 institutions and educational organizations that provide postsecondary 
education. As of fall 2000, IPEDS will consist of two annual surveys — a fall and a spring 
data collection — which will include data on institutional characteristics, completions, 
enrollments, graduation rates, finance, and the state of residence of first-time students. 
IPEDS data can be used to describe trends in postsecondary education at the institutional, 
state, and national levels. For example, researchers can use IPEDS data to analyze data on 
enrollments and completions of students at different levels by sex and race/ethnicity and 
by characteristics of postsecondary institutions such as tuition and room and board 
charges and institutional revenue and expenditure patterns. IPEDS data collection will be 
entirely Web based beginning in fall 2000. 



The Library Statistics Program includes one biennial and two annual universe surveys. The 
Public Libraries Survey is an annual survey of 8,900 public libraries, with data ranging 
from usage, size of collection, staffing patterns, and finances to electronic access. The 
annual State Library Agencies Survey provides descriptive data on services related to 
library development and the administration of federal funds for libraries. The Academic 
Library Survey is a biennial universe survey that collects data from the 3,800 degree- 
granting postsecondary institutions to provide national and state overviews of academic 
libraries on topics similar to those reported for public libraries. 
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NCES Data Cooperatives 

To facilitate the collection of data, NCES coordinates three congressionally mandated 
cooperatives — on elementar\^ and secondary education, postsecondary education, and 
libraries. The cooperatives are established in law “for the purpose of producing and 
maintaining, with the cooperation of the States, comparable and uniform data on elemen- 
tary and secondary education, postsecondary education, and libraries, that are useful for 
policymaking at the Federal, State, and local levels.” To do this, “the Commissioner may 
provide technical assistance, and make grants and enter into contracts and cooperative 
agreements” (PL. 103-382, sec. 410). 



Although the three cooperatives operate separately, they share a number of common 
features: 

■ Membership: Each cooperative includes members from federal, state, and local 
education agencies with responsibilities for collecting and reporting education data. 
The members include data providers, data users, government employees, and 
representatives of public and private institutions and associations. 

■ Utility: The mission statement of each cooperative stresses the goal of meeting 
policNTnakers needs for data that support policy development, implementation, and 
evaluation. 

■ Comparability: In order to be useful, the data must be of high quality and must be 
comparable across reporting units; thus, quality and comparability are also key- 
stones of each cooperative’s mission statement. 

■ Coordination: To meet these goals, each cooperative recognizes the need to work 
together to develop and adopt data standards, including common definitions, 
standards for the electronic exchange of data, guidelines to promote data collection, 
and data sharing processes that appropriately preserve confidentiality while permit- 
ting access and minimizing burden. 



Each cooperative engages in projects designed to identify and define the core data for 
specific topics. These definitions are formalized in handbooks that provide frameworks to 
promote the coordination of data collections. At this point, the National Forum on 
Education Statistics (the elementary and secondary education cooperative) has released 
handbooks on core data elements, privacy, the use of technology, financial accounting, 
student data, and staff data. The National Postsecondary Education Cooperative has 
released one handbook on human resources and related reports on technology, student 
access, and outcomes data. The Federal-State Cooperative System for libraries is working 
on a Web-based project on data definitions. This definitional work, as well as additional 
projects designed to explore and promote the use of technology for data collection and 
data exchange, is supported by NCES. 
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Introduction; The Common Core of Data Surveys 

Lee Hoffman, Elementary /Secondary Cooperative System and 
Institutional Surveys Program Director 

Featured in this issue is the Common Core of Data (CCD), one of the NCES universe survey systems. This introduction and the two invited 
commentaries that foiiow provide some context for the CCD publications in this section. 



The Common Core of Data (CCD) survey system is among 
the oldest of the federal education information collections, 
and one that has benefited enormously from the last 
decade’s developments in information technology Technol- 
ogy, however probably has had as much impact through the 

changes in state and school district svstems that collect and 
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report data to the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) as through its direct effects on the CCD. As the 
survey collection has moved from reliance on paper forms 
that were entered manually into a mainframe computer to 
file transfer over the Internet, both time and errors have 
been reduced. 
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History of the CCD 

The earliest responsibility of the CCD — and its predeces- 
sors — was to make available a list of public schools and the 
local education agencies that managed them. In the 1960s, 
publication of the Directory of Public School Systems began 
to follow a regular schedule as Part II of the Department of 
Education’s Education Directory series. The corresponding 
universe of school names and addresses was maintained as 
an internal, unpublished listing. The next decade saw this 
system expand into the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion General Information System. ELSEGIS was a more 
ambitious data system, collecting and publishing more 
extensive information on public schools and education 
agencies. 

The current design of the CCD was introduced in 1986-87, 
with the first data of publishable quality collected in the 
following school year. In short order, the survey system 
acquired characteristics that distinguish it from its precur- 
sors and give the CCD its current identity. 

Unlike earlier education director)^ systems, the CCD began 
in the late 1980s to edit the school and agency universe files 
with the same attention that had formerly been directed 
toward the state-level data collections. (These latter contin- 
ued to stand as the official state statistics for the reported 
data.) At about the same time, the CCD discontinued the 
then-common practice among commercial listing services of 
maintaining “open” files: that is, allowing information to be 
updated as it became available, with the result that a file 
could include data from different years for different states. 
NCES decided that all CCD data reported by states would 
be those that were current as of October 1 of the school 
year. Old data could not be carried over from one year to 
the next, which made issues in the timeliness of state 
reporting more crucial than they had been in the past. 

The CCD of the late 1980s expanded the content of the 
surveys as well as established new reporting and editing 
conventions. This expansion — and the process through 
which states agreed to report data items with common 
definitions — was accomplished in partnership with the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. CCSSO is a profes- 
sional association representing the heads of state public 
education agencies, and it has a longstanding role in 
brokering the data interests between state data reporters and 
federal data collectors. In 1985, CCSSO began, under 
contract to NCES, to examine the completeness and 
comparability of data reported on the CCD as it was then 
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structured. The project initiated the practice of negotiation, 
consensus, and verification between state agencies and 
NCES that continues today. 

The Survey System 

The CCD is a series of six separate annual data collections 
reporting information drawn from the administrative 
records of state education agencies. It encompasses the 
universe of public schools and local education agencies* and 
is limited to elementary and secondary school data. 

Two surveys provide financial data. State-level information 
about revenues and expenditures is reported on the “Na- 
tional Public Education Financial Survey.” The “Annual 
Survey of Government Finances: School Systems” collects 
comparable information about individual local education 
agencies. More commonly known by its form number 
(F-33), this survey is supported jointly by the Bureau of the 
Census (Governments Division) and NCES. 

Nonfiscal information about students, staff, and institutions 
is drawn from three CCD surveys. The “State Nonfiscal 
Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education” is the 
source of official state-level counts of public school stu- 
dents, teachers and other staff, and high school completers. 

The “Local Education Agency Universe Survey” provides 
information about approximately 16,500^ local agencies, in 
addition to the state education agencies, that are responsible 
for providing public education or services that support it. 
This survey includes information about institutional 
characteristics, numbers of education staff, numbers of 
students participating in selected education programs, 
dropouts, and high school completers. 

The “Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey” 
is similar. In 1997-98, it encompassed more than 90,000 
public schools. Like its state and local agency counterparts, 
the school universe survey reports institutional characteris- 
tics and the numbers of teachers, student enrollment by 
grade (with detail on gender and racial/ethnic category), 
and students participating in selected education programs. 

’Local education agencies include school districts, which manage schools and oversee 
the provision of education services to students within their jurisdiction, and other 
agencies that may provide specialized administrative, program management, data 
processing, or other services to school districts. For example, several small school 
districts in New England might designate one as the "supervisory union" responsible 
for administrative services to the group. 

^In addition to the 14,500 regular school districts, this number includes special service 
distrias. 
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All of these collections report data that are at least 1 year 
out of date — the information collected by the state that 
reflects conditions on October 1 may not be reported to 
NCES until the following September. The ‘Early Estimates 
of Public Elementar\'/Secondarv‘ Education Survey ’ offers a 
sample of more current data. This sur\^ey reports, before the 
end of each school year, the estimated numbers of students 
and teachers, high school graduates, and revenues and 
expenditures for education. 

Uses of the CCD 

The CCD is accessible through a number of print and 
electronic products that reflect increasing numbers of uses 
and users. Its historic function as a director}^ of public 
schools and education agencies remains, and the CCD 
serves as a mailing list, institution registry; and sampling 
frame. 

A Directory of Public Elementary and Secondary Education 
Agencies is printed each year.^ The publication is also 
available on the NCES Web Site. The Internet has also 
enabled NCES to maintain a Public School and School 
District Locator, through which users can search for 
individual schools or districts and secure basic information 
such as address, telephone number, state and NCES identifi- 
cation codes, and some student and teacher data. The NCES 
identification code is important because it is used by 
applicants for Schools and Libraries Corporation e-rate 
(universal rate) telecommunications discount grants and for 
grants under the Safe Schools/Healthy Students program. 

A Web product, the School District (Agency) and Public 
School Name and Address Files, is available. Vendors and 
marketers are particularly likely to rely on this product to 
prepare customized lists for their mailings. 

The school and agency universe files are used in drawing 
samples for national studies. The CCD has been used 
recently in drawing samples for the NCES Schools and 
Staffing Survey and the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. Its component school districts serve as the 
framework to which demographers are mapping extensive 
demographic data from the 2000 Decennial Census. 

The CCD is a source of descriptive statistics about public 
schools and districts. This can be an important function for 
some education programs — for example, the state per pupil 

^The current edition of the Direaory (McDowell and Sietsema 2000) is described later 
in this section, on p.65. 
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expenditure drawn from the “National Public Education 
Financial Survey” is used to calculate allocations for Title I, 
Impact Aid, and other federal programs. Descriptive 
statistics are reported for general use through short Statis- 
tics in Brief publications (three of which are featured in this 
section) and through more detailed reports, such as the 
Characteristics of the 100 Largest School Districts in the 
United States, as well as other publications. Each edition of 
the NCES Digest of Education Statistics incorporates CCD 
data in 40 or so of its tables. The CCD serves as the only 
annual universe report of the numbers of students enrolled 
in public schools, the numbers of high school diplomas 
awarded, and the numbers of public school teachers. For 
the more than 40 states that participate in the dropout data 
collection (the number is growing over time), the CCD 
provides comparable statistics about how many students 
drop out of school each year. 

One relatively new use of the CCD is that of research 
database. In the 1999 Condition of Education, the CCD was 
used to analyze changes in the racial/ethnic isolation of 
students in public schools over a 10-year period. This 
application of the CCD has been aided by work to recon- 
struct lost documentation and by making archived files 
available through the International Archive of Education 
Data. It has also relied on the development of a longitudinal 
education agency research file that matches school districts 
over time and includes imputed data for a number of 
missing responses. 

Issues in Quality 

Administrative records data have had limited use in research 
and policymaking because they may not be considered 
trustworthy. The nonsampling errors to which administra- 
tive records are vulnerable include incomplete coverage, 
discrepancies in data definitions, varying periodicity, and 
inability to verify data quality. 

A coverage evaluation of the elementary/secondary educa- 
tion agency universe concluded that the CCD did a good 
job of representing traditional types of education agencies 
(Owens 1997); a companion study of school coverage is 
currently in review. Nontraditional agencies, particularly 
those not administered by the state education agency, were 
more likely to be missed. These evaluations set the context 
for discussions with state data reporters about how to 
improve coverage and have led to changes that will ostensi- 
bly improve the surveys’ representation. As one example, 
schools and districts under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
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Indian Affairs (BIA) had been inconsistently reported by 
states. BIA schools and districts are now excluded from 
state reports and published as a separate reporting entity. 
Again, there was an explicit effort in the 1998-99 collection 
to improve the coverage of charter schools, whose gover- 
nance structure varies widely across states. This was 
partially successful in capturing more schools. However, as 
long as the CCD continues to draw upon the administrative 
records of state education agencies, there will be some 
schools and agencies that fall outside its net. 

Respondents may not follow definitions uniformly. For 
example, classification evaluations of the CCD, and subse- 
quent technical review panels, found that states disagreed 
about when to classify an education agency as a supervisory 
union, a regional service agency, or a state operated agency 
The survey continues to struggle with crafting a feasible and 
professionally acceptable definition of a vocational school. 
Definitional agreement in reporting has been approached in 
several ways. Topical technical review panels uncover 
possible sources of confusion (or inapplicability) in current 
item definitions, with resulting guidance to state data 
reporters through the CCD Home Page, direct mailings, and 
annual training. For the number of dropouts, a particularly 
high-stakes statistic, each CCD coordinator is questioned 
annually about the state's adherence to the CCD definition 
and reporting procedures. 

Periodicity has been addressed by arbitrarily setting October 
1 as the “as of’ date for CCD counts. Current-year statistics 
are to be reported as they were observed on October 1; past- 
year statistics, such as the number of dropouts or the 
number of students receiving migrant education services, 
are reported as they were known to be on that day. Informa- 
tion collected from state CCD coordinators in the 1991-92 
introduction of the dropout statistic found that the data 
from most states had been collected within a week of 
October 1, but that a few states reported data that had been 
collected 4 or 5 weeks earlier or later. This issue appears to 
be one that is improving due to developments in informa- 
tion technology. In past years, for example, the sum of 
students in the reported racial/ethnic categories often 
differed from the reported total of students — purportedly 
because the counts were taken at different times. Today this 
problem does not arise on the state-level survey. 

The quality of data is promoted by attention to the condi- 
tions under which data are collected and reported — 
conditions that were discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs — ^and by editing data once they are received. A 



recent evaluation concluded that the CCD survey process- 
ing included more edits than necessary, based on the 
number of data changes in response to edit challenges 
(Hamann 1999). The number of edit challenges reported to 
state CCD coordinators has been reduced. The “National 
Public Education Financial Survey” continues to send prior- 
year comparisons and add checks on all subtotals to the 
respondents, in part because sizable federal allocations are 
affected by the numbers. The state nonfiscal survey, which 
is Web based, incorporates soft edits that respondents can 
override with an explanatory note. Similar editing software 
for the school and education agency universe surveys is 
available to states. More comprehensive Web-based versions 
of this software are expected to be available by August 2000. 

Recent, Ongoing, and Upcoming 
Developments 

The revised CCD school and education agency universe 
surveys that were introduced in the 1998-99 school year 
added a number of features that were intended to make the 
CCD more useful for sampling and program uses. The idea 
of flags was introduced. In addition to its traditional type 
code (e.g., regular, vocational), a school is now flagged as 
magnet, charter, or Title I, as appropriate. Additional detail 
provides school membership by gender and racial/ethnic 
category within each grade, and there are now reports of the 
numbers of students receiving migrant and limited English 
proficiency services. 

The school locale code, originally developed by CCD staff at 
NCES, has been refined in the last year. The variable 
identifies the degree to which a school is located in an 
urban setting, with codes ranging from “large city” to 
“rural.” The addition of a “location address” (if this differs 
from the mailing address) has improved the assignment of 
locale codes on the basis of Census place. For example, if a 
rural school receives its mail at the post office in a neighbor- 
ing tovm, the location address will ensure that the school is 
coded as rural” rather than “small town.” And, the existing 
rural category has been broken into “rural (outside a 
metropolitan statistical area)” and “rural, urban fringe 
(within a metropolitan statistical area).” 

CCD staff, in cooperation with state education agencies, 
have also reached consensus on a high school completion 
rate that is being introduced with 1998-99 data. This rate is 
the proportion of students leaving school who leave as 
completers. It is the number of high school completers in a 
given year divided by the number of completers plus the 
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number of dropouts from grades 12, 11, 10, and 9 in the 
current and 3 preceding years, respectively. 

Because of the importance of the environment in which 
CCD data are first produced, NCES supports technical 
assistance activities that are peripheral to the CCD. These 
include comprehensive handbooks for elementary/second- 
ary student and staff data. The Student Data Handbook was 
revised within the last year and will be updated annually"^ 
The Staff Data Handbook (Malitz 1995) will be revised by 
January 2001, with the same provision for annual review 
and revision. Financial Accounting for Local and State School 
Systems: 1990 (Fowler 1990) is undergoing substantial 
review in response to developments in program interests 
(e.g., better ability to reflect expenditures for technology or 
school safety) and new reporting recommendations from 
the Government Accounting Standards Board. 

In the area of information technolog); NCES participates 
actively in the development of national data standards. The 
X-12 subcommittee of the American National Standards 
Institute approves standards for the electronic exchange of 
information about people. The X-12 subcommittee has 
approved the format for electronic student record exchange 
developed by NCES and the members of the Center’s 
elementary and secondary education and postsecondary 
education data cooperatives. At present, NCES participates 
in X-12, continues a project to develop electronic data 
interchange (EDI) standards for the CCD, and has joined an 
education and vendor group that is creating extensible 
markup language (XML) standards for the information 
typically collected and used by schools and school districts. 

In the near future, NCES will be studying ways to better 
exploit the use of electronic data exchange in collecting and 

^he current edition of the Student Data Handbook {Cheung and Young 2000) is 
excerpted later in this section, beginning on p.66. 



reporting administrative records data. The challenge will be 
to increase the timeliness of CCD data without threatening 
quality or adding to response burden. This effort can 
potentially challenge several of the CCD’s basic operating 
principles — for example, one suggestion has been to 
improve timeliness by publishing directory information 
before the statistical information is available — but it will 
result in a better and more responsive survey system. 
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Introduction 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) is an organized set of 
information used throughout the United States to examine 
school, student, and teacher data. The CCD is also used to 
predict trends to assist policymakers. These uses of the 
CCD are almost certainly known to most readers of the 
Education Statistics Quarterly. Throughout the federal and 
state departments of education, the CCD is recognized as an 
important tool for educators and community stakeholders. 

However, when representatives of school districts are asked 
about the CCD, the answers are less certain. Many have not 
even heard of the CCD. Does this mean that the data are not 
used by personnel at the district level? Not necessarily. CCD 
data are used; personnel just may not know the source of 
the information. 

Even if school and district personnel have not heard of the 
CCD, they do know that they are required to collect 
information and send it on up “to the next level” of the 
education hierarchy. It seems as though, contrary to the law 
of gravity, the data flow up. On the other hand, people who 
are using the CCD may not be aware of the processes 
involved in getting the data to the state departments of 
education before they go to the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES) for the creation of the CCD. 

One of the major purposes of this article is to discuss some 
of the processes involved in the data flow from America’s 
schools through America’s school districts and to examine 
what is involved in making the data as accurate as possible. 
Another purpose is to discuss how these data, now in the 
form of information, can flow back down to districts and 
schools and how that flow can be increased. 

Where Oo the Data Come From? 

The procedures leading up to the moment that a school 
district sends the data to the state or county agency are 
complex. A supportive internal infrastructure is required. 
This may seem simplistic, but each piece of data is gathered, 
or collected, in one way or another, and reviewed by staff to 
make certain that it is correct. Sometimes the data are 
collected through a sophisticated wide-area computer 
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network connecting schools to a central office. Sometimes 
the collection takes place using diskettes. Sometimes there 
is a paper collection. In all cases, however, the data that are 
collected have to be validated and checked for accuracy. 

In the Los Angeles Unified School District, for example, 
more than 700,000 students will be reported on the date of 
the district “snapshot” in the fall of 2000. Information 
about each student and about teachers and schools has to 
be reported accurately. It is true that LA Unified is unusual 
in that it is the second largest district in the country. 
However, every district in the United States is responsible 
for collecting accurate information for each of the students, 
teachers, and schools within its jurisdiction. Every district 
has to go through the process of data collection and 
validation. 

The Infamous "Data Burden" 

This reporting process is not without difficulties. The goal 
is to report accurate data. But what happens when a data 
element is missing or makes no sense? When an error is 
discovered, it must be corrected. If the error results from 
data entered at a school, that school will be contacted. The 
school could be contacted by telephone, or might receive a 
report indicating what needs to be done to fix the problem 
(or, usually, more than one problem). In any case, the 
information must be corrected. 

For those in the business of collecting data, this doesn’t 
sound like a big issue. It seems clear: the school has made 
an error and must correct it. But the business of schools is 
not data collection or data entry. The business of schools is 
educating our students. Anything that detracts from this 
central task is not appreciated by school staff. They might 
complain that, to make such corrections, they have to take 
time away from responsibilities that appear to be more 
closely related to the education of the students in the 
school. Certainly, the correction of the data will take staff 
away from other tasks that need to be done. 

Clerical staff in school offices are probably responsible for 
data entry and will be asked to make any necessary correc- 
tions. These office clerical staff are also still responsible for 
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all those things we remember from the days when we were 
in school. However, the addition of computers in these 
offices, connected to databases with thousands of data 
elements, has imposed added responsibilities on these staff. 
Someone has to enter the data. In addition, in many 
districts, the number of clerical staff in school offices has 
remained static over the years, while the number of data 
elements that need to be entered into the computer systems 
has increased. Thus, when someone from the “central 
office” calls or writes to the principal stating that data were 
entered incorrectly, these staff will not be happy. 

These problems exemplify the infamous “data burden” 
imposed on schools. The burden is not merely the require- 
ment to correct one data element. School personnel are 
responsible for entire databases. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that a moderately sized school might be responsible 
for more than 100,000 data elements. The burden at the 
school site is apparent when we recognize that staff are 
responsible for entering all of these data elements and 
updating them accurately. 



the country are being held accountable for the results of 
their instructional programs. As Californians know, their 
method of financing education has changed. Since a vote of 
the populace some years ago reducing the local property 
taxes, expenditures for education have not kept pace with 
expenditures in many other states. 

According to information from the 1998-99 CCD, Califor- 
nia ranks near the bottom in per pupil expenditures for 
education in the United States and it has the second highest 
student/teacher ratio. These facts are important both to 
educators and to students in California. These data have 
also been used by educators to point out that if districts in 
the state are to be held accountable for the results of 
instructional programs, education needs to be funded more 
adequately. 

To the credit of the California state government today, 
indications are that funding for education in the state will 
greatly increase in the near future. 



Once the data are received from the schools on the day of 
the “snapshot,” there must be other staff in place who can 
review the initial submission of data, validate the informa- 
tion, and assist the schools in making corrections. This is 
the “data burden” at the school district level. Although no 
amount of technological advance will make it go away 
completely, one of our tasks is to reduce this burden as 
much as possible. 

In fact, it is perceived that the “data burden” is decreased 
for a district and its schools when staff are able to see why 
data are collected. If the data flow down, back to the 
schools and districts in the form of information that can be 
used, staff will see the benefit from the work that they do to 
enter and validate the data. Information based on the data 
must get back to the place where the data were entered, or 
else staff will believe that the burden is too great. And, if 
this is the case, data accuracy will also suffer. 

Using the CCD 

The phrase “data comparability” is used so often that it has 
almost become a mantra. The fact that the data in the CCD 
are comparable enables district staff, and other members of 
the education community, to be advocates for increased 
funding or for a redistribution of resources in states based 
on data, not on simple anecdotal stories. 

The movement toward “accountability” in all aspects of 
education has grown. Schools and school districts across 



Other examples of comparisons that can be made using the 
CCD are 

■ the number of migrant students in a school district, 

■ the number of limited-English-proficient (LEP) 
students in language programs, and 

■ diploma recipients by racial/ethnic category and sex. 

These comparisons can be made between school districts 
for the 1998-99 collection. This information, among other 
available data within the CCD, is a valuable tool that can be 
used to examine trends and to plan for the future. 

Dissemination of the Data 

Earlier, it was noted that many school and district personnel 
do not know about the CCD. In the past, dissemination was 
not adequate and information about the CCD often did not 
filter back down to schools and districts. This is changing 
rapidly. In recent years, the CCD has been placed on CD- 
ROM, greatly expanding awareness of it in the education 
community. The CD-ROM provides tools that enable users, 
not just computer programmers, to examine and compare 
the data. 

But the real change in the dissemination of the CCD has 
occurred because of the growth of the Internet. Through the 
Internet, especially the World Wide Web, the CCD is 
available to schools, districts, and the public at large. 
Recently, the NCES Web Site was extensively revised. By 
going to hUp://wwwMces.ed,gov/ccd/aboutccd.hlml, one is led 
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through an explanation of the CCD and the set of surveys. 
Reports are available along with data sets. 

Conclusion 

Some people still believe that data are collected solely for 
the purpose of collecting: that is, data being collected for 
the sake of data and for nothing else. But staff involved in 
data collection at the state and national levels want to make 
the results of that collection available to those who are 
responsible for gathering the information at the school and 
district levels. Now, with the CCD easily accessible to 
educators throughout the country, people can see the results 
of their labor, and they can compare these results with those 
of other states, districts, or schools. 



It is still true that data flow up. But the information and 
data sets that result from the data entered at schools also 
flow down. School district personnel responsible for 
making decisions will use the CCD as the dissemination 
improves through the use of the Internet. The data will be 
used because they are comparable and dependable. They are 
comparable because of the work of NCES. They are depend- 
able because of the work and dedication of the education 
community: from schools, to school districts, to state 
departments of education. 
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Introduction 

The interests of sound policies and decisions for governing 
public K-12 education in the United States are well served 
by the Common Core of Data (CCD), which is administered 
by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). The 
CCD is a good example of the critical importance of 
effective collaboration and partnerships between local, state, 
and federal levels of government. The basic data that define 
public schools in the United States exist because local 
school districts, state education agencies, and the U.S. 
Department of Education work together to establish 
common definitions, maintain regular data collection and 
reporting on core measures, and uphold policies on accu- 
rate, honest data. 

The critical role of the CCD system for education policies at 
each level of our education system cannot be overestimated. 
The Department of Education has monitored some of the 
data elements of the CCD since the Department’s inception 
in 1867. The current CCD system has experienced change 
and will experience further rapid change. Three main points 
on the uses of the CCD in education policy are emphasized 
in this commentary. 

■ The CCD offers important building blocks for 
education decisions as well as key starting points for 
other education surveys and data systems at all levels. 

■ The CCD depends on timely cooperation among 
educators and managers at each level of public 
education, and the mutual dependence underlying 
the common system must be recognized by parties at 
each level for the system to function effectively. 

■ Movement toward an electronic integrated data 
system will incorporate the current functions of the 
CCD and significantly expand the usefulness of the 
data currently reported. 

Recent Issues With the CCD 

The data collections contributing to the CCD cover the 
most basic elements that describe education in the United 
States, including student enrollments, teachers, demo- 
graphic characteristics, schools, revenues, and expenditures. 
School systems across the country play an active part in 



ensuring that the data meet definitions and specifications 
established through the leadership of NCES. Over the past 
decade, improvements have been made that have strength- 
ened the CCD system. Regarding the usefulness of CCD 
information for education policy, several issues can be 
identified. 

Since the 1980s, one of the emphases for the CCD and 
other NCES data collections has been increasing the 
reliability and consistency of data. Under the leadership of 
Emerson Elliot, former NCES Commissioner, the statistics 
provided by NCES have improved when judged against 
these criteria. Some areas of data collection within NCES 
have expanded, such as the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP), longitudinal studies, and the 
Schools and Staffing Survey. The work with the CCD has 
focused primarily on improving the quality of data, al- 
though several data items have been added to the system 
from existing administrative records. In the early 1980s, 
NCES was criticized for the lack of consistency, complete- 
ness, and timeliness of data and statistics. In the past 
decade, NCES has worked with states and school districts in 
a cooperative, collaborative manner to improve the quality 
of data and has focused on ensuring that reports are 
available on a regular, timely schedule. 

Educators, administrators, and policymakers may have 
some frustration with the CCD on the issues of usefulness 
and flexibility. For example, the CCD does not collect or 
report any data that can be disaggregated or analyzed by 
program, curriculum, or subject area. State agency users, 
professional organizations, and local educators could see 
enormous potential benefit in being able to track trends in 
full-time-equivalent (FTE) teachers by teaching assignment 
and size of school. A survey that was discontinued in the 
1980s tracked secondary course enrollments, and many 
potential users would argue that these data would now be 
very important to have in common across states and 
districts. In the CCD, detailed data are collected by school 
for student characteristics such as race/ethnicity and 
poverty. The data can be accessed by school code, but they 
have not often been linked to educational measures from 
other national or state-level surveys such as student 
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achievement or course enrollments. This is now an area of 
increased attention by NCES, and linking projects would 
increase the usefulness of the CCD. 

Another issue is the method of reporting and availability of 
data. For example, the CCD collects detailed data at the 
district and state levels. Until the mid-1990s, aggregated 
statistics from the CCD were available in a small number of 
publications, notably the Digest of Education Statistics and 
The Condition of Education, as well as reports summarizing 
each of the CCD data collections’ findings. Regular mailings 
were made to K-12 education agencies, postsecondary 
education institutions, and libraries. However, many other 
potential users often were not alerted to the availability of 
data, how they could be obtained, or how they might be 
used. 

In the late 1990s, the advent of the Internet and the World 
Wide Web provided new avenues for CCD data to be made 
available to potential users, and methods of accessing data 
improved vastly. In addition, a series of short publications 
(Statistics in BrieO has alerted many educators and 
policymakers to the applications of the CCD series as well 
as other NCES surveys. 

Access to data and information has become an expectation 
in American society and the world. The key products from 
the CCD need to continue to be disseminated in creative 
ways. New means of accessing these important data and 
statistics should become available as more users become 
attuned to methods of combining data from several sources 
for the purposes of educational policy analyses and produc- 
ing reports on progress in our schools. 

Policy Applications of the CCD 

what are the strengths of the CCD as educators and 
policymakers look into the 21st century and consider the 
priorities for spending to improve the infrastructure of 
educational systems? From the viewpoint of policy applica- 
tions, I would elaborate on three main points. 

1. CCD as building blocks for education decisions and data 
systems. States, local systems, and the public depend on the 
common definitions and data collection procedures pro- 
vided through the CCD. With the refocusing on data quality 
in the 1980s, NCES has invested in a number of consensus- 
building projects to ensure that K-12 education has a 
common statistical foundation. The CCD depends on state 
and local funding and data systems to collect data. How- 
ever, NCES efforts ensure that data collection and reporting 

O 
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on central elements of educational systems — including 
school, teacher, administrator, student, graduate, and 
dropout — significantly ease the jobs of data managers at all 
levels and key users such as school boards and state 
legislatures. 

Educational systems increasingly operate in a national 
market for students, teachers, and administrators. Decisions 
about school budgets and allocations in many jurisdictions 
involve the largest portion of spending of public tax dollars. 
Thus, decision makers have come to rely on comparable 
statistics from one school district to another and from one 
state to another. The CCD has proved an important starting 
point for data collection, analysis, and reporting by local 
school districts and states across the country. As school 
systems begin to redesign education data systems to meet 
the many new needs for data, NCES data definitions, coding 
systems, core data collections, and methods of aggregation 
and reporting provide the basic foundation for construction 
of education data and statistics. 

The development of a common national dropout statistic in 
the 1990s provides a useful lesson in the role and relevance 
of the CCD. The reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Act in 1987 (the Hawkins-Stafford Act) called for 
a number of improvements in national education statistics. 
Among the provisions of the act was the creation of a 
comparable, reliable figure on the school dropout rate. 
Previously, school systems and states reported statistics on 
dropouts using a variety of methods of defining and 
counting a school “dropout” and various reference groups 
and periods of time to consider in computing a dropout 
“rate.” Constituencies and interest groups relied on a 
particular definition or rate of dropout, with some methods 
of computation producing much higher or lower rates than 
others. NCES sought expert advice from highly respected 
statisticians and educators in finalizing a common defini- 
tion and began requesting dropout statistics from states in 
the early 1990s. Through the CCD system and the delibera- 
tive consensus process for developing a new data collection 
element “in common” among the states, there has been a 
gradual movement to adopt the CCD definition of dropout. 
As a result, data systems used in states have adapted to 
require schools to track and report dropouts using the 
recommended procedures. 

The NCES/CCD dropout statistic is not yet universal. Even 
when states agree to the new definition, some states and 
school districts do not have adequate data systems for 
collecting the data and conducting the necessary data edits 
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and checks at the student level that are needed to meet the 
NCES/CCD definition. Thus, they are lacking the data 
needed for computing the standard rate. However, the 
common definition and reporting methods that were 
initiated, promoted, and supported through the CCD are 
likely to displace the noncomparable, local definitions of 
dropout. While the local definitions may meet some local 
reporting needs, they will not pro\ide for methods of 
evaluating policies established to address the dropout 
problem that can be compared to policies and programs in 
other local systems and states. 

2. CCD based on cooperation and mutual dependence. Many of 
the decisions regarding CCD sur\’eys, definitions, and 
procedures have been made through cooperation with states 
and districts. The National Forum on Education Statistics, 
created a decade ago, consists of representatives from states 
and federal agencies involved with data collection and 
reporting of education statistics. Committees of the Forum 
have operated effectively to provide input into decisions 
about the CCD and other NCES data collection series. The 
Forum is part of the National Cooperative Education 
Statistics System of NCES with state departments of 
education. State education staff are supported with travel 
and expense funds for conferences and meetings with NCES 
staff, contractors, and others to plan and carry out the CCD, 
In turn, states collect and report data aggregated to the 
school, district, and state levels. NCES also sponsors a 
fellows program for state and district staff and provides 
some financial assistance to states to develop and improve 
their education data systems. 

The cooperative approach to operation of the CCD has 
obvious benefits both for states and for NCES. It moves the 
data and statistics program toward a joint venture for data 
quality, accuracy, and timeliness. This approach does 
depend upon the cooperative intent in federal-state rela- 
tions to ensure that data systems receive appropriate 
priority at the state and local levels. States still must allocate 
funds to support state-level design, management, and 
staffing of data systems, and they must provide leadership 
toward impro\ing data quality with local school boards and 
administrators. 

The cooperative system for the CCD has reaped real 
benefits in impro\ing data quality and advancing the 
linkages between federal data collection and reporting and 
state and local data systems. Federal leadership of the 
cooperative system has been a plus. Two areas now need 
concentrated effort in the federal, state, and local partner- 



ship to improve the usefulness of the CCD for policy 
purposes. First, timeliness of state and district reporting 
needs to be improved. For example, CCD nonfiscal data are 
now available at the close of the following school year. High 
standards for quality and completeness have been applied, 
but problems in some states continue to slow the release of 
complete 50-state data sets. NCES and other components of 
the Department of Education need to continue to take a 
strong leadership role in assisting state and local systems to 
improve their data systems and maintain deadlines. States 
need to retain well-qualified staff who can maintain conti- 
nuity in data collection and reporting and ensure that 
standards of quality and timeliness are upheld. 

On a broader level, a second area of need for federal, state, 
and local partnership is to improve state and local reports 
with education statistics and indicators of progress. All 
states now produce state accountability or indicator reports, 
and a majority of the states report indicators at the district 
and school levels. Many of the models for reporting provide 
basic statistics on student and teacher demographics, 
education finance, and student achievement results. 
Relatively few states use a range of data sources and data 
collections to provide reports that are useful to a variety of 
audiences, including decision makers, teachers, administra- 
tors, and parents. An area for further federal-state collabora- 
tion, with guidance from the National Forum on Education 
Statistics, should be in the areas of reporting, data analysis, 
and uses of data. 

3. Movement toward an electronic integrated data system. The 
cooperative effort toward data and data system improve- 
ment that has been carried out through the National Forum 
on Education Statistics may change the nature of how the 
CCD collects and reports information. In the early 1990s, a 
group of state education agency and school district staff 
joined with postsecondary admissions officers in a Forum 
project to develop a format for the electronic transmission 
of student records. This system exists today as SPEEDE/ 
Express (standardization of Postsecondary Education 
Electronic Data Exchange/Exchange of Permanent Records 
Electronically for Students and Schools). The transaction 
sets making up SPEEDE/ExPRESS are approved by the 
American National Standards Institute (ANSI) and thus 
serve as national standards for electronic information 
exchange. With representation from the Forum, NCES 
remains an active member of ANSI’s subcommittee for 
electronic data interchange. Through this activity, NCES has 
recently joined with states, districts, and the private sector 
in the Schools Interoperability Framework project, an effort 
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to develop extensible markup language (XML) formats for a 
range of information needs and data elements common at 
the school district level. 

NCES has sponsored other pilot projects in the area of 
electronic data collection and transmission, often within the 
framework of the CCD data elements and always in collabo- 
ration with states and school districts. In the mid-1990s, 
several pairs of school districts that considered themselves 
“trading partners” for student enrollments tested the 
usefulness of SPEEDE/ExPRESS for forwarding migrant 
students’ education records. Addressing another need, 

NCES sponsored work in several states belonging to the 
Southern Regional Education Board. The project developed 
a multistate collaborative system for collecting, analyzing, 
and reporting education staff data from multiple administra- 
tive record systems (such as data on teacher certification, 
continuing education, and retirement). It demonstrated a 
regional approach with the capacity to model teacher 
supply and demand for state policy planning. 

NCES also developed and pilot-tested with states a system 
for harvesting CCD data from state record systems. Al- 
though never widely adopted, this early effort at electronic 
data aggregation and reporting addressed many of the issues 
that current electronic data systems have had to address, 
including data comparability, security in electronic trans- 
mission, hardware compatibility, and student privacy rights. 

Only one CCD survey (the “State Nonfiscal Survey of 
Public Elementary/Secondary Education”), which reports 
state-level nonfiscal data, is a fully Web-based collection at 
this time. The remaining surveys may develop Web-based 
collection strategies in the near future. Because of the 
increasing need for timely information on education 
outcomes, other programs in the federal government are 



looking at the usefulness of existing state and local data for 
creating an integrated electronic reporting system. 

For example, a current pilot project of the U.S. Department 
of Education’s Planning and Evaluation Service is working 
with a small group of states to test an integrated approach 
to reporting from state data systems to federal education 
agencies. The Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO) has provided assistance and advice to the project. 
The goal of the initial two-state test with Nebraska and 
Oregon was to determine if data reporting needs for a 
number of elementary and secondary education programs 
could be met by accessing the data systems maintained by 
states. The Integrated Performance and Benchmarking 
System (IPBS) is now being expanded to six more states: 
Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, and Texas. The IPBS, which is part of the 
Department’s overall information improvement strategy, is 
envisioned as an Internet-based system for gathering diata 
from states about federal program activities at the school 
and district levels. The approach being tested by IPBS 
represents a new model that could be applicable for future 
use with CCD collections. The National Forum on Educa- 
tion Statistics could provide needed review and discussion 
of the IPBS model for electronic collaboration on education 
data. 

Conclusion 

From the perspective of policy use, the CCD is valuable not 
only as a source of information, but also as a model for 
federal-state cooperation that can improve data collection, 
quality, and use overall. If the past 10 years are a good 
predictor, the CCD survey system can be expected to grow 
and influence other collections in interesting ways over the 
next decade. 
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Early Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics: 
School Year 1999-2000 

Lena McDowell 

This article was originally published as an Early Estimates report. The universe data are from the NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), "Early 
Estimates of Public Elementary/Secondary Education Survey," Technical notes and definitions from the original report have been omitted. 



The Early Estimates System 

The early estimates system is designed to allow the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) to publish selected 
key statistics during the school year in which they are 
reported. The source of universe statistical information 
about public elementary and secondary education is the 
Common Core of Data (CCD) — data collected annually by 
NCES from state education agencies. The estimates in- 
cluded in this report were reported in December 1999 for 
the 1999-2000 school year.* 

In early October 1999, survey forms were sent to each state 
education agency. States were asked to complete the form 
and return it by mail or facsimile (fax). States that had not 
responded by mid-November were contacted by telephone. 
All data were checked for reasonableness against prior years’ 
reports, and follow-up calls were made to resolve any 
questions. When states did not supply a data item, NCES 
estimated a value. These values are footnoted in the tables. 

If one or more states required an estimated number, then 
the national total for that item is marked as estimated. Any 
state early estimate that indicated a change of greater than 
10 percentage points more or less than the national growth 
rate was replaced with an adjusted early estimate. 

Forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, and two 
outlying areas participated in the 1999-2000 “Early Esti- 
mates of Public Elementary/Secondary Education Survey.” 
The estimates reported here were provided by state educa- 
tion agencies and represent the best information on public 
elementary and secondary schools available to states at this 
stage of the school year. They are, however, subject to 
revision. All estimates for the two nonreporting states and 
the three outlying areas were calculated by NCES. (Califor- 
nia, New Jersey, Guam, and Puerto Rico did not return the 
completed survey form. American Samoa’s survey form was 
received after the cut-off date.) NCES also estimated 
missing data items for a number of reporting states. 

*For other CCD surveys, in contrast, most nonfiscal data for school year 1 999-2000 are 
reported to NCES from March 2000 through September 2000, after which they 
undergo NCES and state editing and are adjusted for missing data. High school 
graduate and fiscal data are reported a year later than student and teacher data. 



The tables in this publication include three kinds of data. 
“Reported” data are previously published figures. “Prelimi- 
nary” data have not been published previously by NCES; for 
these, data collection is complete, and processing and data 
adjustments are through all but the final stage of review. 
“Estimated” data are those for the current (1999-2000) 
school year. 

Estimated data for the current school year are of three types: 
estimates derived by the states for NCES (most of the data 
are of this type); preliminary actual counts reported by 
individual states; and estimated values developed by NCES 
using a combination of state-specific and national data. 

Highlights 

The estimates in this publication are key statistics reported 
during the 1999-2000 school year. They include the 
number of students in membership, teachers, and high 
school graduates for public elementary and secondary 
schools, and total revenues and expenditures for the 
operation of public elementary and secondary schools. 
Highlights of these statistics include the following: 

■ There were approximately 46.8 million 
prekindergarten through grade 12 students in the 
nation’s public elementary and secondary schools in 
fall 1999, compared with 46.5 million in fall 1998. 
Student membership has increased by 1.9 million 
since fall 1995 (table 1). 

■ Public school students were taught by an estimated 
2.9 million teachers in school year 1999-2000 
(table 2). 

■ The student membership and teacher count data 
show a pupil-to- teacher ratio of 16.2 for grades 
prekindergarten through 12 for public schools in 
school year 1999-2000 (table 7). 

■ An estimated 2.5 million public school students 
graduated from high school in the 1998-99 school 
year. In the 1999-2000 school year, 2.6 million 
students are expected to graduate from high school 
(table 3). 
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Revenues for public elementary and secondary 
education in fiscal year (FY) 1999 are estimated to be 
$337.0 billion, and they are expected to rise to 
approximately $354.4 billion in FY 2000 (table 4). 

Current expenditures for public elementary and 
secondary education for FY 2000 are estimated to be 
$308.0 billion, an increase of 3.3 percent over the 
FY 1999 estimate of $298.2 billion. The per pupil 
expenditure is anticipated to be $6,585 per student in 
membership for the 1999-2000 school year (tables 6 
and 7). 



Oofo sources; The NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), "Early Estimates 
of Public Elementary/Secondary Education Survey," 1999-2000;"Public 
Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey," 1 995-96 through 
1997-98;"Local Education Agency Universe Survey," 1995-96 through 
1997-98; and "National Public Education Financial Survey," 1995-96 
through 1997-98. 

Fortechnicolinformotion, see the complete report: 

McDowell, L. (2000). Early Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education Statistics: School Year 1999-2000 (NCES 2000-364). 

Author offitiotiomlMcDoweW. NCES. 

For questions obout content, contact Lena McDowell 
(lena_mcdowell@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-364), visit th e 
NCES Web Site (http://nces.ed.gov) or contact Lena McDowell 
(lena_mcdowell@ed.gov). 



Table 1 .—Student membership in public elementary and secondary schools, by state, for grades prekindergarten 
through 12: Fall 1995 to Fall 1999 



Reported Reported Reported Preliminary Estimated 

State fam99S fall1996 fall 1997 fail 1998 fall 1999: 



United States 


44,840,481 


45,611,046 


Alabama 


746,149 


747,932 


Alaska 


127,618 


129,919 


Arizona 


743,566 


799,250 


Arkansas 


453,257 


457,349 


California 


5,536,406 


5,686,198 


Colorado 


656,279 


673,438 


Connecticut 


517,935 


527,129 


Delaware 


108,461 


110,549 


District of Columbia 


79,802 


78,648 


Florida 


2,176,222 


2,242,212 


Georgia 


1,311,126 


1,346,761 


Hawaii 


187,180 


187,653 


Idaho 


243,097 


245,252 


Illinois 


1,943,623 


1,973,040 


Indiana 


977,263 


982,876 


Iowa 


502,343 


502,941 


Kansas 


463,008 


466,293 


Kentucky 


- 659,821 


,656,089 


Louisiana 


797366 


.793,296 


'Maine 


213369 


213,593 


Maryland 


805,544 


818,583 


Massachusetts 


915,007 


933;898 


Michigan 


1,641,456 


1,685,714 


‘ -Minnesota 


835,166 ' 


847,204 


Mississippi 


506,272 


^3,^7 


Missouri 


889381 


900,517 


Montana n : 


165,547‘ 


164,627 


Nebraska 


289,744 


291,967 


Nevada 


265,041 


282,131 


. New Hampshire 


194,171 


198308 


New Jersey 


1,197,381 


1,227,832 


New Mexico 


329,640 


332,632 


New York 


2,813,230 


2,843,131 


North Carolina 


1,183,090 


1,210,108 


North Dakota 


119,100 


120,123 



46,126,897 


46,5^687 


'46,772,445 


749,207 


747,970 


^ ^73(),342 


132,123 


135,373 


136,658 


814,113 


848,262 


872,428 


456,497 


452,256 


426,984 


5,803,887 


5,925,964 


’6,050,609 ^ 


687T67 


699“135 


.. ^708,109 


535,164 


544,698 


554,087 


1 1 1;960 


iT3;262 


113,622 


77,11 1 


71,889 


.4^70,762 


2,2M,077 


2,337,633 


. ^2,380,232 


1,375,980 


1,40T291 


1,422,762 


189,887 


188,069 


M 85,036 


244,403 


244,722 


245,100 


1,998,289 


2,01 1,530 


2,035,450 


986,836 


988,094 


993,985 


501,054 


498,214 


498,836 


468,687 


472,353 


469,376 • 


669,322. 


. 655,687 


1637,007 


776,813. 


768,734 


4^:^0,159 


212,579 


210,503 


*219,000 


. 830,7^1 


. "84T67T.-. 


8^,709 


949,006 


. 962,317 


^975,815 


1,702,717 


\ 1,720,266 


..1,71^300 


:853,621 


.:.^855;119 


r857,023 ; 


.504,792 


;^^02,3^. 


. v49?,359 


910;613 


’ ; 912:445 : 


; 893,052 


162,335 


V 159,988 


.157,236 


292,681 


291,140 


287,752 


296,621 


. 311,061 . 


326;616 


201,629 


204,713 


208;812 


1,250,276 


1,268,996' 


. ’1,287,996 


331,673 


328,753 


324,222 


2,861,823 


2,877,143, 


; . 2,884,000 . 


1,236,083 


1,254,821 


*1,256,063 


118,572 


114,597 


*111,705 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 1.— Student membership in public elementary and secondary schools, by state, for grades prekindergarten 
through 12: Fall 1995 to Fall 1999— Continued 



State 


Reported 
fall 1995 


Reported 
fain 996 


Reported 
fall 1997 


Preliminary 
fall 1998 


Estimated 
fall 1999 


Ohio 


1,836,015 


1,844,698 


1,847,114 


1,842,559 


1,837,000 


Oklahoma 


616,393 


620,695 


623,681 


628,492 


633361 


Oregon 


527,914 


537,854 


541,346 


542,809 


345,059 


Pennsylvania 


1,787,533 


1,804,256 


1315,151 


1,816,414 


1,817,530 


Rhode Island 


149,799 


151,324 


153,321 


154,785 


156,458 


South Carolina 


645,586 


652,816 


659,273 


664,592 


646,850 


South Dakota 


144,685 


143,331 


142,443 


132,495 


130,863 


Tennessee 


893,770 


904,818 


893,044 


905,442 


908,722 


Texas 


3,748,167 


3,828,975 


3,891,877 


3,945,367 


4,025,923 


Utah 


477,121 


481,812 


482,957 


481J76 


3477,775 


Vermont 


105,565 


106,341 


105,984 


105,120 


106,069 


Virginia 


1,079,854 


1,096,093 


1,110,815 


1,124,022 


31,133,994 


Washington 


956372 


974,504 


991,235 


998,053 


1,002,044 


West Virginia 


307,112 


304,052 


301,419 


297,530 


3290,936 


Wisconsin 


870,175 


879,259 


881,780 


879,542 


878,900 


Wyoming 


99359 


99,058 


97,115 


95,241 


391,757 


Outlying areas 
American Samoa 


14376 


14,766 


15,214 


' 15372 


'15,532 


Guam 


32,960 


33393 


32,444 


32322 


'32,002 


Northern Marianas 


8309 


9,041 


9,246 


^9498 


39,692 


Puerto Rico 


627,620 


618,861 


617,322 


'613362 


'610,421 


Virgin Islands 


22.737 


22,385 


22,136 


20,976 


19,902 



^Data imputed by NCES based on previous year's data. 



^Eariy estimate number reported by state. adjusted by NCES. 

^Actual count reported by state. 

NOTE: All fall 1 999 data are state estimates, except where noted. Estimates are as of December 1 999. Fall 1 996 and fall 1 997 data are 
revised from earlier publications. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data, "Early Estimates of Public 
Elementary/Secondary Education Survey,' 1999-2000, and "Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey/ 1 995-96 through 
1 997-98. 



Table 2.— Number of teachers in public elementary and secondary schools, by state, for grades prekindergarten 
through 12: School years 1995-96 to 1999-2000 



State 


Reported 

1995-96 


Reported 

1996-97 


Reported 

1997-98 


PreHminary 

1998-99 


Estimated 

1999-2000 


United States 


2398,220 


2,667419 


2,746,157 


'2326,146 


'2387;233 


Alabama 


44,056 


45335 


45,967 




•^269 


Alaska 


7379 


7,418 


7,625 


8;118 


7,992 


Arizona 


38317 


40321 


41,129 


42352 


"45,540 


Arkansas 


26449 


26381 


26,931 


^ 27,953 


426336 


California 


230349 


248318 


268,535 


'281,686 


'292,455 


Colorado 


35388 


36398 


37340 


39434 


-4U104 


Connecticut 


36370 


36,551 


37,658 


38,772 


.39,918 


Delaware 


6,463 


6342 


6350 


7,074 


^l?7,311 


District of Columbia 


5305 


5,288 


4388 


5,187 


^'5,192 


Florida 


114,938 


120,471 


124,473 


126,796 


131 349 


Georgia 


79,480 


81,795 


86344 


88,658 


90,286 


Hawaii 


10,500 


10376 


10,653 


10,639 


10,510 


Idaho 


12,784 


13,078 


13,207 


13426 


14,600 


Illinois 


113338 


116,274 


118,734 


121,758 


127316 


Indiana 


55321 


56,708 


57,371 


58,084 


58,843 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 2.— Number of teachers in public elementary and secondary schools, by state, for grades prekindergarten 
through 12; School years l99S-96to 1999-2000— Continued 



State 


Reported 

1995-96 


Reported 

1996-97 


Iowa 


32,318 


32,593 


Kansas 


30,729 


30,875 


Kentucky 


39,120 


39,331 


Louisiana 


46,980 


47,334 


Maine 


15,392 


15,551 


Maryland 


47,819 


47,943 


Massachusetts 


62,710 


64,574 


Michigan 


83,179 


88,051 


Minnesota 


46,971 


48,245 


Mississippi 


28,997 


29,293 


Missouri 


57,951 


59,428 


Montana 


10,076 


10,268 


Nebraska 


20,028 


20,174 


Nevada 


13,878 


14,805 


New Hampshire 


12,346 


12,692 


New Jersey 


86,706 


87,642 


New Mexico 


19,398 


19,971 


New York 


181359 


185,104 


North Carolina 


73,201 


75,239 


North Dakota 


7,501 


7,892 


Ohio 


107,347 


108,515 


Oklahoma 


39,364 


39,568 


Oregon 


26,680 


26,757 


Pennsylvania 


104,921 


106,432 


Rhode Island 


10,482 


10,656 


South Carolina 


39,922 


41,463 


South Dakota 


9,641 


9,625 


Tennessee 


53,403 


54,790 


Texas 


240,371 


247,650 


Utah 


20,039 


19,734 


Vermont 


7,676 


7,751 


Virginia 


74,731 


74,526 


Washington 


46,907 


48,307 


West Virginia 


21,073 


20388 


Wisconsin 


55,033 


54,769 


Wyoming 


6,734 


6,729 


Outlying areas 


American Samoa 


728 


734 


Guam 


1302 


1,552 


Northern Marianas 


422 


441 


Puerto Rico 


39,328 


39,743 


Virgin Islands 


1322 


1,580 



'Data imputed by NCES based on previous year's data. 

^Early estimate number reported by state, adjusted by NCES. 
^Actual count reported by state. 



Reported 

1997-98 


Preliminary 

1998-99 


Estimated 

1999-2000 


32,700 


32,822 


33,744 


31,527 


32,003 


32,240 


40,488 


40,803 


39,813 


48,599 


49,124 


47,363 


15,700 


15,890 


17,170 


48,318 


49,840 


50,801 


67,170 


69,752 


^71,922 


90,529 


93,220 


93,100 


51,998 


50,565 


53,747 


29,441 


31,140 


30,736 


60,889 


62,222 


63,500 


10,228 


10,221 


10,200 


20,065 


20,310 


*20,609 


16,053 


16,415 


17,486 


12,931 


13,290 


13,559 


89,671 


'92,264 


'95,223 


19,647 


19,981 


19,802 


190,874 


197,253 


206,000 


77,785 


79,531 


79,498 


8,070 


7,974 


*7,904 


110,761 


113,986 


114,600 


40,215 


40,886 


41,557 


26,935 


27,152 


*30,086 


108,014 


111,065 


111350 


10,598 


11,124 


11,235 


42,336 


43,689 


43,870 


9,282 


9,273 


9350 


54,142 


59358 


*60,474 


254,557 


259,739 


266,878 


21,115 


21,501 


X 21,400 


7,909 


8321 


8,549 


77,575 


79,393 


81,751 


49,074 


49,671 


50,009 


20,947 


20,989 


20,316 


55,732 


61,176 


57,670 


6,677 


6,713 


6,600 


762 


'lU 


:’785- 


1363 


M,052 


c'i;062. 


483 


*496 


^ ’469. 


38,953 


'39,849 


’40,293 


1,559 


1,567 


■ 1,485 



NOTE All school year 1 999-2000 data are state estimates, except where noted. Estimates are as of December 1 999 Fall 1996 and fall 
1 997 data are revised from earlier publications. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data. "Early Estimates of Public 
Elementary/Secondary Education Survey," 1 999-2000. and "Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey." 1 995-96 through 
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Tables.— Number of public high school graduates, by state: School years 1995-96 to 1999-2000 





Reported 


Reported 


Preliminary 


Estimated 


Estimated 


State 


1995-96 


1996-97 


1997-98 


1998-99 


1999-2000 


United States 


2,273,109 


2,401,791 


2,457,658 


'2,502,320 


'2,556,184 


Alabama 


35,043 


35,611 


38,089 


39,133 


37,893 


Alaska 


5,945 


6,133 


6,462 


6,450 


6,975 


Arizona 


30,008 


34,082 


36,361 


^38,249 


40,017 


Arkansas 


25,094 


25,146 


26,855 


27,719 


*26,622 


California 


259,071 


311,818 


282,897 


'291,612 


^302,882 


Colorado 


32,608 


34,231 


35,794 


36.958 


*38,078 


Conneaicut 


26,319 


27,009 


27385 


28,587 


29358 


Delaware 


5,609 


5,953 


6,439 


6,322 


6,356 


Distria of Columbia 


2,696 


2,853 


2,777 


2,675 


2,530 


Florida 


89,242 


95,082 


98,498 


98,933 


99,930 


Georgia 


56,271 


58,996 


58,525 


^60,172 


62,148 


Hawaii 


9387 


8,929 


9,670 


10,418 


10,152 


Idaho 


14,667 


15,407 


15,523 


15,704 


15,700 


Illinois 


104,626 


110,170 


114,611 


112,557 


111330 


Indiana 


56330 


57,463 


58,899 


58,341 


58,364 


Iowa 


31,689 


32,986 


36,008 


34,447 


34,149 


Kansas 


25,786 


26,648 


27,856 


28,621 


28364 


Kentucky 


36,641 


36,941 


37,270 


36,956 


36,956 


Louisiana 


36,467 


36,495 


38,030 


37;440 


*35,184 


Maine 


11,795 


12,019 


12,171 


12,671 


12,871 


Maryland 


41,785 


42356 


44,555 


46,821 


48,106 


Massachusetts 


47,993 


49,008 


50,452 


^50,452 


50337 


Michigan 


85330 


89,695 


92,732 


94,200 


. 100,600 


Minnesota 


50,481 


48,193 


54,494 


^57,048 


57,603 


Mississippi 


23,032 


23388 


24,502 


24,022 


2^75 


Missouri 


49,011 


50343 


52,031 


51396 


c 53,500 


Montana 


10,139 


10322 


10356 


10377 


^ias93 


Nebraska 


18,014 


18,636 


19,719 


20,173 


22,093 


Nevada 


10374 


12,425 


13,052 


M3359 


:c13i922 


New Hampshire 


10,094 


10,487 


10343 


10311 


;|P383 


New Jersey 


67,704 


70,028 


65,106 


'66,713 


'68,880 


New Mexico 


15,402 


15,700 


16,529 


M7.317 


17,254 


New York 


134,401 


140,861 


138,531 


140,200 


141,800 


North Carolina 


57,014 


57,886 


59,292 


^59,776 


61,463 


North Dakota 


8,027 


8,025 


8,170 


^8,422 


8,635 


Ohio 


102,098 


107,422 


111,211 


.115,000 


115,000 


Oklahoma 


33.060 


35,^ 


35313 


^35324 


,*3i^25 


Oregon 


26370 


27,720 


27,754 


*28,678 


:^28300 


Pennsylvania 


105381 


108317 


110,919 


112310 


114,1 60 


Rhode Island 


7389 


7,850 


8,074 


,8i088 


•^g^98.-^ 


South Carolina 


30,182 


30329 


31,951 


i4;obo 


•>'i345d0" 


South Dakota 


8332 


9347 


9,140 


8,991 


. • ■■■^^S9A2Q ■ 


Tennessee 


43,792 


39366 


57336 


; *58386 


ji^St812 


Texas 


171344 


181,794 


197,186 


203,541 


-212,966 


Utah 


26393 


30353 


. 31367 


*3l;574 




Vermont 


5367 


6,181 


■6A69 


C*6i482 


- • ■ 

vai6363 .. 


Virginia 


58,166 


60387 


61,777 


*65,345 


66368 


Washington 


49362 


51,609 


53,679 


54,473 


57,246 


West Virginia 


20335 


19,573 


20,164 


*19,498 


19,582 


Wisconsin 


52351 


55,189 


57,607 


58,330 


59/438 


Wyoming 


5392 


6,381 


6,427 


*6;348 


6;300 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 3.— Number of public high school graduates, by state: School years 1995-96 to 1999-2000 — Continued 



State 


Reported 

1995-96 


Reported 

1996-97 


Preliminary 

1997-98 


Estimated 

1998-99 


Estimated 

1999-2000 


Outlying areas 

American Samoa 


719 


710 


665 


'679 


'698 


Guam 


987 


1,103 


923 


'926 


'936 


Northern Marianas 


325 


309 


374 


^388 


^403 


Puerto Rico 


29,499 


29,692 


29,881 


'30,026 


'30,373 


Virgin Islands 


937 


937 


1,069 


’ 1,024 


^88 



^Data imputed by NCE5 based on previous year's data. 



^Early estimate number reported by state, adjusted by NCE5. 

^Actual count reported by state. 

NOTE: All school year 1 998-99 and 1 999-2000 data are state estimates, except where noted. Estimates are as of December 1999. Data 
for school years 1995—96 and 1996-97 are revised from earlier publications. 

SOURCE. U3. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Dara.^Early Estimates of Public 
Elementary/Secondary Education Survey," 1 999-2000. and "Local Education Agency Universe Survey," 1 995-96 through 1997-98. 



Table 4. Revenues for public elementary and secondary education, by state, for grades prekindergarten through 12: 
Hscal years 1996 to 2000 (School years 1995-96 to 1999-2000) 



(In thousands of dollars) 





Reported 


Reported 


Preliminary 


Estimated 


Estimated 


State 


FY1996 


FY1997 


FY1998 


FY1999 


FY2000 


Unit^ States 


$287,702,846 


$305,065,192 


$325,976,01 1 


'$336,971,907 


'$354,398,647 


Alabama 


3,771,940 


3,955,039 


4,146329 


'4,242,621 


'4335,526 


Alaska 


1,183,127 


U19,017 


1,218,425 


1,293355 


1332,053 


Arizona 


4,151,421 


4,400,591 


4,731,675 


4,982,454 


5,246324 


Arkansas 


2,204345 


2,371,834 


2,600,655 


^2,411,108 


2,476,620 


California 


30358,564 


34,477395 


38,142,613 


'39,912,340 


'42,649,382 


Colorado 


3304,992 


4'045,015 


4,327,326 


4,474,455 


4,590,791 


Connecticut 


4,786,247 


4,899,852 


5,160,728 


5304,000 


5330,000 


Delaware 


822,226 


878,326 


913,616 


1,010,531 


. 1,102;422 


District of Columbia 


675,409 


711,504 


706,935 


'675,433 


'695,802 


Florida 


13,214,948 


13,861,434 


14,988,118 


'15,652,083 


'16,679,406 


Georgia 


7,627323 


8,129,250 


9,041,434 


^9,436,484 


M 0,027,1 99 


Hawaii 


1,201388 


1,215,924 


1,282,702 


1,301,942 


1,321,471 


Idaho 


1,179,927 


1,251,263 


1320,647 


1,463,800 


1,574,700 


Illinois 


12,290,140 


13,161,954 


14,194,654 


14,497,766 


14,932,699 


Indiana 


6,191334 


7,638,406 


7,513,407 


7301,000 


7,938,000 


Tbwa 


3,033387 


3,167,763 


3,346,481 


3,487,033 


•3^2;105 


Kansas 


2,948,036 


3,040300 


3,122,238 


3,215,905 


3,312382 


Kentucky 


3,492,890 


3,794,129 


3,932,068 


M,285,357 


4,492,135 


Louisiana 


3,934,998 


4,154,495 


4,494,429 


4,640,400 


4,826,016 


Maine 


1,451387 


1,510,999 


1,600335 


1378,746 


1,760,669 


Maryland 


5395350 


6,042,059 


6,454,696 


6,600,598 


6,923,995 


Massachusetts 


6,772355 


7329,486 


7393357 


7398,078 


8380,444 


Michigan 


12398,697 


13,437315 


14,329,715 


14391,949 


14,858,981 


Minnesota 


5,939,765 


6,109,916 


6,529,420 


6,465,603 


6335,139 


Mississippi 


2,225,798 


2359353 


2,407,954 


2,469,737 


. v2,593;223 


Missouri 


5,263,003 


5,571,655 


6,005356 


6,113,421 


6304,361 


Montana 


941,538 


991,653 


1,029,939 


995,600 


1,000,500 


Nebraska 


1,876,494 


1,954,789 


1,964,205 


1,817,919 


1,908,815 


Nevada 


1,554388 


1,705,232 


1,910,794 


2,017,118 


2,168,402 


New Hampshire 


U17,104 


1,282,509 


1,364,943 


1,504,968 


1,584,223 


New Jersey 


11382357 


12376,750 


13,189,983 


'13,720,037 


*14,573379 


New Mexico 


1,783304 


1329,725 


1,952,452 


2,057,985 


2,095,861 


New York 


25349,431 


26,564,743 


27,782,468 


^29,171,591 


30,630,171 


North Carolina 


6,154,971 


6,515,608 


7,188315 


7,904,648 


8,260,357 


North Dakota 


618322 


642,984 


682,419 


647,150 


675,198 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 4.— Revenues for public elementary and secondary education, by state, for grades prekindergarten through 1 2: 
Fiscal years 1996 to 2000 (School years 1995-96 to 1999-2000)— Continued 

(In thousands of dollars) 



State 


Reported 

FY1996 


Reported 

FY1997 


Preliminary 

FY1998 


Estimated 

FY1999 


Estimated 

FY2000 


Ohio 


11,794,089 


12,587,117 


13,458,095 


13,732,000 


14,508,000 


Oklahoma 


2,856,688 


3,251,302 


3,416,296 


3,723,762 


4,058,901 


Oregon 


3,366,831 


3,472,609 


3,883,939 


3,602,000 


4,071,000 


Pennsylvania 


14,047,905 


14,441,126 


14,837,945 


15,706,000 


16,590,000 


Rhode island 


1,138,171 


1,193,754 


1,264,156 


1,237,702 


1,311,964 


South Carolina 


3,697,232 


3,889,383 


4,055,072 


4,375,719 


4,638,262 


South Dakota 


717,005 


749,052 


794,256 


826366 


859,421 


Tennessee 


4,142,148 


4,411,971 


4,815,833 


4,897,700 


5,123,000 


Texas 


21,689,792 


22,372,808 


24,179,060 


^25,120,276 


^26,826,743 


Utah 


2,066,218 


2,198,285 


2,305,397 


=2,353,953 


^2,446,148 


Vermont 


773,448 


812,166 


861,643 


'875,848 


'924,906 


Virginia 


6,826,448 


7,204,512 


7,757,954 


7,130,655 


7.158,230 


Washington 


6327,993 


6,642,158 


6,895,693 


=7,115,601 


^7,476,706 


West Virginia 


1,990,094 


2,082,049 


2,216,984 


2,303,212 


2,376,914 


Wisconsin 


6,304,318 


6,701,115 


7,059,759 


7,270,000 


7,659,000 


Wyoming 


662,660 


656,713 


702,001 


=757,998 


750,000 


Outlying areas 


American Samoa 


45,087 


47,430 


49,677 


'51,439 


'54,394 


Guam 


171,464 


168,835 


173,339 


'176,430 


M 83,381 


Northern Marianas 


44,418 


56,010 


58,239 


53348 


^57,186 


Puerto Rico 


1,821358 


1,832,790 


2,094,025 


'2,134,015 


'2,220,864 


Virgin Islands 


142,016 


141,786 


152,499 


'148,097 


'147,057 



'Data imputed by NCES based on previous year’s data. 



^Data include adjusted estimates by NCES for a few specific local revenues, based on current-year data. 

^Actual amount reported by state. 

NOTE: All FY 1 999 and FY 2000 data are state estimates, except where noted. Estimates are as of December 1 999. Detail may not add 
to totals due to rounding. FY 1997 and FY 1998 data are revised from earlier publications. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data, "Early Estimates of Public 
Elementary/Secondary Education Survey," 1999-2000, and "National Public Education Financial Survey," 1995-96 through 1997-98. 



Table Current expenditures for public elementary and secondary education, by state, for grades prekindergarten 

through 12: Fiscal years 1996 to 2000 (School years 1995-96 to 1999-2000) 

(In thousands of dollars) 



State 


Reported 

FY1996 


Reported' 

FY1997 


PreUmfnary 
. FY1998 


Estimated 

FY1999 


..Estimated 
FY 2000 


United States 


$255,106,683 


$270,174,298 


$285,489,511 


'$298,212,031 


'$307,980,824 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 


3,240,364 

1,045,022 

3,327,969 

1,994,748 

27334,639 


3,436,^ 

1,069,379 

3327,473 

Z074,H3 

29,909,168 


^3333,159 

1,092,750 

3,740,639 

2,149,237 

32359,492 


’3,756,187 

1,156,534 

3,938,892 

=2,205,013 

'34,638389 


'3i659,251 

1,191,230 

4347,653 

=2,077,024 

'35i285,858 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 


3360329 

4,366,123 

726,241 

679,106 

11,480,359 


3377,211 . 
4322,718 
788,715 
632,951 
12,018,676 


-"3,^,872 

4,765,077 

830,731 

647,202 

12,737,325 


4319,026 

5,077,000 

=870,287 

'624,836 

'13,440,859 


. 4,123321 
5,470,000 
=871,051 
'613,630 
'13354,410 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


6,629,646 

1,040,682 

1319394 

10,727,091 

5,493,653 


7330,405 

1,057,069 

1,090397 

11,720,249 

6355,055 


7,770,241 

1,112351 

1,153,778 

12;473,064 

6,234,563 


=8,194,665 

1,129,036 

=1,196,380 

12,005,570 

6309,000 


=8,301,146 
i;i 45,972 
=1395,480 
'12,365,737 
7,006,000 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table S.—Current expenditures for public elementary and secondary education, by state, for grades prekindergarten 
through 12: Fiscal years 1996 to 2000 (School years 1995-96 to 1999-2000)—Continued 

(In thousands of dollars) 



State 


Reported 

FY1996 


Reported 

FY1997 


Preliminary 

FY1998 


Estimated 

FY1999 


Estimated 

FY2000 


towa 


2,753,425 


2,885,943 


3,005,421 


3,131,649 


3,234,993 


Kansas 


2,488,077 


2,568,525 


2,684,244 


2,805,035 


2,903,21 1 


Kentucky 


3,171,495 


3,382,062 


3,489,205 


^3,914,323 


4,165.306 


Louisiana 


3,545,832 


3,747,508 


4,030,379 


4,156,982 


4323,261 


Maine 


1,313,759 


1,372,571 


1,433,175 


1,448,539 


1.519328 


Maryland 


5,311,207 


5,529,309 


5,843.685 


5,837,401 


'6,178,289 


Massachusetts 


6,435,458 


6,846,610 


7,381,784 


7,611,581 


8,084,078 


Michigan 


11,137,877 


11,686,124 


12,003,818 


12,223,488 


12,447,178 


Minnesota 


4,844,879 


5,087,353 


5,452,571 


’6,191, 284 


'6,500,848 


Mississippi 


2,000,321 


2,035,675 


2,164,592 


’2,295,662 


2,410,445 


Missouri 


4,531,192 


4,775,931 


5,067,720 


4,915.533 


5,049,807 


Montana 


868,892 


902,252 


929,197 


952,400 


976,210 


Nebraska 


1,648,104 


1,707,455 


1,743,775 


^1,796,297 


1,^1,323 


Nevada 


1,296,629 


1,434.395 


1,570,576 


1,694,275 


1,828,123 


New Hampshire 


1,114,540 


1,173,958 


1,241,255 


1,380,937 


1,447,504 


New Jersey 


11,208,558 


11,771,941 


12,056,560 


'12,672,381 


'12,832,626 


New Mexico 


1317317 


1,557,376 


1,659,891 


1,791,728 


1,911,446 


New York 


23322,461 


24,237.291 


25,332,735 


^26374,3 17 


^26,376,550 


North Carolina 


5,582,994 


5,964,939 


6,497,648 


^,830,788 


^,821,869 


North Dakota 


557,043 


577,498 


599,443 


633,810 


664303 


Ohio 


10,408,022 


10,948,074 


11,448,722 


11,463,000 


12,040,000 


Oklahoma 


2,804,088 


2,990,044 


3,138,690 


3,468,253 


3304,670 


Oregon 


3,056,801 


3,184,100 


3,474,714 


3,453,000 


3353,000 


Pennsylvania 


12374,073 


12,820,704 


13,084,859 


13,803,000 


14,622,000 


Rhode Island 


1,094,185 


1,151,888 


1,215,595 


1,227,301 


1300,939 


South Carolina 


3,085,495 


3396,661 


3307,017 


3,717,438 


3,940,484 


South Dakota 


610,640 


628,753 


665,082 


698,366 


708,842 


Tennessee 


3,728,486 


4,145380 


4,409,338 


4,550,641 


4300,000 


Texas 


18.801,462 


2ai67,238 


21,188,676 


22,439,673 


23333,280 


Utah 


1,719,782. 


1322,725 


1,916,688 


1,860,000 


1,907,000 


Vermont 


684,864 


718,092 


749,786 


'770,128 


'775,298 


Virginia 


5,969,608 


6,343,768 


6,739,003 


7,699,176 


7,839,713 


Washington 


5,394,507 


5,587,808 


5,986,649 


6,037,573 


'6,527,044 


West Virginia 


1306,004 


1,847,560 


1,905,940 


2,218,396 


2360,792 


Wisconsin 


5,670,826 


5375,122 


6,280,696 


6,601,000 


6,938,000 


Wyoming 


581,817 


591,488 


603,901 


’685,000 


675,000 


bullying areas 


- 


■ ; -lSB' '• 


; ‘ 






Anierican Samoa 


30382 


33380 


“ 33^688 


'3^^o; 


;>!: '34300 


Guam 


158303 


156361 


168,716 


M73;522 


*171,940 


Northern Marianas 


44,037 


53,140 


56314 


^,119 


?61>206 


Puerto Rico 


1367340 


1,740,074 


1,981,603 


'2,040392 


*2,024,501 


Virgin Islands 


122386 


122,188 


131;377 


'128,921 


*122,040 



'Data imputed by NCES based on previous year’s data. 



^Data include imputations by NCES for food services and/or enterprise operations. 

^Actual amount reported by state. 

NOTE: Ail FY 1 999 and FY 2000 data are state estimates, except where noted. Estimates are as of December 1 999. Detail may not add 
to totals due to rounding. FY 1996 through FY 1998 data are revised from earlier publications. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data, "Early Estimates of Public 
Elementary/Secondary Education Survey," 1999-2000, and "National Public Education Financial Survey," 1995-96 through 1997-98. 
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Table 6.— Preliminary student membership and number of teachers, and estimates of revenues, expenditures, and pupii/teacher ratio, for public 
elementary and secondary schools, by state, for grades prekindergarten through 1 2: School year 1 998-99/Fiscal year 1 999 ' 



Preliminary Estimated 



State 


Student 

membership 


Number of 
teachers 


Revenues 
(in thousands) 


Current 
expenditures 
(in thousands) 


Pupil/ 

teacher 

ratio 


Per pupii 
revenue 


Per pupil 
expenditure 


United States 


46,S34,687 


'2326,146 


'$336,971,906 


'$298,212,031 


16.S 


$7,241 


$6,408 



Alabama 


747,970 


47,753 


'4,242,621 


Alaska 


135,373 


8,118 


1,293,255 


Arizona 


846,262 


42,352 


4,982,454 


Arkansas 


452,256 


27,953 


'2,411,108 


California 


5,925,964 


381,686 


'39,912,340 


Colorado 


699,135 


39,434 


4,474,455 


Connecticut 


544,698 


38,772 


5,504,000 


Delaware 


113,262 


7,074 


1,010,531 


District of Columbia 


71,889 


5,187 


'675,433 


Florida 


2,337,633 


126,796 


'15,652,083 


Georgia 


1,401,291 


88,658 


^,436,484 


Hawaii 


188,069 


10,639 


1,301,942 


Idaho 


244,722 


13,426 


1,463,800 


Illinois 


2,011,530 


121,758 


14,497,766 


Indiana 


988,094 


58,084 


7,801,000 


Iowa 


498,214 


32,822 


3,487,033 


Kansas 


472,353 


32,003 


3,215,905 


Kentucky 


655,687 


40,803 


'4,285,357 


Louisiana 


768,734 


49,124 


4,640,400 


Maine 


210,503 


15,890 


1,678,746 


Maryland 


841,671 


49340 


6,600,598 


Massachusetts 


962,317 


69,752 


7,898,078 


Michigan 


1,720,266 


93,220 


14,591,949 


Minnesota 


855,119 


50,565 


6,465,603 


Mississippi 


502,379 


31,140 


2,469,737 


Missouri 


912,445 


62,222 


6,113,421 


Montana 


159,988 


10,221 


995,600 


Nebraska 


291,140 


20,310 


1317,919 


Nevada 


311,061 


16,415 


2,017,118 


New Hampshire 


204,713 


13390 


1,504,968 


New Jersey 


1,268,996 


'92,264 


'13,720,037 


New Mexico 


328,753 


19,981 


2,057,985 


New York 


2,877,143 


197,253 


'29,171,591 


North Carolina 


1,254321 


79331 


7,904,648 


North Dakota 


114397 


7,974 


647,150 


Ohio 


1,842,559 


113,986 


13,732,000 


Oklahoma 


628,492 


40386 


3,723,762 


Oregon 


542309 


27,152 


3,602,000 


Pennsylvania 


1316,414 


111,065 


15,706,000 


Rhode Island 


154,785 


11,124 


i;237,702 


South Carolina 


664392 


43389 


4375;719 


South Dakota 


132,495 


9373 


826,366 


Tennessee 


905M2 


59358 


4397,700 


Texas 


3,945,367 


259,739 


^25, 120,276 


Utah 


481,176 


21,501 


^2,353,953 


Vermont 


105,120 


8,221 


'875,848 


Virginia 


1,124,022 


79393 


7,130,655 


Washington 


998,053 


49,671 


^7,1 15,601 


West Virginia 


297330 


20,989 


2,303,212 


Wisconsin 


879,542 


61,176 


7,270,000 


Wyoming 


95341 


6,713 


'757,998 



'3,756,187 


15.7 


5,672 


5,022- 


1,156,534 


16.7 


9,553 


8,543^ 


3,938,892 


20.0 


5,874 


4,643 


^2,205,013 


16.2 


5,331 


4,876 


'34,638,389 


21.0 


6,735 


5,845 


4,019,026 


17.7 


6,400 


5,749 


5,077,000 


14.0 


10,105 


9,321 


'870,287 


16.0 


8,922 


7,684 


'624,836 


13.9 


9,395 


8,692 


'13,440,859 


18.4 


6,696 


5,750 


'8,194,665 


15.8 


6,734 


5,848 


1,129,036 


17.7 


6,923 


6,003 


'1,196,380 


18.2 


5,981 


4,889 


12,005,570 




7,207 


5,968 


6,609,000 


17.0 


7395 


6,689 


3,131,649 


15.2 


6,999 


6,286 


2,805,035 


14.8 


6308 


5,938 


’3,914,323 


16.1 


6,536 


5,970 


4,156,982 


15.6 


6,036 


5,408 


1,448,539 


13.2 


7,975 


6,881 


5337,401 


16.9 


7342 


6,935 


7,611,581 


13.8 


8,207 


7,910 


12,223,488 


18.5 


8,482 


7,106 


’6,191,284 


16.9 


7,561 


7,240 


’2,295,662 


16.1 


4316 


4,570 


4,915,533 


14.7 


6,700 


5,387 


952,400 


15.7 


6323 


5,953 


'1,796,297 


14.3 


6,244 


6,170 


1,694,275 


18.9 


6,485 


5,447 


1,380,937 


15.4 


7,352 


6,746 


'12,672,381 


13.8 


10,812 


9,986 


1,791,728 


16.5 


6,260 


5,450 


'26374,317 


14.6 


10,139 


9,167 


'6,830,788 


15.8 


6,299 


'5,444 


633310 


14.4 


"5,647 

• ''.J'.i-rf 


5,531 


11,463,000 


16.2 


7^3 


6,221 . 


3,468,253 


15.4. 


5,925 


5,518 


3,453,000 


2ao 


6336 


6,361 


13303,000 


16.4 


8347 


7399>^ 


1,^7,301 


13.9 


7*996 


7*929. 






' ■ ■ 


' i'.v 


3,717,438 


15.2. 


6384 


-5394 .V 


698366 


143 


6337 


^5,27r 


4,550,641 


153 


< S;409 


5,026;^; 


22,439,673 


153 


6,367 


" 5,688 


1,860,000 


22.4 


4,892 


3,866 


'770,128 


123 


8,332 


7,326 


7,699,176 


143. 


6344 


6,850 


6,037,573 


20.1 


7,129 


6,049 ‘ 


2,218,396 


143 


7,741 


7,456 


6,601,000 


14.4 


8366 


7,505 


'685,000 


14.2 


7,959 


7,192 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 6.— Preliminary student membership and number of teachers, and estimates of revenues, expenditures, and pupil/teacher ratio, for public 
elementary and secondary schools, by state, for grades prekindergarten through 12: School year 1998-99/Fiscal year 1999'— Continued 





Preliminary 






Estimated 






State 


Student 

membership 


Number of 
teachers 


Revenues 
(in thousands) 


Current 
expenditures 
(in thousands) 


Pupil/ 

teacher 

ratio 


Per pupil 
revenue 


Per pupil 
expenditure 


Outlying areas 
American Samoa 


'15,372 


764 


'51,439 


'34,620 


20.1 


3,346 


2,252 


Guam 


'32,222 


’1,052 


'176,430 


'173,522 


30.6 


5,475 


5,385 


Northern Mananas 


^9,498 


M96 


53,548 


^60,1 19 


19.1 


5,638 


6330 


Puerto Rico 


'613,862 


’39,849 


'2,134,015 


'2,040,592 


15.4 


3,476 


3,324 


Virgin Islands 


20,976 


1,567 


'148,097 


'128,921 


13.4 


7,060 


6,146 



‘Data imputed by NCES based on previous year s data. 

^Early estimate number reported by state, adjusted by NCES. 
^Actual count/amount reported by state. 



NOTE: All estimated data are state estimates, except where noted. Estimates are as of December 1999 . Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data, "Early Estimates of Public Elementary/Secondary Education 
Survey," 1 998 - 99 . 



Table 7.— Estimated student membership, number of teachers, revenues, expenditures, and pupil/teacher ratio, for public elementary and secondary 
schools, by state, for grades prekindergarten through 12: School year 1999-2000/Fiscal year 2000 











Current 


Pupil/ 








Student 


Number of 


Revenues 


expenditures 


teacher 


Per pupil 


Per pupil 


State 


membership 


teachers 


(In thousands) 


(in thousands) 


ratio 


revenue 


expenditure 


United States 


'46,772,445 


'2,887,233 


'$354,398,647 


'$307,980,824 


16.2 . 


$7,577 


$6,585 


Alabarha 


730342 


’48,269 


'4,335,526 


'3,659,251 


15.1 


5,936 


5,010 


Alaska 


136,658 


7,992 


1,332,053 


1,191,230 


17.1 


9,747 


8,717 


Arizona 


872,428 


45,540 


5,246,524 


4,147,653 


19.2 . 


6,014 


4,754 


Arkansas 


426,984 


76336 


2,476,620 


^2,077,024 


15,9. 


5,800 




California 


'6,050,609 


792,455 


'42,649,382 


'35,285,858 


20.7 


7,049 


5,832 


Colorado 


708,109 


41,104 


4,590,791 


4,123,521 


17i . 


6,483 


5,823 


Connecticut 


554,087 


39,918 


5,930,000 


5,470,000 


13.9 


10,702 


9472 


Delaware 


113,622 


7,311 


1,102,422 


^871,051 


15.5' 


9,703 


7,666 


District of Columbia 


70,762 


^5,192 


'695,802 


'613,630 


13.6 


9,833 


8,672 


Florida 


7380,232 


131,249 


'16,679,406 


'13,654,410 


18.1 


7,007 


5,737 


Georgia 


1,422,762 


90,286 


M0,027,199 


'8,301,146 


15.8 


7,048 


5435 


Hawaii 


185,036 


10,510 


1,321,471 


1,145,972 


17.6 


7,142 


6,193 


Idaho 


245,100 


14,600 


1374,700 


M,195,480 


16.8 


6,425 


4478 


Illinois 


2,035,450 


127316 


14,932,699 


'12365,737 


i6:o 


7,336 


'6,075 


Indiana 


993,985 


58^3 


7,938,000 


7,006,000 


. ;i6.9 


7,986 


7,^ 


Iowa 


498336 


33,744 


3,^2,105 


3334,993 


14^^: 


7,221 


6,^5 


Kansas 


469376 


32340 


3312,382 


2,903,211 


14.6 


7,057 


6,185 


Kentucky 


637307 


39313 


4/492,135 


4;i 65,306 


16.0 


7,052 


6,539 


Louisiana 


710,159 


47363 


4326,016 


’4323,261 


15.0; 


6,796 


6,088 


Maine 


719,000 


.17,170 


,Jj7j50,669 


J319328 


1Z8 


,8,040 


6437 


Maryland 


846,709 


50301 


6323,995 


,'6:i78,289 


^6Jv 


8,17^ 


737 


Massachusetts 


^75315 


71,922 


8,380,444 


8,084,078 


13:6 


8,588 


8,284 


"Michigan 


1,712300 


93ild0 


14358381 


12,447,178 


18.4:^ 


8478 


j;269 i- 


Minnesota 


857,023 


53,747 


6335,139 


'6;500,848 


1519 


7,975 


7485 


Mississippi 


499,359 


30,736 


2,593,223 


2,410,445 


16:2 


5,193 


4427 


Missouri 


893,052 


63,500 


6304,361 


5,049,807 


14.1 


7,059 


5,655 


Montana 


157,236 


10,200 


1,000,500 


976,210 


15.4 


6,363 


6,209 


Nebraska 


287,752 


7Q309 


1,908315 


M,771,323 


14.0 


6,634 


6,156 


Nevada 


326,616 


17,486 


2,168,402 


1328,123 


187 


6,639 


5,597 


Hew Hampshire 


208312 


13,559 


1384,223 


1,447,504 


15.4 


7,587 


6,932 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 7.-Estimated student membership, number of teachers, revenues, expenditures, and pupil/teacher ratio, for public elementary and secondary 
schools, by state, for grades prekindergarten through 1 2: School year 1 999-2000/Fiscal year 2000 



State 


Student 

membership 


Number of 
teachers 


Revenues 
(in thousands) 


Current 
expenditures 
(in thousands) 


Pupil/ 

teacher 

ratio 


Per pupil 
revenue 


Per pupil 
expenditure 


New Jersey 


'1,287,996 


'95,223 


'14,573,879 


'12,832,626 


13.5 


11,315 


9,963 


New Mexico 


324,222 


19,802 


2,095,861 


1,911,446 


16.4 


6,464 


5,895 


New York 


2,884,000 


206,000 


30,630,171 


'26,376,550 


14.0 


10,621 


9,146 . 


North Carolina 


M, 256,063 


79,498 


8,260,357 


’6,821,869 


15.8 


6,576 


5,431 


North Dakota 


Ml 1,705 


27,904 


675,198 


664,503 


14.1 


6,044 


5,949 . 


Ohio 


1,837,000 


114,600 


14,508,000 


12,040,000 


16.0 


7,898 


6,554 


Oklahoma 


633,361 


41,557 


4,058,901 


3,504,670 


15.2 


6,409 


5,533 


Oregon 


^545,059 


330,086 


4,071,000 


3,853,000 


18.1 


7,469 


7,069 ' 


Pennsylvania 


1,817,530 


111,250 


16,590,000 


14,622,000 


163 


9,128 


8,045 


Rhode Island 


156,458 


1 1,235 


1,311,964 


1,300,939 


13.9 


8,385 


8,315 


South Carolina 


646350 


43,870 


4,638,262 


3,940,484 


14.7 


7,171 


6,092 


South Dakota 


130363 ' 


9,250 


859,421 


708,842 


14.1 


6,567 


V 5,417 ^ 


Tennessee 


908,722 


^0,474 


5,123,000 


4,800,000 


15.0 


5,638 


5,282 


Texas 


4,025,923 


266,878 


’26,826,743 


23,633,280 


15.1 


6,664 


5,870 


Utah 


3477,775 


21,400 


’2,446,148 


1,907,000 


223 


5,120 


-3,991 


Vermont 


106,069 


8,549 


'924,906 


'775,298 


12.4 


8,720 


7;i09 ‘ 


Virginia 


31,133,994 


81,751 


7,158,230 


7339,713 


13.9 


6312 


.,;.6,913"-^ 


Washington 


1,002,044 


50,009 


’7,476,706 


'6,527,044 


20.0 


7,46i: 


:i.;63l4.. 


West Virginia 


3290,936 


20316 


2,376,914 


2,360,792 


143 


8,170 


8,114 


Wisconsin 


878,900 


57,670 


7,659,000 


6,938,000 


153 


8,714 


7,894 


Wyoming 


391,757 


6,600 


750,000 


675,000 


13.9 


8,174 


7,356 


Outlying areas 

American Samoa 


'15,532 


'785 


'54,394 


'34,900 


19.8 


3,502 


2,247 


Guam 


'32,002 


'1,062 


'183,381 


'171,940 


30.1 


5,730 


' •3373"-.= ■ ’ 


Northern Marianas 


9,692 


469 


’57,186 


61,206 


20.7 


5,900 


; 6,315 ' 


Puerto Rico 


'610,421 


'40,293 


'2,220,864 


'2,024,501 


15.1 


3,638 


3,317 


Virgin Islands 


19,902 


1,485 


'147,057 


122,040 


13.4 


7,389 


6,132 



'Data imputed by NCES based on previous year's data. 



^Early estimate number reported by state, adjusted by NCES. 

^Actual count/amount reported by state. 

NOTE: All estimated data are state estimates, except where noted. Estimates are as of December 1 999. Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data, "Early Estimates of Public Elementary/Secondary Education 
Survey," 1999-2000. 
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Overview of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
Districts: School Year 1998-99 

Lee Hoffman 

This articie was originally published os o Statistics in Brief report The universe data ore primarily from the fallowing two components of the 
NCES Common Core of Data (CCD): "Public Elementary/Secandary School Universe Survey" and "Local Education Agency Universe Survey." 
Technical notes and definitions from the original report have been omitted. 



Types of Public Schools 

The 50 states and the District of Columbia reported more 
than 90,000 public elementary/secondar\^ schools in 1998- 
99. Most of these were regular schools, which offer a 
comprehensive curriculum and may provide a range of 
other programs and services as well. Considerably smaller 
numbers of schools focused primarily on special education, 
vocational/technical or career education, or alternative 
programs. Students in these specialized schools are often 
also enrolled in a regular school and reported only in the 
membership of that regular school. 



Number of public elementary and secondary schools in 1 998-99 





Total 


Regular 


Special 


Vocational Alternative 


Total schools 
in United 
States 


90,874 


83,642 


1,974 


1,077 


4,181 


Reporting 

membership 


88,548 


82,962 


1,625 


356 


3,605 


Not report- 
ing member- 
ship 


2,326 


680 


349 


721 


576 



Only those schools that reported membership are included 
in the following discussion and tables. 



technical, or career schools. Some 3,605 schools were 
reported to offer other alternative programs. 

The great majority of public school students, 98.1 percent, 
were enrolled in regular schools. An additional 0.4 percent 
were in special education schools, 0.5 percent in vocational 
schools, and 1.1 percent in alternative schools. Kansas, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, and North Dakota reported 
having only regular schools. Delaware, Massachusetts, and 
Ohio reported 3 percent or more of their students in 
vocational schools. A comparable percentage of students 
from the District of Columbia were in special education 
schools, and at least 3 percent of the students in Alaska, 
California, and Minnesota attended alternative schools. 

Primary, Middle, and High Schools 

Among the 88,548 public schools with students in member- 
ship during the 1998-99 school year, 58.3 percent spanned 
the traditional primary grades, typically beginning with 
prekindergarten or kindergarten and going no higher than 
grade 8 (table 2). About half (49.9 percent) of the nation’s 
public school students were enrolled in these schools. An 
additional 17.4 percent of the schools covered the upper 
elementary and middle grades and offered instruction to 
19.8 percent of public school students. 



Student Membership and School Type 

In the 1998-99 school year, 88,548 public schools provided 
instruction to 46.5 million students in the United States 
(table 1). ^ This was an increase of about 0.9 percent from 
the previous year’s 46.1 million students and a gain of 1.0 
percent from the 87,631 schools in 1997-98.^ Most of these 
1998-99 school year institutions were regular schools 
(82,962). Among the total number of schools for which 
student membership was reported were 1,625 schools 
whose major function was to provide special education for 
students vvith disabilities and 356 identified as vocational. 



'Although schools from the outlying areas. Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
Department of Defense Dependents Schools (overseas) are included in the tables, 
national totals are limited to the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

^Comparisons are based on the previous edition of this Statistics in Brief, which covers 
the 1 997-98 school year: Overview of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
Districts: School Year 1997-98 (Hoffman 1999). 



o 

ERIC 



High schools represented 19.1 percent of the schools 
reported and enrolled 27.6 percent of the total number of 
students. Some 5.2 percent of schools followed some other 
grade configuration, including schools that spanned all of 
grades kindergarten through 12 and those that were 
ungraded. 



Schools and Community Size 

Table 3 shows that 28.9 percent of the students attended 
school in a large or midsize city, compared to 17.6 percent 
who were educated in rural schools. The urban fringes of 
large and midsize cities accounted for the greatest propor- 
tion of students (42.1 percent) and of schools (36.1 per- 
cent). Some 19.0 percent of schools — and 9.7 percent of 
students — were in rural settings that were not associated 
vdth an urban fringe area. 
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School District Size 

School districts ranged greatly in size, as measured by the 
number of students in membership. A very few districts 
(24) enrolled 100,000 or more students, while a larger 
number (1,762) reported fewer than 150 students (table 4). 
While small in number, the largest districts served a 
considerable portion of students in America’s public 
schools. Although only 1.7 percent of districts served 

25,000 or more students, fully 32.8 percent of students 
received their education in these largest districts. To show 
the contrast from a different perspective, almost half of the 
school districts in the United States had fewer than 1,000 
students in 1998-99. However, more than half of the public 
school students in this country attended schools in districts 
of 10,000 students or more. 

School District Grade Spans 

In 1998-99, there were 15,176 public education agencies 
providing education services directly to students in the 
United States. Some 678 of these were operated directly by 
state or federal agencies, or had a primary role other than 
that of administering regular educational services. However, 
the majority of public education agencies (14,498) were 
regular school districts providing education to children 
within their jurisdiction (table 5). 

States vary in the organization of their regular education 
agencies. Hawaii and the District of Columbia each consist 
of a single K-12 school district. Twelve other states include 
only comprehensive K-12 school districts. On the other 
hand, in Montana and Vermont only 12.0 and 31.4 percent, 
respectively, of the students were served in this type of 
school district. 

Among the 14,498 regular school districts with pupils in 
membership, 3,168 were responsible for only the elemen- 
tary grades, beginning with grades prekindergarten, kinder- 
garten, or 1 and ending at grade 8 or below (table 5). These 
districts enrolled 5.7 percent of the nation’s public school 
students. An additional 561 agencies could be characterized 
as secondary school districts, with a low grade of 7 or 
higher and a high grade of 7 to 12. Some 2.3 percent of all 
students attended schools in these districts. An additional 
116 districts had some other grade configuration. However, 
almost three out of four districts (10,653) provided instruc- 
tion from the beginning of school through graduation. Fully 



91.9 percent of all students were enrolled in these compre- 
hensive school districts in 1998-99. 

Title I, Charter, and Magnet Schools 

School year 1998-99 was the first in which states were 
asked to ‘‘flag” Title I, magnet, and charter schools in their 
reports. Table 6 indicates that not all states were able to 
report these new items. Of those that did provide informa- 
tion, 21 states had one or more charter schools (with 144 
schools, California had the greatest number), and 16 states 
identified magnet schools. California had the most magnet 
schools (472), followed by Illinois (315) and North Caro- 
lina (119). Among the 32 states that flagged schools eligible 
for Title I, 14 reported that at least half their student 
population was enrolled in these schools. The proportions 
were smaller for schools with a Title 1 schoolwide program. 
Only Mississippi had as many as half of its students in these 
schools. 

Student Program Participation 

Because participation in the Free Lunch Program depends 
on income, eligibility for this program is often used to 
estimate student needs. Seven states did not report free 
lunch eligibility data for at least 70 percent of their schools, 
so national totals could not be calculated (table 7). Within 
those states and schools that did provide this information, 
the proportion of students who were reported as eligible to 
receive a free lunch ranged from a low of 11.2 percent in 
New Hampshire to a high of 63.4 percent in Mississippi. 

Nationally, about one in every eight students was reported 
to have an individualized education program (lEP), mean- 
ing that the student participates in special education 
services. The percentage of students with lEPs ranged from 
4.9 percent in Michigan to 18.2 percent in New Mexico. 

New items for 1998-99 asked for the numbers of students 
receiving services for limited English proficiency (LEP) and 
services as migrant students. Only 27 states answered the 
item about LEP program participation. In 1998-99, almost 
1.4 million students received LEP services in California, as 
did more than 500,000 in Texas. Thirteen states reported 
the number of students provided with migrant services 
during the 1997-98 school year. California served some 

192.000 migrant students, and Texas provided almost 

74.000 migrant students with program services. 
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Student Race/Ethnicity 

The proportion of students in different racial/ethnic 
categories did not change much between the 1997-98 and 
1998-99 school years.^ In 1998-99, some L2 percent of 
students were /American Indian/Alaska Native (also 1.2 
percent in the previous year), and 4.0 percent were Asian or 
Pacific Islander (3.9 percent in the pre\ious year). The 
proportions for 1998-99 and 1997-98, respectively, were 
15,1 percent and 14.5 percent for Hispanics; 17.3 percent 
and 17.1 percent for black. non-Hispanic: and 62.5 percent 
and 63.4 percent for white, non-Hispanic (data not shown). 

Table 8 shows the number of minority students (all groups 
except white, non-Hispanic) and the percentage of students 
who are minority group members in cities, urban fringe 
areas, and small towns or rural areas. In all but five states 
the proportion of minority students is highest in cities. At 
least three-fourths of the students are minority group 
members in the large and midsize cities of six states — 

^Data for 1 997-98 are from Overview of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
Districts: School Year 1997-98 (Hoffman 1999); 1 998-99 data are from Public School 
Student, Staff, and Graduate Counts by State: School Year 1 998-99 (Bairu 2000). 



Georgia, Hawaii, Maryland, Mississippi, Newjersey, and 

New York — and in the District of Columbia. 
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Table 1 . — Number of public elementary and secondary schools with membership and percentage of students in membership, by type of school and by state: 
School yearl 998-99 



State 


Number 
of schools 
having 
member- 
ship 


Total 

students 








Type of school 








Regular 

Number Percentage 
of schools of students 


Special education 

Number Percentage 

of schools of students 


Vocational education 

Number Percentage 
of schools of students 


Alternative education 

Number Percentage 
of schools of students 


United States 


88,548 


46 . 534,687 


82,962 


98.1 


1,625 


0.4 


356 : : 


0.5 


3,605 . 


'/;.;■ i.r // ■ 


Alabama 


1.364 


747,970 


1,320 


99.7 


15 


0.1 


4 . 


0.0 


. .■ . 25 ' - ■ 


0.2 /. /' 


Alaska 


497 


135,373 


449 


92.4 


2 


0.3 


4 


0.4 


42 


6.9 


Arizona 


1,511 


848,262 


1,418 


97.6 


13 


0.1 


5 


0.5 


75 


1.8 


Arkansas 


1,106 


452,256 


1,105 


100,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


California 


8,334 


5 , 925,964 


7,279 


96.4 


124 


0.5 


0 • 


0.0 


931 




Colorado 


1,539 


699,135 


1,462 


98.7 


8 


0.0 


3 


0.1 


66 / 


’•■'■/■ iir"-” • 


Connecticut 


1,069 


544,698 


986 


96.5 


21 


0.6 


17 


1.9 


45 


1 . 1 / 


Delaware 


185 


113,1262 


162 


93.6 


18 


1.4 


5 


5.0 


! 0 


0.0 


District of Columbia 


164 


71^889 


148 


95.7 


10 


3.1 


0 


0.0 


6 


1.2 


Florida 


3,044 


2 , 337,633 


2,801 


98.7 


96 


0.5 


30 


0.2 


117 


0 . 6 / ^ 


Georgia 


1,843 


1 , 401,291 


1,817 


99.6 


5 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


21 : 


0,3 


Hawaii 


253 


188,069 


249 


99.9 


3 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.1 / 


Idaho 


649 


244,722 


582 


98.3 


11 


0.1 


•O' 


0.0 


56 . 


■: i .6 v' 


Illinois 


4,251 


2 , 011,530 


3,879 


97.8 


244 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


128 


0.9 


Indiana 


1,886 


988,094 


1,820 


99.4 


19 


0.2 


1 


0.0 


46 


0.4 


Iowa 


1,538 


498,214 


1,492 


98.8 


10 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


36 / 


; 1.0 


Kansas 


1,437 


472,353 


1,437 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 . 0 , 


0 


0.0 o 


Kentucky 


1,346 


655,687 


1,285 


99.6 


8 


0.1 


1 


0.0 ■ 


52 


0.3 


Lpuisiana 


1,500 . 


768,734 


1,385 


98.3 


35 


0.3 


5'. ■■ 


0.1 


75 




Maine 


690 


210,503 


686 


100.0 


4 


0,0 


0 . 


0.0 r/., 


. .0 


// 


Maryland 


1,326 


841,671 


1,221 


97^2 


50 


0.9 


11 


1.1 


44 


0 . 8 * ; 


Massachusetts 


1,874 


962,317 


1,798 


96.1 


1 


0.0 


43 / 


3 . 5 / 


/ 32 : 


, ; 0.5 


Michigan 


3,656 


1 , 720,266 


3,445 


98:1 


97 


0.9 


'i3;./:> . 


0.2 / 


301 / 


/ b :8 - • 


Minnesota 


2,054 


855,119 


1,564 


96.1 


63 


0*4 - 




. 0.0 


426 


3.5 • 


Mississippi 


874 


502,379 


874 


100,0 


0 : 


0.0 


■'9 Vv. 


0.0 / 


■'. -O. •/-, 


■- v'/P#^/ 


Missouri 


2,221 


912,445 


2,104 


9 as 


57 


0.8 


6 


0.2 


54 


0.2 * 


Montana 


886 


159,988 


881 


99^9 


2 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


o.r 


Nebraska 


1,333 


291,140 


1,276 


99.5 


57 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Nevada 


461 


311,061 


429 


98.3 


10 


0.4 


1 


0.6 


21 


0.8 


New Hampshire 


516 


204,713 


516 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 . 


0.0 


New Jersey , 


2,317 


1 , 268,996 


2,186 


97;6 


83 


0.7 


48 / 


1.8 


0 


0.0 


New Mexico 


745 


328,753 


698 


98.3 


14 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


33/ 


1.2 


New York 


4,224 


2 , 877,143 


4,090 


97 . 7 . 


29 


0.1 




. 13 :'/,: 


8 b : 




North Carolina 


2,095 


1,254321 


2,013 


99,3 


26 


0.3 


< ’4 


r 0.0 


.. 52 


j -;' 0 ' 4 :-'-- 


North Dakota 


555 ^ 


1 14397 


555 


100.0 


0 


0 . 0 / 


' 0 


. 6 . 0 ^/^ 


•'■//‘O-/...'/ 


■ :/,. 0 . 0 / ' 


Ohio 


3,732 


1342,559 


3,628 


96.8 


1 


0.0 


73 ; 


3.o: 


30 / 


6.2 


Oklahoma 


. 1,818 


628,492 


1,806 


99.7 


12 


f 0.3 




0.0 ^ 


0 / 


0 . 0 /y 


Oregon 


1,271 


542,809 


1,173 


98.0 


15 


0.3 


b 


0.0 ^ 


83 


. 1.7 . 


Pennsylvania 


3,139 


1316,414 


3,100 


983 


12 


, 1 . 0 . 


14 


0.6 


13 


0.1 _ 


Rhode Island 


318 


154,785 


307 


98.4 


4 


0.4 


<3;, 


0.6 




' 0 . 5 / 


South Carolina 


1,058 


664,592 


1,033 


99.5 


8 


0.1 




0.0 


"/ 17 / ■ 




South Dakota 


770 ; 


132,495 


747 


98*9 


11 


0 . 3 : 




0 . 0 C 


//■ 12 ./ 


.'■ ■/ 0 . 7 V .. • 


Tennessee 


1,554 


905,442 


1,522 


99*5 


15 


03 - 


' /7 /:^/ 


03 V : 


10 ,;:^ 


■'■''■/•• awv . 


Texas 


7,228 


3 , 945,367 


6,473 


98.1 


238 


0.4 


22 


0.2 


495 ‘ 


1.3 


Utah 


769 


481,176 


695 


98.0 


21 


03 


0 ^ 


0 . 0 . 


53 : 


: 1-.5 


Vermont 


358 


105,120 


320 


98.6 


37 


1.4 


. 0 :/ 


0.0 


' ■ V ' ■' 


0 . 0 / 


Virginia 


1,815 


1 , 124,022 


1,746 


99.3 


32 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


37 


0.5 


Washington 


2,066 


998,053 


1,800 


97.2 


59 


03 


6 


0.1 


201 


2.5 


West Virginia 


816 


297,530 


786 


99.4 


8 


0.1 


3 


0.0 


19 


0.4 


Wisconsin 


2,109 


879,542 


2,045 


99.4 


13 


0.1 


1 


0.0 . 


50 


0.4 


Wyoming 


384 


95,241 


369 


98.9 


4 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


\ 11 ' 


0.9 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 1. — Number of public elementary and secondary schools with membership and percentage of students in membership, by type of school and by state: 
School year 1998-99^ontinued 



Number 










Type of school 








of schools 
having 
member- 

state ship 




Regular 


Special education 


Vocational education 


Alternative education 


Total 

students 


Number 
of schools 


Percentage 
of students 


Number 
of schools 


Percentage 
of students 


Number 
of schools 


Parentage 
of students 


Number 
of schools 


Percentage 
of students 


Outlying areas, DOD Dependents Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 

DOD Dependents 

Schools 154 78,170 154 100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


•'^.O 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 1 88 


50,125 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


■ ■ 


. . 




American Samoa 31 


15,372 


29 


98.0 


1 


0.3 


1 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


Guam 36 


32,222 


36 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


.0 


0.0 


0 


. ,0.0 . 


Northern Marianas 26 


9,498 


26 


100.0 


0 


0.0. 


0 . 


0.0 


0 


b.o: 


Puerto Rico 1,519 


613,862 


1,473 


98.5 


28 


0.4 


8 


0.7 . . 


10 


0.4 


Virgin Islands 35 


20,976 


32 


93.2 


0 


0.0 


1 


63 


2 


0.5/ 



— Distributions are not published for Bureau of Indian Affairs schools because data were available for only 38 of 1 88 schools. 

NOTE: Table excludes 2,348 schools (22 of these in outlying areas) for which no students were reported in membership. U.S. totals exclude outlying areas. Although type of school 
is a mutually exclusive category, many regular schools include special, vocational, or alternative education programs. Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. Percent- 
ages of less than 0.05 are rounded to 0.0. Total student membership is reported from the "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey"and "State 
Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education." 1998-99. 



Table 2. — Percentage of public elementary and secondary schools providing instruction and of students in membership, by specified level of Instruction and by 
state: School year 1998-99 



Number of 
schools 
having 

State membership 






Percentage by instructional level 






Primary 


Middle 


High 


Other 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


United States 


88,548 


583 


49.9 


17.4. 


19.8 


19.1 « 


' 27.6 


5.2 




Alabama 


1,364 


513 


44.6 


17.2 


17.7 


20.0 


25.9 


'11.6 


. '.,11.8., 


Alaska 


497 


36.0 


44.1 


7.4 


13.4 


14.5 


24.9 


^ 42.1' 


. ■M7.7::-: 


Arizona 


1,511 


58.7 


55.0 


. 15.8 


17.4: 


17.1 


25.2 


8.5 


■■■ /33"-‘ 


Arkansas 


1,106 


51.9 


47.5 


16.3 


193 


29.4 


29.0 


.2.4 


4.0/-, 


California 


8,334 


63.1 


52.4 


14.7 


18.2 


18.5 


27.0 


3.7 


23 


Colorado 


1,539 


58.6 


50.0 


17.6 


20.6 


19.6 


27.2 


4.2 


32, 


Connecticut 


1,069 


61.9 


51.4 


17.4 


20.7 


16.6 


26.8 


4.1 


1.2 . 


Delaware 


185 


50.3 


41.0 


24.3 


28.3 


17.8 


293 


7:6 


13^., 


District of Columbia . 


164 


67.1 


64.7 


13.4 


143 


12.8 


17.4 


6.7 


3.3 


Florida 


3,044 


54.1 


493 


; 16.0 . 


21.7 


13,7 


25.4 


V163 


. ^-3,6/- 




















Georgia ‘ i 


1,843 


623 


51.1 


. 18:7^ 


20,4 


M5.3 


24.8 


:i:/3.8:^ ■ 


• v.:3.7v-/'. 


Hawaii 


253 


69.2 


55.0 


' 12.6 


14.1 


. -14.2 


28.8. 


vAO: 




Idaho 


649 


523 


47.7 


17.6 


213,. 


25.1 . 


283 


.5.1' 


2 : 4 ^* 


Illinois 


4,251 


613 


55.9 


17.0 


153 


.173 


26:7 


, 4.0 


1.8/ 


Indiana 


1,886 


61.5 


49.9 


17.1 


18.3 


18.8 


.30.4 


2.7 


1.4 


Iowa 


1,538 


54.2 


45.9 


19.1 


19.8 


24.4 . 


32.4 


■‘^\/23' 




Kansas. ’ 


1;437 


57.4 


493 


173 


19.6 


24.8 


30.8 


, ;3:6 


/:b:3- 


Kentucky 


:i,346 


58.1 


49.2 


17.0 


20.1 


223 


303 . 


•iJ/2,4. 




Louisiana 


1,500 


533 


48,0 


: 19.3 


19.8^ 


16.5 


/ 253 


' ii.o 


'6; 7-’.' . 


Maine • 


/690 


633 


47.8 


18.1 


223 


15.7 


283 


;/?23'/ ^ 




Maryland 


1,326 


64.6 


51.1 


17.5 


20.8 


15.2 


. 27,1 


/ 2.8: 


1:0 . 


Massachusetts 


1,874 


64.8 


50.0 


.17.2 


20.4 


16.5 


28.5 


1'4 


1.1 . 


Michigan 


3,656 


58.8 


49.1 


17.1 


20.6 


18.7 


27.6 


•5.3 


2.7 


Minnesota 


2,054 


51.1 


46.9 


13.5 


19.1 


28.6 


32.1 


6.8 


. 1.9 


Mississippi 


874 


49.8 


44.6 


19.7 


19,3 


20.8 


253 


/ 9 7 


10.6 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 2. — Percentage of public elementary and secondary schools providing instruction and of students In membership, by specified level of instruction and by 
state: School year 1998-99-'Continued 



State 


Number of 
schools 
having 
membership 






Percentage by instructional level 






Primary 


Middle 


High 


Other ; 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Missouri 


2,221 


54.8 


49.0 


16.2 


19.5- 


22.3 


28.8 


6.7 


2.7 


Montana 


886 


52.8 


47.6 


263 


2(j.1 


19.8 


31.1 : 


1.2 .. 


1,1 : 


Nebraska 


1,333 


68.0 


50.6 


8.0 


14.9 . 


23.0 V 


34.0 


1.1 




Nevada 


461 


. 63.1^ 


523 


15.4 


21.1 


I5.6, / 


24.2 


5.9- 


•3:5^'/ . > 


New Hampshire 


516 


66.7 


. 483 


18.2 


23.7 


: 15.1- 


; 28.0 


0.0 


0.0 ~ 


New Jersey 


2,317 


62.6 


52.3 


17.7 


1 18 ' 


1^6 -V 


26.0 


6.1 


•' 3.0^-:’" 


New Mexico 


745 


58.0 


47.8 


20.9 


22 5 


183 


27.2 : 


2.4 - 


2.5 . . 


New York 


4,224 


58.2 


49.9 


16.9 


19,0' 


18.1' " 


. 26.8 


6.8 


; 4.4 . ' 


North Carolina 


2,095 


59.9 


51.0 


20.0 


21.6 


16.1 


25.9 


4.0 


- 1.5; ' ' 


North Dakota 


555 


58.2 


-49.6 


6.7 


123 


34.1: 


35:6 


- 1.1 


23^r;:;;v' 


Ohio 


3,732 


58.4 


46.7 


19.7 


20.6 


20:4 


31.9 


1.5 


0,9. '' 


Oklahoma 


1,818 


' '543 


51.5 


19.2 


20.7' 


25.4 


25:6 


.1.1 


2.2 


Oregon 


1,271 


59.7 


47.5 


17.4 


21.0 


18.2 


293 


4.7 


2.2: 


Pennsylvania 


3,139 


613 


47.5 


17.4 


20.1-^ 


19.1- 


29.8. 


. 2.0 


2.6 


Rhode Island 


318 


67.3 


49.4 


17.3 


22.6 : 


13.8 


: 273 


1.6 ; 


0.2 . 


South Carolina 


1,058 


553 


;46.7 


23.2 


24.0 


, 193 : 


. 28.1 ; 


2.0 


V .rr.2:'7>.’' ■■ 


South Dakota 


770 


51.0 


46.9 


.23.5 


213/ 


23.5* 


303^ 


V 1.9 - : 


0.6:- 


Tennessee 


1,554 


60.6 


52.5 


16.9 


17.6 


18.7^ 


27.3 


" 3.7 


• . 2.6 * 


Texas 


7,228 


50.7 


48.4 


20.8 


22.9 


18.9 . 


25.6 


9.6 


3.1 


Utah 


769 


593 


50.6 


16.5 


21.4 


19.1 


- 25.7 


5.V.--.^ 


2.3.', 


Vermont 


358 


733 


52.7 


7.3 


9.5 


13.4': 


30.7 


6.1 


':’7.i / . 


Virginia 


1,815 


623 


48.9 


18.1 


21.4:. 


16.6':^ 


\ 28.8 


3.0 . 


0.9 . 


Washington ^ 


2,066 


553 


49.0 


.16.6 


20.1 


20.4 


; 27.8 


7.3 ' 


3.1 


West Virginia 


816 


633 


48.5 


16.7 


20.4' 


16.5j 


' : 29.3 


3.3 


1.8 ^ ‘ 


Wisconsin 


2,109 


583 


473 


. 17.6 


193. 


21.7 


31.5 ' 


23'., 


1.8‘ 


Wyoming 


384 


58.9 


1 46A 


-:i9.5 . 


22.9 


rl8.2V 


28.7 .;V-. 


;\v;3.4':" 


■.:-,-;:2.0/ 


Outlying areas, DOD Dependents Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 






rf} ■ ■ 




— - ‘ ^ ' 4 - - 


DOD Dependents 














' ” 






Schools 


154 


553 


/ 573 


11.7 


V 1i37^ 


23U 


■ \ 21.3 _ 


9.1 


9.8;;^ 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 1 83 


— 


^ . 




' ■ — ; 










American Samoa 


31 


74.2 


72:1 


3.2 


47 


19.4 


22.9 


3.2 


0.3 


Guam 


36 


69.4 


.51,7 


19.4 


22.4; 


11.1 


25.9 


0.0 


0.0 V 


Northern Marianas 


26 


84.6 


64.4 


3.8 


11.9 


11.5. 


233 


0.0 


0.0 


Puerto Rico 


1,519 


593 


, 46.5 


.14.4 


16.9 


113. 


19.7; 


. 14.9 


16.8 


Virgin Islands 


35 


65.7 


54.1 - 


20.0 


17:1 > 


11:4 


273 


2.9 


1.4 



— Distributions are not published for Bureau of Indian Affairs schools because data were available for only 38 of 188 schools. 

NOTE: Instructional levels are primary (low grade prekindergarten to 3, high grade up to 8); middle (low grade 4 to 7, high grade 4 to 9); high (low grade 7 to 1 2, high grade 1 2 only); 
and other (any configuration not falling within the previous three, including ungraded schools). For states that did not provide a grade span, grade span was determined by the 
highest and lowest grades in which students were reported. Table excludes 2,348 schools (22 in outlying areas) for which no students were reported in membership. U.S. totals 
exclude outlying areas. Percentages may not sum to 1 00 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), “Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey," 1 998-99. 
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Table 3. — Number and percenta96 distribution of public schools with membership and 
percentage distribution of students in membership, by community type: 
School year 1998-99 



Community type 


Number of 
schools 


Percentage 
of schools 


Percentage 
of students 


United States 


88,519 


100.0 


100.0 


Large city 


10,334 


1 1.7 


153 


Midsize city 


10,809 


12.2 


13.4 


Urban fringe, large city 


22,439 


25.3 


. 30.9 


Urban fringe, midsize city 


9,550 


io .8 


11.2 


Large town 


1,132 


1.3 


1.2 


Small town 


10,716 


12:1 


10.2 


Rural 


16,817 


19.0 


9.7 


Rural urban fringe 


6,722 


7.6 


7.9 



NOTE: Community types classify the location of a school relative to populous areas. Table includes the 
SO states and the District of Columbia. Table excludes 2,326 schools for which no students were 
reported in membership. Table excludes 29 schools for which no locale codes could be assigned. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data 
{CCD),'Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey," 1998-99. 



Table 4.— Number and percentage distribution of regular public elementary and secondary 
school districts and students, by district membership size: School year 1998-99 



District membership size 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of districts 


Percentage 
of students 


United States 


14,498 


100.0 


• .100.0 


1 00,000 or more 


24 


0.2 


J3;2 


25,000 to 99,999 


.212 


1.5' 


19.6 


10,000 to 24,999 


574 




V ia4 


7,500 to 9,999 


.322 


. V; v:‘2.2.,- . 


. . ,v.. „.v."i6.0. 


5,000 to 7,499 


^ 704 " 


^‘'4:9' '■ 


; ' . gj . ; 


2,500 to 4,999 


2,062: 


14.2 


153 


2,000 to 2,499 


831. 


5:7 


4.0 


1,500 to 1,999 


1,084: 


7.5 


4.0 


1,000 to 1,499 


1,581 


10.9 


4.2 


800 to 999 


824 


5.7 


1.6 


600 to 799 


968 


6.7 


1.4 


450 to 599 


929 


6.4 


1.0 


300 to 449 


1,138 


7.8 


0.9 


150to299 


1,483^ 


10:2 


0.7 


1 to 149 . : . : 


1,762 




V..-'::..^'0.3:.<. . 



NOTE: Table Includes the SO states and the District of Columbia, and excludes 393 regular school 
distrias for which no students were reported in membership. Percentages may not sum to 100 due to 
rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data 
(CCD),*Local Education Agency Universe Survey," 1998-99. 
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Table 5.— Number of regular public school districts providing instruction and percentage of students in membership, by grade span and by state: 
School year 1998-99 



Grade span 

PK, K, 1 to 8 or below PK, K, 1 to 9-1 2 7, 8,9 to 7-1 2 Other 



State 


Total 

districts 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


United States 


14,498 


3,168 


5.7 


10,653 


91.9 


561 


2.3 


.116 


; ; 0.1 


Alabama 


128 


0 


0.0 


128 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


6.0 


Alaska 


53 


0 


0.0 


53 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


6.0 


Arizona 


353 


159 


28.8 


113 


61.0 


47 


9.5 


34 


0.7 


Arkansas 


310 


0 


0.0 


310 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


•06 


California 


988 


578 


20.8 


317 


69.9 


93 


9.3 


0 


0.0 


Colorado 


176 


1 


0.0 


175 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Connecticut 


166 


46 


4.9 


112 


93.6 


8 


1.5 


0 


0.0 


Delaware 


19 


- 0 


0.0 


16 


94.9 


3 


5.1 


0 


0.0 


District of Columbia 


1 


^ 0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Florida 


67 


' 0 


0.0 


67 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Georgia 


180 


7 


0.2 


173 


99.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Hawaii 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Idaho 


112 


5 


0.1 


107 


99.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Illinois 


936 


385 


25.4 


412 


63.6 


123 


10.8 


16 


0.2 


Indiana 


292 


1 


0.0 


291 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Iowa 


375 


0 


0.0 


375 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Kansas 


304 


0 


0.0 


304 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Kentucky 


‘ 176 


5 


0.3 


171 


99.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Louisiana 


70 


2 


0.1 


68 


99.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Maine 


224 


106 


11.7 


112 


87.0 


5 


1.1 


1 


, : 0,1 • 


Maryland 


24 


0 


0.0 


24 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Massachusetts 


244 


67 


5.1 


176 


94.9 


1 


0.1 


0 


; 0.0 


Michigan 


687 


no 


1.3 


542 


98.3 


20 


0.1 


:15 


: 03 


Minnesota 


387 


32 


0.6 


338 


993 


12 


0.2 


5 


0.0 


Mississippi 


152 


1 


0.0 


148 


99.7 


3 


02 


0 


06 


Missouri 


523 


73 


13 


450 


98.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Montana 


456 


291 


60.7 


55 


12.0 


110 


273 


0 


0.0 


Nebraska 


596 


312 


3.4 


266 


95.3 


18 


13 


0 


: 6.0 


Nevada 


17 


1 


0.0 


16 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


New Hampshire 


165 


89 


19.8 


65 


743 


9 


4.2 


2 


1.8 


New Jersey 


581 


290 


18.8 


214 


73.1 


50 


6.6 


27 


'"1.6 


New Mexico 


89 


0 


0.0 


89 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


New York 


705 


42 


1.0 


645 


983 


10 


. 0.6 


8 


0.1 


North Carolina 


120 


2 


0.0 


.117 


100.0 


0 


; OX)’ 


1 . 


rOXi 


North Dakota 


229 


48 


2,4 


174 


97.0 


6 


' : 0.6 


■■■. 1 -,... 


:P6.0:. 


Ohio 


625 


13 


0.1 


611 


99.9 


0 


b.o 


1 


0.0 


Oklahoma 


547 


115 


33 


430 


96.4 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.1 


Oregon 


197 


18 


0.1 


178 


99.9 


1 


0.0 


.0 


0.0 


Pennsylvania 


500 


2 


0.1 


498 


99.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Rhode Island 


36 


4 


1.5 


31 


973 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0. 


South Carolina 


90 


0 


0.0 


90 


100.0 


0 


.0.0 


V- 6 


"‘1^66 


South Dakota 


173 


6 


1.0 


167 


99.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


: ^ 0.0 


Tennessee 


137 


12 


1.9 


125 


98.1 


0 


.0.0 


0 


^0.0 


Texas 


1,042 


67 


0.3 


975 


99.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Utah 


40 


0 


0.0 


40 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Vermont 


248 


182 


42.9 


34 


31.4 


31 


23.8 


1 


1.9 


Virginia 


132 


0 


0.0 


132 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Washington 


296 


47 


1.0 


248 


99.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


West Virginia 


55 


0 


0.0 


55 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


. 0 


0.0 


Wisconsin 


426 


47 


2.7 


368 


96.1 


11 


1.2 


0 


^ 0.0 


Wyoming 


48 


2 


0.6 


46 


99.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table S.-'Number of regular public school districts providing instruction and percentage of students in membershipr by grade span and by state: 
School year 1998-99 — Continued 













Grade span 












PK,K,1 to 8 or below 


PK,K,1to9-12 


7,8,9to7-12 


Other 


State 


Total 

districts 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Outlying areas, DOD Dependents Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
DOD Dependents 

Schools 12 0 0,0 12 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


24 


0 


0,0 


24 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


American Samoa 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Guam 


1 


0 


0,0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Northern Marianas 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Puerto Rico 


1 


0 


0,0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Virgin Islands 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



NOTE: For states that did not provide a grade span, grade span was determined by the highest and lowest grades served among aii schools associated with the district, "Other" 
includes all grade configurations not reported in the specified categories and includes ungraded districts. Table excludes 393 regular school districts for which no students were 
reported in membership. U.S, totals exclude outlying areas. Table includes 12 Defense Department school districts for military personnel overseas, which are technically federally 
operated agencies. Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. Percentages of less than 0.05 are rounded to 0.0. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey "and "Local 
Education Agency Universe Survey," 1 998-99. 



Table 6.— Number of Title 1, magnet and charter schools and percentage of students served, by state: School year 1998-99 





TMe 1 eligible schools 


Title 1 schoolwide schools 


Magnet schools 


Charter schools 


State 


Number of 
schools* 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
schools 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
schools 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
schools 


Percentage 
of students 


United States 


— 


— 


— • 


— ■ 


. — ■ 


— 




■ • 


Alabama 


— 


— 


— 





34 


2.5 






Alaska 


— 


— 


— . 


— 







16 


1.6 


Arizona 


— 


— 


— 


— 





' — 






Arkansas 


773 


63.4 


350 


24.9 


19 


2.1 




■ — ... 


California 


4,416 


54.0 


— 




472 


.93 


144 


13 . 


Colorado 




— 


— ■ 


— 





■ 







Connecticut 


417 


36.7 


84 


8.6 


12 


0.7 


16 


0.3 


Delaware 


105 


54.0 


12 


5.6 


1 


0.3 


4 


0.9 


District of Columbia 


— 


— 


— 


— 











Florida 


924 


28.5 


814 


25.0 


— ■ 


■. — 


72 


0.4 


Georgia 


863 


39.1 


454 


19.6 


26 


1.4 


.12. 


0.6 


Hawaii 


139 


47.5 


121 r 


413: 


— 


,f.. — . 


2 




Idaho 


— 


. 




:■ 


— ■ 




- - 2 




Illinois 


— 


— - ■ 


— . 





315 


vn.6 




£>;-.03'-. 


Indiana 


1,017 


463 


130^ 


5.8 ^ 


— ... . 








Iowa 


758 


403 


83 


5.1 


— y 








Kansas 


651 


353 




• 


— ■ 


..." ■' • 


1 


; 0.0 


Kentucky 


862 


57.4 


643 


403 










Louisiana 


898 


533 


42:^' • . 


23 


63 


"•^^:-'53'^ 


:ii V 


" ■'3;^ '03 


Maine 


438 


523 




■■ 










Maryland 


412 


26.1 


3d0;x 


194.:. 










Massachusetts 


1,793 


973 




0.0 - 


8 


0.5 


T2 


" r.o 


Michigan 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 








Minnesota 


— 


— 





— 


— 








— 


Mississippi 


653 


68.3 


548 


563 


5 


0.4 


— ■ 


— 


Missouri 


1,143 


463 


324; 


134: 


55 


- 3.L , 






Montana 


635 


75.9 


89- 


10.1 


— - 








Nebraska 


695 


803 


82 


93 




' . . 


• '■ 




Nevada 


100 


18.7 


72 


14.1 


7 


1.4 


1 


0.1 


New Hampshire 


— 


— 


— ...... 


• 


— 









See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 6.— Number of Title I, magnet, and charter schools and percentage of students served, by state: School year 1998-99— Continued 





Title 1 eligible schools 


Title 1 schoolwide schools 


Magnet schools 


Charter schools 


State 


dumber of 
schools* 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
schools 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
schools 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
schools 


Percentage 
of students 


New Jersey 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 







New Mexico 


530 


60.9 


161 


17.8 


— 





4 


1.3 


New York 


— 


— 


— 


— 












North Carolina 


991 


393 


593 


22.0 


119 


6.1 


59 


0.7 


North Dakota 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






Ohio 


2,644 


643 


1,103 


26.7 







15 


0.1 


Oklahoma 


1,143 


56.6 


619 


28.4 


— 









Oregon 


614 


42.0 


191 


13.3 


— 





— . 





Pennsylvania 


— 


— 


— 















Rhode island 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


0.2 


South Carolina 


499 


38.4 


419 


30.7 







3 


0.0 


South Dakota 


387 


46.7 


76 


8.4 











Tennessee 


— 


— 


— 





6 


0.4 






Texas 


4,132 


56.1 


3,471 


47.9 






66 


03 5 


Utah 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Vermont 






















Virginia 


141 


5.9 


54 


2.2 


18 


1.1 




Z!.-. 


Washington 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 









West Virginia 


427 


412 


326 


293 


— 


— 


■ 




Wisconsin 


1,085 


462 


232 


12.7 





. 


27 


02'7, 


Wyoming 148 34.9 43 10.4 

Outlying areas, DOD Dependents Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 




' 






DOD Dependents Schools 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 








■ ■ •* ; 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


. 





V— .V 


American Samoa 


31 


100.0 


31 


100.0 








_ .. 


■ • 


Guam 


— 


— 


— 


— 





■ 


; 




Northern Marianas 


— 


— 


— 


— 













Puerto Rico 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 








: ' • . 


Virgin Islands 


35 


100.0 


16 


52.1 


" 










— Less than 70 percent of schools in noted states reported data; symbol does not distinguish states with missing data from those that do not operate that type of school. U.S 
total not shown. 



‘Number of Title I eligible schools includes those with and without schoolwide Title I programs. 

NOTE: Percentages are based on schools reporting. Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. Percentages of less than 0.05 are rounded to 0.0. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data (CCD), “Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey," 1998-99. 



Table 7.— Number and percentage of public school students participating in selected programs, by state: School year 1998-99 



State 


Students with lEPs 


Students receiving 
LEP services 


Students receiving 
migrant services* 


Students eligible for frM or : 
reduced-price meals 


Number of 
students 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
students 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
students 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
students 


Percentage 
of students 


United States 


5,698,757 


123 


.■ — 


■ — 


— 








Alabama 


99,038 


13.4 


9,192 




— 


■ -jl’: • • 


332019 




Alaska 


17,723 


13.1 


— 


— 


— - 




34,695 


.r*25:6a- 


Arizona 


86,135 


10.1 


— 


— 


— 








Arkansas 


50383 


113 


7,914 


1.7 




— .. 


203,972 


45.1 


California 


648,404 


11.1 


1,399,210 


23.9 


192,086 


3.3 


2,770,686 


47.4 


Colorado 


71,170 


102 


— 


— 





- 


M 45,831 


^20.9 


Connecticut 


76,757 


14.1 


19,729 


3.6 


4,022 


0.7* 


135,590 


24.9 . 


Delaware 


14,639 


12.9 


1,942 


1.7 


529 


03 


38,240 


33.7^ 


Distria of Columbia 


8,178 


11.4 


— 


— 











Florida 


342,183 


14.6 


148,281 


63 


39336 


1.7.,. 


1,025,470 


43.9 ■: 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 7.— Number and percentage of public school students participating in selected programs, by state: School year 1 998-99— Continued 



State 


Students with lEPs 


Students receiving 
LEP services 


Students receiving 
migrant services^ 


Students eligible forfree or 
reduced-price meals 


Number of 
students 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
students 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
students 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
students 


Percentage 
of students 


Georgia 


152,269 


10.9 


22,769 


1.6 


7,450 


0.5 


606,636 


43.3 


Hawaii 


19,462 


10.3 


12,897 


6.9 







71,533 


38.0 


Idaho 


27399 


11.2 


16,338 


6.7 


8,898 


3.6 


77,928 


31.9 


iliinois 


272,984 


13.6 


126,533 


6.3 










Indiana 


145,574 


14.7 


25,032 


2.5 


— 


— ■ 


270395 


27.4 


Iowa 


67381 


13.6 


8,044 


1.6 






136,572 


27.6 


Kansas 


57,886 


123 


— 


— 








150,720 


32.4 


Kentucky 


87,723 


13.4 


— 


— 








301,699 


47^4 


Louisiana 


93,639 


123 


— 


— 


4,761 


0.6 


440,644 


574 


Maine 


30,969 


14.7 


— 


— 


— 


— ■ 


64,894 


30.9 


Maryland 


110,560 


13.1 


17,282 


2.1 






256,441 


30.5 


Massachusetts 


164,943 


17.6 


122391 


13.1 


1,786 


03 


193,917 


20.7 


Michigan 


82382 


4.9 












M23313 


^25.0 


Minnesota 


108383 


12.7 












M60,110 


^18.7 


Mississippi 


61,709 


123 


— 


— 


— 


— 


319,509 


63.4 


Missouri 


131,776 


14.4 


7,269 


0.8 


2,356 


0.3 


297,845 


32.7 


Montana 


18369 


11.6 


— 











49,028 


30.6 


Nebraska 


43334 


14.9 


7,275 


2.5 







86,140 


29.6 


Nevada 


33394 


10.7 












85,91 1 


273 


New Hampshire 


27,488 


13.4 


— 


— ' 


— 


— ■■ 


^22,888 




New Jersey 


83306 


6.7 


— 









^297,549 


^233 


New Mexico 


59,680 


183 


— 


— 


— 





160334 


483 


New York 


417,112 


143 


— 


— 







065,898 


^37 A 


North Carolina 


163,712 


13.0 


28,709 


23 






481/353 


38 4 


North Dakota 


13,028 


113 


— 


— 


— 


— . 


^23,748 


^20*7; 


Ohio 


221,115 


12.0 


341 


0.0 






500,771 


2633 


Oklahoma 


8ai21 


12.7 


33,246 


5.3 


■ ' 




287,773 


453 


Oregon 


59,814 


11.0 


35,323 


6.5 


16,472 


3.0 


178;245 


32.8 


Pennsylvania 


200,439 


11.0 


— 


■ 











Rhode Island 


27391 


17.9 


9,248 


6.0 


160 


0.1 


50308 


323 


South Carolina 


87328 


133 


3,067 


03 








301370 


46.0 


South Dakota 


15,408 


11.6 


2,811 


2.1 


324 


0.2 


39,993 


30.2. 


Tennessee 


126348 


143 


— 














Texas 


483,637 


123 


533,741 


13.5 


73,670 


1.9 


1,776,756 


45.0 


Utah 


55351 


113 


38,269 


8.0 


— 


— 


134,292 


28.0 


Vermont 


11,980 


11.4 


_ 












Virginia 


152327 


13.6 


. , 26325 . 


' .•,2.4>- 








■ 336378 


3031 


Washington 


106330 


103 




— i 








■ ? ‘ ^ - ■ 


West Virginia 


49,936 


163 


— 


• ' 


■. _ 




' i^iWl 


4^4 


Wisconsin 


115303 


133 


— 


... 


■ 




224;132 


253 


Wyoming 


12,157 


123 


2338 


23 







- 2^706 


28.1 


Outlying areas, DOD Dependents Schools, and Bu reau of Indian Affairs 


’■ i;,-. 




• ;■ / 


» ' 


pop Dependents Schools 7,326 


9.6 


3,444 


43 . 


3,305 


43 


■ 


■ ' 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


■- — 




■ ■: — 






• ' 




American Samoa 


584 


33 


13,066 


85.0 


0 : 


0.0 


• 14,590 


. 94:9i 


Guam 


2367 


7.0 


6306 


21.1 


0 


0.0 


11,558 


' 353i,: 


Northern Marianas 


431 


43 


' V V • ■. 


, - 











Puerto Rico 


11,960 


2.0 


— 


— . 


— 





^492,925 


^803 


Virgin Islands 


1,591 


7.6 


1,379 


6.6 


— 


— 







— Less than 70 percent of schools or agencies in noted states reported data. U.S. total not shown. 



'Receipt of migrant services was reported for the previous (1997-98) school year. Migrant students include those who were enrolled at any time during the regular school year. 
^State may not have reported students eligible for reduced-price meals. 

NOTE: Percentages are based on schools and agencies reporting. Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. Percentages of less than 0.05 are rounded to 0.0. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data (CCD), “Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survev“and “Local 
Education Agency Universe Survey,' 1 998-99. ^ 
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Table 8.— Number of minority public school students, by state, and percentage of minority enrollment, by community type 
and state: School year 1998*99 



State 


Total students 


Number 
of minority 
students 


City, large an 
midsize 


United States 


46,534,687 


— 


— 


Alabama 


747,970 


283,374 


65.2 


Alaska 


135373 


50,750 


34.4 


Arizona 


848,262 


381,036 


47.1 


Arkansas 


452,256 


123,190 


43.9 


California 


5,925,964 


3,618,105 


72.3 


Colorado 


699,135 


205,783 


43.1 


Connecticut 


544,698 


157,098 


68.0 


Delaware 


113,262 


42,531 


50.8 


District of Columbia 


71,889 


68,830 


95.7 


Florida 


2,337,633 


1,045,499 


49.1 


Georgia 


1,401.291 


610,484 


80.4 


Hawaii 


188,069 


148362 


81.8 


Idaho 


244,722 


31,489 


— 


Illinois 


2,011.530 


776,497 


74.3 


Indiana 


988,094 


150,770 


39.1 


Iowa 


498314 


42,878 


19.9 


Kansas 


472.353 


91,097 


40.0 


Kentucky 


655,687 


73,027 


30.3 


Louisiana 


768,734 


386.869 


72.1 


Maine 


210,503 


6,339 


7.8 


Maryland 


841,671 


378,391 


75.0 


Massachusetts 


962.317 


220,959 


54.0 


Michigan 


1.720,266 


432,747 


70.9 


Minnesota 


855,119 


— 


— 


Mississippi 


502379 


262373 


76.4 


Missouri 


912,445 


180311 


A6.7 


Montana 


159,988 


21,049 


10.8 


Nebraska 


291,140 


44^133 


25.4 


Nevada 


311.061 


120,607 


463 


New Hampshire 


204,713 


7,852 


10.3 


New Jersey 


1368,996 


487382 


77.9 


New Mexico 


328,753 


206397 


60.1 


New York 


2377.143 


1.277,747 


79.3 


North Carolina 


1,254,821 


470,197 


51.0 


North Dakota 


114397 


11311 




Ohio 


1342359 


341,359 


51.9 


Oklahoma 


628.492 


207,210 


43.9 


Oregon 


542309 


92.746 


23.1 


Pennsylvania 


1.816.414 


374356 


633 


Rhode island 


154,785 . 


3(^9 


■ 










South Carolina 


664,592 


28S;761 


: 542 


South Dakota 


132395 


16;548 


14.6 


Tennessee 


905,442 


238391 


383 


Texas 


3,945,367 


2303377 




Utah 


481,176 


57,994 


23A 



Percentage of minority enrollment by 
community type 



Urban fringe 
of city 



Small town 
or rural 



Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



105,120 

1.124,022 

998.053 

297.530 

879.542 

95,241 



— 


— 


25.0 


323 


0.0 


39.3 


39.6 


47.r 


12.7 


23.8 


58.4 


39.4 


24.9- 


193 


17.8 


7.3 


36.5 


29.4 


0.0 


100.0 


47.4 


29.6 


43.3 


34.3 


78.8 


77.7 


26.4 


9:i 


10.1 


3.9 


53 


4.6 


9.8 


133 


14.6 


5.6 


393 


40;1. 


2.4 


22 


44.6 


19.7 


11,4 


59 


14.6 


63 


28.9 


54:6 


20,4 


6A- 


9.5. 


14.0' 


10.6 . 


6.4 


40.7 


21.5 


3.1 


2.0 


353 


14.0 


723 


61.5 


19.7 


6.8 


31.0 V 


. 342 


■ 11 ^'"'. 




252; 


•’ 31.8 


163: 




10.9^ 


, ■. v:-V;,4.6S. 



33JS 

13.1:; 

9.6' 







3,058 


12.0 


42' 


2X 


394,707 


572 


313 


21.7 


238,062 


34.7 


223 


17.5 


15,123 


10.4 


5.r:^ 


4:i5. 


159,262 


43;1 


82 ; 


5.7 


10,843 


14.0 


13.9 


10.4. 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 8. — Number of minority public school students, by state, and percentage of minority enrollment, by community type 
and state: School year 1998-99— Continued 



State 


Total students 


Number 
of minority 
students 


Percentage of minority enrollment by 
community type 


City, large and 
midsize 


Urban fringe 
of city 


Smalltown 
or rural 


Outlying areas, DOD Dependents Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 






DOD Dependents Schools 


78,170 


25,693 


■ . 






Bureau of Indian Affairs 


50,125^ 


■ 





■ ' ' ' ' ’ ' 




American Samoa 


15,372 


15,372 




.■* *' - . ■ .. 


' ' ' " ■ ’ • ’ 


Guam 


32,222 


31,517 








Northern Marianas 


9,498 


9,420 






, . . 


Puerto Rico 


613,862 


613,862 





z ■ 


• ^ 


Virgin islands 


20,976 


20,788 


— 







— Less than 70 percent of schools In noted states reported. U.S. total not shown. 



NOTE: Percentages are based on schools reporting. U.S. totals exclude outlying areas. Percentages may not sum to 1 00 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary 
School Universe Survey" and 'State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 1998-99. 
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Public School Student, Staff, and Graduate Counts by State: 

School Year 1998-99 

Ghedam Baim 

This article was originally published as a Statistics in Brief repart The universe data are fram the NCES Camman Care a f Data (CCD), "State 
Nan fiscal Survey af Public Elementary /Secandary Educatian/' Technical nates and definitians fram the ariginal repart have been emitted. 



How many students were enrolled in public elementar)' and 
secondary schools in 1998-99? How many staff members 
were paid to teach, supervise, and provide support services 
for education? How many students graduated from high 
school in the previous year, 1997-98? What was the racial/ 
ethnic background of students enrolled in public schools in 
1998-99? The information to answer these and other 
questions is reported in the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) “State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elemen- 
tary/Secondary Education: School Year 1998-99.” 

How Many Students Were Enrolled in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools? 

In school year 1998-99, there were 46.5 million students 
enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools in the 
50 states and the District of Columbia (table 1). Of these 
students, 25.9 million were in pre kindergarten through 
grade 6, an additional 20 million were in grades 7 through 
12, and the remaining 0.7 million were ungraded students.* 

California had the most public elementary and secondary 
school students (5,926,000), followed by Texas (3,945,000) 
and New York (2,877,000). The three lowest student counts 
were in the District of Columbia (72,000), Wyoming 
(95,000), and Vermont (105,000). 

How Many Teachers Were There? 

About 2.8 million full-time-equivalent teachers provided 
instruction in public elementary and secondary schools in 
the 1998-99 school year (table 2). Among this group, 
1,568,000 were elementary school teachers (including 
prekindergarten and kindergarten teachers) and 1,013,000 
were secondary school teachers. The remaining 245,000 
teachers taught ungraded classes or were not assigned a 
specific grade. 



of the states had a studenl/teacher ratio equal to or greater 
than 15.7:1, and half had a lower ratio. Studenl/teacher 
ratio should not be interpreted as average class size since 
not all teachers are assigned to a class (for example, music 
and reading teachers in elementary schools). 

How Many Staff Supervised or Provided 
Support Services for Public Education? 

In addition to the teachers enumerated previously, about 
587,000 instructional aides directly assisted teachers in 
providing instruction (table 3). An additional 37,000 
instructional coordinators and supervisors helped teachers 
through curriculum development and inservice training. 
Support staff for students included 93,000 guidance 
counselors and 52,000 librarians. This translates to about 
500 students for every guidance counselor reported, and 
891 students for each librarian. An additional 1,281,000 
staff members provided support services for students. These 
services included food, health, library assistance, mainte- 
nance, transportation, security, and other services in the 
nation's public schools. There were 129,000 school adminis- 
trators (mostly principals and assistant principals), 51,000 
school district administrators, and about 360,000 adminis- 
trative support staff. 

The relative distribution of all staff is illustrated in figure 1. 
Instructional staff (teachers, instructional aides, and 
coordinators) made up 63.7 percent of all staff. Another 
26.3 percent of all staff (librarians, counselors, psycholo- 
gists, and other support staff) provided support services to 
schools and students. Administrators and administrative 
support staff made up 10 percent of all education staff. On 
the average, there were 16 teachers and 13 other staff for 
each administrator. All of these distributions and ratios vary 
greatly from state to state. 



The ratio of total students to total teachers for the nation 
was 16.5 students per teacher. These ratios ranged from 
lows of 12.8 students per teacher in Vermont and 13.2 in 
Maine to highs of 22.4 in Utah and 21.0 in California. The 
median student/teacher ratio was 15.7:1; that is, about half 



^Throughout this report, the five outlying areas, the Department of Defense . , 

Dependents Schools (overseas), and the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools are not , 
included in national totals. 



How Many Students Graduated From High 
School During the 1997-98 School Year? 

Some 2,458,000 students received regular high school 
diplomas in the 50 states and the District of Columbia 
during the 1997-98 school year and subsequent summer 
(table 4). An additional 141,000 students received high 
school equivalency certificates (this group includes only 
those who were 19 or younger). Finally, some 38,000 “other 
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high school completers’’ received a certificate of attendance 
or some other high school completion certificate instead of 
a regular diploma. (Note that some states grant only regular 
diplomas and the high school equivalency certificates.) 
National totals for both high school equivalency certificate 
recipients and “other high school completers” represent an 
undercount due to missing data in some states. 

What Is the Racial/Ethnk Background of 
Students Enrolled in Public Schools? 

In school year 1998-99, there were 46.5 million students 
enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools in the 
50 states and the District of Columbia. Of these students, 

533.000 were American Indian/Alaska Natives; 1,828,000 
were Asian/Pacific Islanders; 6,939,000 were Hispanics; 

7.923.000 were black, non-Hispanics; and 29,142,000 were 
white, non-Hispanics (table 5). 



Table 6 presents the numbers of students receiving a regular 
high school diploma by racial/ethnic category for 1997-98. 
The U.S. totals could not be computed by race/ethnicity 
because data were missing for nine states. 



Doto source: The NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal 
Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education/' 1994-9S, 1997-98, 
and 1998-99. 

For technical information, see the complete report; 

Bairu, G. (2000), Public School Student, Staff, and Graduate Counts by 
State: School Year 1 998-99 (NCES 2000-330). 

Ai/t/ioroff/Wot/on; G. Bairu, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Ghedam Bairu 
(ghedam_bairu@ed,gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-330), visit the NCES Web 
Site (http'J/nces.ed.gov) or contact Lena McDowell 
(lena_mcdowell@ed,gov). 



Figure 1 .—Distribution of elementary and secondary education staff by category: 
School year 1998-99 



Instructional aides and 
coordinators (11.5%) 



Teachers (52.2%) 



I I Instruaional staff (63.7%) 
H Administrative staff (1 0%) 
School Support staff (26.3%) 







Admini^tive support 
staff (6.7%) 

Administrators (3 J%) 



Other siudwt^ 

: support ^ff (23.6%) . 



supr^rt staff (B.6%) 









NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core 
of Data (CCD), "State NonHscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 1998-99. 
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Table 1 .—Public school student membership, by grade and state: Fail 1 998 



State 


Total student 
membership 


Pre- 

kindergarten 


Kinder- 

garten 


United States 


'46,534,687 


'728,180 


3,442384 


Alabama 


747,970 


'10,331 


58,055 


Alaska 


135,373 


2,017 


9,838 


Arizona 


848,262 


5,209 


65,312 


Arkansas 


452,256 


1,390 


34,120 


California 


'5,925,964 


'81,853 


459,262 


Colorado 


699,135 


13,068 


50,859 


Connecticut 


544,698 


10,056 


42,500 


Delaware 


113,262 


602 


8,025 


District of Columbia 


71,889 


4,831 


6,446 


Florida 


2,337,633 


53,969 


174,470 


Georgia 


1,401,291 


30,779 


112,287 


Hawaii 


188,069 ■ 


674 


15,019 


Idaho 


244,722 


2,123 


17,318 


Illinois 


2,011,530 


59,389 


150,953 


Indiana 


988,094 


5,516 


71,974 


Iowa 


498,214 


4,975 


35,772 


Kansas 


472,353 


2,595 


3U79 


Kentucky 


655,687 


16364 


46,900 


Louisiana 


768,734 


16,486 


58,922 


Maine 


710,503 


1,031 


14,698 


Maryland 


841,671 


20,013 


57,813 


Massachusetts 


962,317 


18384 


71,390 


Michigan 


M, 720,266 


'23,761 


131,021 


Minnesota 


855,119 


9,063 


60,876 


Mississippi 


702379 


1,548 


39309 


Missouri 


912,445 


16,300 


67,335 


Montana 


159,988 


515 


10,848 


Nebraska 


291,140 


4395 


21>145 


Nevada 


311,061 


2,140 


23,986 


New Hampshire 


204,713 


1,586 


8331 


New Jersey 


1368,996 


10,560 


90,689 


New Mexico 


328,753 


2,932 


23,759 


New York 


2377,143 


38,196 


202394 


North Carolina 


1,254,821 


7,610 


102,603 


North Dakota 


M 14,597 


668 


7,917 


Ohio 


1342,559 


22,402 


134,949 


Oklahoma 


. 628,492 


16,787 


-44364 


Oregon 


. 542309 


547rf- 


37330 


Pennsylvania 


Xi316,414 


i712;: 


126,155 


Rhode Island 


s: 154,785 


81 Ir 


10,907 


South Carolina 


^^<^ 66^592 


7,180 


47,160 


South Dakota 


.,fl 32,495 


654 


9,495 


Tennessee 


3905,442 


M2306 


71370 


T«as 


3,945,367 


136,945 


290,432 


Utah 


481,176 


4,115;. 


34329 


Vermont 


. '3105,120 


^377" 


16376 


Virginia 


1,124,022 


5,161 


84,154 


Washington 


798,053 


5,901 


71,323 


West Virginia 


297,530 


5322. 


21,821 


Wisconsin 


879,542 


20,131 


59,61 1 


Wyoming 


75,241 


0 j 


6,383 



Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grades 


Grade 4 


Grades 


3,727,316 


3,681,589 


3,695,789 


3391,911 


3,519,779 


63,634 


60,341 


60,458 


58,610 


57,436 


10,641 


10,754 


10,818 


10,555 


10,528 


72,179 


71,669 


70,193 


67,764 


66,336 


36,162 


35,599 


35,822 


35,034 


34,211 


485,781 


487,454 


489,702 


462,241 


451,602 


55,589 


55,284 


55,304 


54,382 


54,068 


44,936 


44,398 


45,154 


44,520 


43,559 


9,307 


8,996 


8,674 


8,538 


8,834 


7,094 


6,772 


6,101 


5,607 


4,608 


184,802 


186,394 


188,445 


186303 


182,770 


114,855 


114,454 


115,495. 


112,226 


109,053 


15,698 


15,894 


16,050 


15,215 


14,840 


18,623 


18,449 


18,901 


18310 


18,753 


162,128 


160,498 


165,485 


152,841 


149,279 


81,464 


79,691 


78,820 


77,624 


75,727 


35,699 


35366 


36300 


35,776 


35,106 


35,472 


35,061 


35,599 


35,197 


35357 


^51,451 


^50335 


^50,710 


48,707 


46399 


62308 


59,447 


58,493 


57/476 


56,507 


15,995 


15,867 


16339 


16,540 


16,833 


66,761 


67,387 


68,479 


67,230 


65,175 


78373 


78,112 


79,612 


77,943 


75,873 


133,023 


134,126 


134,512 


127,655 


123,216 


61379 


62,241 


64330 


63,945 


63359 


43,366 


41,017 


^376 


38,471 


37,974 


72,630 


70,929 


70369 


69,223 


67,983 


12,002 


ii;58o 


Hi969 


11,808 


12,128 


21,198 


21,445 


22,023 


21,378 


21,275 


27,167 


27301 


26,734 


25329 


24,759 


17,388 


16,520 


17,152 


16,959 


16386 


101,808 


100,091 


100,289 


97,881 


93,982 


26,101 


25,935 


25,677 


25,701 


25,446 


225311 


222,656 


224,581 


214,629 


208,589 


107,679 


105,581 


104,907 


102,456 


99,282 


8,246 


8,117 


8,183 


8,412 


8,525 


146,136 


142,960 


143,112 


140,514 


138,269 


'53368 


VI7343 


47327 


46,750 


a.46;236 


41,912 




'43,005 


42,784 


' ^1,966 


141,973 


14^305 


141360 


139387 


138,971 


12346 


1;;^6 


12,746 


12,323 


12,003 


54,402 


"53^402 


:49,338 


53,929 


'3^675 


. > 9,714 


3v9339 


.:9,778 


9,931 


:^.9,815 


75355 


*73328 


73;085 


71349 


6iBL746 


318363 


309313 


307392 


301,475 


299,362 


'36336 


.:35301 

wV' ' 


35,988 


, 35,008 


.^35304 


^•’^7384 


• ' ' 

;:;7,739 


■^ 7 ^ 32 . 


8,165. 


57,970 


89,967 


V89,326 


89,857 


87,278 


83;074 


77,761 


77371 


78,617 


77,372 


75,902 


22,560 


22,355 


22,119 


21,732 


21,402 


62,652 


.63,506 


64307 


64,255 


63,971 


. 6,637 


6,820 


6,970 


6373 


7,155 



See footnotes on third page of this table. 
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Table 1 .—Public school student membership, by grade and state: Fall 1998— Continued 





Total student 


Pre- 


Kinder* 












State 


membership 


kindergarten 


garten 


Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grades 


Grade 4 


Grades 


Outlying Areas, DOD Dependents Schools, and Bureau 


of Indian Affairs 












Bureau of Indian Affairs 


50,125 


0 


4,843 


4,771 


4,498 


4,353 


4,332 


3,996 


DOD Dependents Schools 


78,170 


975 


7,584 


8,336 


7,725 


7,710 


7,229 


6,645 


American Samoa 


15,372 


1,452 


1,208 


1,267 


1,185 


1,197 


1,170 


1,096 


Guam 


32.222 


551 


2,181 


2,950 


2,783 


2,844 


2,683 


2,661 


Northern Marianas 


9,498 


526 


624 


913 


826 


839 


791 


783 


Puerto Rico 


613,862 


1,037 


44,106 


51,599 


48,247 


50,419 


51,337 


49,561 


Virgin islands 


20,976 


'0 


1,426 


1,746 


1,793 


1,687 


1,651 


1,613 


State 


Graded 


Grade 7 


Grade 8 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Ungraded 


United States 


3,496,637 


3,529,583 


3,480,233 


3,856,100 


3,381 i772 


3,018.065 


2,723,707 


661,442 


Alabama 


57,689 


58,681 


57,105 


62,724 


52,731 


46,218 


43,957 


0 


Alaska 


10,399 


10,932 


10,497 


11,442 


9,749 


8,800 


8,403 


0 


Arizona 


64,938 


66,648 


63,943 


67,476 


60,333 


51,245 


45,813 


9,204 


Arkansas 


34,183 


35,570 


35,936 


36,378 


35,264 


31,742 


29,123 


1,722 


California 


433,720 


431,003 


424,768 


468,162 


433,528 


390,742 


334,852 


91,294 


Colorado 


54,053 


54,589 


53,556 


58,265 


51,622 


47,173 


40,076 


1,247 


Connecticut 


42,167 


41,837 


40,254 


43,140 


37382 


34,058 


30,437 


0 


Delaware 


8,693 


9,322 


8,964 


10,453 


8361 


7,223 : 


6,770 


v:;. . 


District of Columbia 


4,175 


4,557 


4,083 


4,387 


3,786 


3,187:. 


2,572 


3,683 


Florida 


183,929 


183,976 


179,066 


214,459 


171,405 


135,021 


112324 


0 


Georgia 


108,517 


106,857 


104,863 


123,055 


95,755 


81,968 


71^27 


0 


Hawaii 


14,292 


13,610 


13,339 


16,125 


13,981 


12348 


10,384 


100 


Idaho 


18396 


18,458 


19,073 


20,562 


19,680 


18,621 


17,255 


0. 


Illinois 


151,150 


148,980 


148,529 


161,476 


140,486 


'129,037 


127,506 


3,793 


Indiana 


73,768 


74,982 


74,679 


82309 


73.224 


69,079 


64;215 


4,822 


Iowa 


35,429 


37,529 


38,374 


40,741 


39.652 


38375 


37.166 


11,354 


Kansas 


35373 


36376 


37,189 


39,290 


37>T53 


33396 


31355 


9,761 


Kentucky 


48,061 


48,617 


49,580 


55,999 


49374 


43,729 


39,369 


^*292 


Louisiana 


58353 


60,940 


56,683 


64,064 


53,319 


46331 


41*479 


17,226 


Maine 


16,669 


17,448 


17392 


16,635 


15,335 


13351 


13;026 


2,744 


Maryland 


64,561 


63,379 


62,174 


68,672 


59,651 


53,890 


49;321 


7,165 


Massachusetts 


74,131 


73,148 


72,101 


74,668 


66,456 


61,200 


55,369 


4,557 


Michigan 


123,596 


124,352 


123,565 


132,899 


115,887 


105,720 


94,361 


92,572 


Minnesota 


63362 


67,430 


67,868 


69,761 


68,342 


66,054 


65,409 


0 


Mississippi 


37,139 


39,422 


37,322 


40,169 


34.875 


29,319 


26,452 


15,420 


Missouri 


68,613 


70346 


69,973 


73,983 


68,853 


60,678 


55;794 


9,636 


Montana 


12344 


12384 


12,994 


13,655 


12316 


12366: 


11^611 




Nebraska 


21303 


22367 


Mi725 


24,901 


22365 


'22,103 ^ 


21v517 




Nevada 


24,196 


23316 


23,168 


23,183 


21352 


^ 2b;ii08 : 


16*824 


698. 


New Hampshire 


17,139 


16,765 


16348 


16366 


1^149 


14,061 


12*148 


; 715 


New Jersey 


90,971 


88387 


86,032 


86;4S0 


78,892 


'’•■^733a5,'''' 


^^W18 


ibo,i6i 


New Mexico 


25,458 


25,760 


25316 


29.414 


26345 


;21385 


.18*724 . 


•::^:>V0r:C 


New York 


204,177 


204305 


200,097 


247317 


212,054 


166>183. 


148315 


156*439 


North Carolina 


98376 


96340 


95322 


108,749 


86,952 


74;ao6 


63*476 


82; 


North Dakota 


8,474 


9,023 


9,295 


9^8 


9377 


/X9.512,.^ 


_.^9^ 




Ohio 


139314 


142,886 


14l!iW2 


152,908 


13^^607 


■ *T-’ " ■ • •' • ■' ^ ? ■ 

,129,872 


120,f34 , 


1-3394 


Oklahoma 


46.702 


47340 


47i933 


50328 


47,393 


^43,152“ 


38,769 


; 3,200 


Oregon 


41328 


42,598 


42325 


45,260 


42,838 


39,095 


35;079 


: 2,778 


Pennsylvania 


138,900 


142.621 


138,766 


149,158 


139,026 


128,366 


118,850 


29364 


Rhode island 


11331 


11,777 


11,372 


12,504 


10,864 


10,018 


8,727 


3390 



See footnotes on third page of this table. 
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Table 1 .--Public school student membership, by grade and state: FalM 998^Continued 



State 


Grades 


Grade? 


Graded 


Grades 


Grade 10 


Grade 1 1 


Grade 12 


Ungraded 


South Carolina 


52,690 


53,284 


51,700 


63,683 


46,768 


39,654 


36,637 


0 


South Dakota 


10,250 


10,718 


10,841 


11,302 


10,515 


10,208 


9,521 


214 


Tennessee 


67,336 


68,684 


66,468 


72,169 


63,426 


55,837 


49,440 


14,943 

0 


Texas 


300,246 


303,921 


299,760 


350,743 


273r161 


240,751 


212,503 


Utah 


34,356 


35,151 


35,559 


36,598 


37,415 


38,138 


35,706 


1 1,072 


Vermont 


8,124 


8,190 


8,200 


9,016 


8,189 


7,494 


6,823 


341. 


Virginia 


84,594 


84,975 


85,348 


90,241 


79,387 


71,212 


67,787 


31,661. 

_ O', 


Washington 


76,162 


78,001 


77,340 


85,131 


79,208 


71,982 


65,782 


West Virginia 


22,082 


22,997 


22,623 


24,061 


23,446 


22,562 


21,344 


604 


Wisconsin 


65,788 


68,001 


68,481 


76,660 


71,273 


67,146 


63,760 


0 


Wyoming 7,340 7^03 7,942 

Outlying Areas, DOD Dependent Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 


8,401 


8,170 


7,664 


7,057 


26 ■ 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


3,966 


3,860 


3,759 


4,132 


3,222 


2,348 


2,045 

2,821 


n 


000 Dependents Schools 


6,169 


5,665 


5,171 


4,731 


4,021 


3,388 


u 

0 


American Samoa 


1,147 


1,080 


1,004 


1,034 


932 


814 


741 




Guam 


2,467 


2,468 


2,270 


3,002 


2,278 


1,656 


1,428 

352 


0 


Northern Marianas 


815 


653 


650 


761 


567 


398 


0 


Puerto Rico 


47,714 


51,079 


46,399 


43,666 


43,110 


38,320 


32,289 


14,979 
172 : 


Virgin Islands 


1,603 


2,062 


1,520 


2,178 


1,322 


1,204 


999 



’Prekindergarten data imputed based on current-year (fail 1998) data: total membership includes imputed data, 
trades 1 through 3 and ungraded disaggregated from reported total based on distribution In other states. 

^The Virgin Islands do not have a prekindergarten program. 

^Bureau of Indian Af^irs data subtracted from state totals. 

NOTE: U.S. totals include the SO states and the Distria of Columbia. 

Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),'5tate Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 



Table 2.— Public school student/teacher ratio, student membership, and teachers, by level of instruction and state: Fall 1998 



Total student/ Total 

teacher student Total 



State 


ratio 


membership 


teachers 


United States 


165 


'46534,687 


'2,826,146 


Alabama 


15.7 


747,970 


'47,753 


Alaska 


16J 


135,373 


8,118 


Arizona 


20D 


848,262 


42,352 


Arkansas 


16.2 


452,256 


27,953 


California 


21.0 


'5,925,964 


'281,686 


Colorado 


17.7 


699,135 


39,434 


Connecticut 


14.0 


544,698 


38,772 


Delaware 


16.0 


113262 


7,074 


District of Columbia 


13.9 


71589 


5,187 


Florida 


1&4 


2337,633 


126,796 


Georgia 


155 


1,401,291 


88558 


Hawaii 


17.7 


188,069 


10539 


Idaho 


18.2 


244,722 


13,426 


Illinois 


165 


2511530 


121,758 


Indiana 


17.0 


988,094 


58,084 


Iowa 


15.2 


498,214 


32,822 


Kansas 


145 


472353 


32,003 


Kentucky 


16.1 


655,687 


40503 


Louisiana 


155 


768,734 


49,124 


Maine 


13.2 


♦210503 


15590 



Pre- 

kindergarten 

teachers 


Kindergarten 

teachers 


Elementary 

teachers 


Secondary 

teachers 


Tradiers 
of ungraded 
classes 


'30,193 


138,236 


1,399,451 


1,012.946 


245320 


'560 


3,455 


22.715 


21.023 


0 


36 


352 


4.799 


2,931 


0“ 


186 


1,682 


28,861 


11,623 


0 


186 


1,961 


10,272 


12568 


2566 


*4#440 


21399 


162^118 


.65^483 


28346 




■ ' ■’ . 








322 


1,265 


1^791 


19,056 




167 


1,444 


21,036 


11384 


4,841 


26 


213 


3313 


3,522 


: 0 > 


229 


243 


2531 


1,974 


no- 


914 


7304 


47;524 


49.025 


22^29 ' 








■ . - • 




1,794 


5,467 


45,1^4 


36383 


. J.V -orp- 


M04 


^445 


^53^ 


4,762 


■•r’423- 


"117 


507: 


6,300 


,6,499 




1,436 


4.759 


67;i02 


•30;455‘ 


18,006/ 


375 


2,332 


27,105 


25539 


2,633 ^ 


457 


1,948 


17386 


11,985 


1,146 


215 


1,147 


13,381 


13562 


3,398 


653 


1,254 


20,415 


11578 


6,603 


469 


2,736 


30,996 


14,406 


. 517:; 


M93 


^828 


^9,826 


5,043 


0 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 2— Public school student/teacher ratio, student membership, and teachers, by level of instruction and state: Fall 1998— Continued 



State 


Total student/ 
teacher 
ratio 


Total 

student 

membership 


Total 

teachers 


Pre- 

kindergarten 

teachers 


Kindergarten 

teachers 


Elementary 

teachers 


Secondary 

teachers 


Teachers 
of ungraded 
classes 


Maryland 


16.9 


841,671 


49,840 


315 


732 


24,144 


24,649 


0 


Massachusetts 


13.8 


962317 


69,752 


245 1 


21,931 


22,589 


34,857 


9,924 


Michigan 


185 


’1,720366 


93,220 


985 


3,539 


35,933 


42,139 


10,624 


Minnesota 


16.9 


855,119 


50,565 


794 


1,799 


23,909 


24,063 


0 


Mississippi 


16.1 


'502379 


31,140 


214 


1,651 


13,836 


10,165 


5,274 


Missouri 


14.7 


912/445 


62322 


1,070 


3,126 


27;262 


30,056 


708 


Montana 


15.7 


159,988 


10,221 


M23 


2527 


26,261 


3,310 


0 


Nebraska 


143 


291,140 


20,310 


713 


2910 


210,799 


8,273 


115 


Nevada 


18.9 


311,061 


16,415 


253 


515 


7,767 


6,010 


.1370 


New Hampshire 


15.4 


204,713 


13,290 


94 


295 


8,854 


4,047 


"f". _.0 


New Jersey 


13.8 


1,268,996 


92,264 


244 


3,272 


48,405 


26,769 


13,574 


New Mexico 


16.5 


328,753 


19,981 


212 


837 


10,512 


4,705 


; 3,715 


New York 


14.6 


2377,143 


197,253 


2,273 


10,981 


87,492 


67,610 


^^28397 


North Carolina 


15.8 


1,254,821 


79,531 


713 


5,229 


42,134 


28,479 


2,976 


North Dakota 


14.4 


*114397 


7,974 


88 


274 


4,558 


3,054 


0 


Ohio 


163 


1342,559 


113,986 


1,318 


4,606 


70,015 


37,778 


-269m 


Oklahoma 


15.4 


628,492 


40,886 


415 


1,607 


16,878 


1 7,535 


• A451 


Oregon 


20.0 


542,809 


27,152 


44 


1,004 


13,601 


8,209 


V ^>294 


Pennsylvania 


16.4 


1316,414 


111,065 


^905 


23^73 


245,980 


46330 


::^13,777 


Rhode Island 


13.9 


154,785 


11,124 


15 


298 


4,611 


4317 


. ;:;r383 


South Carolina 


153 


'664,592 


43,689 


480 


1,944 


27322 


13,443 


••''‘VO 


South Dakota 


14.3 


*132,495 


9,273 


36 


301 


5,107 


2,994 


• 835--.- 


Tennessee 


153 


'905,442 


59,258 


195 


3,734 


39,097 


.14,940 


; ji,292 


Texas 


153 


3,945,367 


259,739 


4,263 


14,217 


108,259 


96,352 


36,648 


Utah 


22.4 


481,176 


21,501 


139 


. 870 


9,294 


8,782 


•^7^2;416- 


Vermont 


123 


105,120 


8,221 


56 


271 


2,792 


3,160 


1,§42 


Virginia 


143 


1,124,022 


79393 


'280 


23,647 


243,289 


32,177 


V' •• • 0 ' • 


Washington 


20.1 


*998,053 


49,671 


67 .. 


2,008 


22327 


20325 


'^^4;444'-- 


West Virginia 


143 


297,530 


20,989 


185 


1,116 


8,942 


7,072 


■ .•£3374 


Wisconsin 


14.4 


879342 


61,176 


873 


2,276 


38,716 


.17,971 


' /#1340. 


Wyoming 


143 


*95341 


6,713 


V 


205 


^95~ 


. 3,474 


:.'^£I38'. ■ 


Outlying Areas, DOD Dependents Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 












Bureau of Indian Affairs 


0.0 


50,125 
















DOD Dependents Schools 


15.1 


78,170 


5,171 


61 


178 


2,098 


1,847 


987 


American Samoa 


20.1 


15,372 


764 


112 


32 


369 


236 


15 


Guam 


30.6 


32322 


1,052 


14 


70 


429 


523 


• V.- 15 . 


Northern Marianas 


19.1 


9,498 


496 


1 


18 


285; 


182 


' X - 10 


Puerto Rico 


15.4 


613,862 


39,849 


112 


1,224 


19,761 


15396 


N 3,388 


Virgin Islands 


13.4 


20,976 


1,567 


*0 ; 




6^-: 


764 























— Data missing or not applicable. 



’Prekindergarten data imputed based on current-year {fall 1998) data; this affects total student membership. 
^Data disaggregated from reported total. 

^e Virgin Islands do not have a prekindergarten program. 

^Bureau of Indian Affairs data subtracted from state totals. 



NOTi: Teacher counts are full-time-equivalency (FTE) counts. Elementary and secondary teacher counts are not directly comparable across states due to differences in the orades 
included in these designations. U5. totals inciude the SO states and the District of Colum bia. ^ 

1^8* 99 National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD).'State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education,' 
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Table 3.— Number of staff employed by public elementary and secondary school systems and percentage of total staff, by category and state; Fall 1998 



Instructional 

coordinators 

Teachers Instructional aides and supervisors Guidance counselors 



State 


Total staff 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


United States 


•5,416,699 


•2,826,146 


52.2 


'587,158 


10.8 


'36364 


0.7 


'93,058 


1.7 


Alabama 


•87,641 


•47,753 


54.5 


6,752 


7.7 


572 


0.7 


1,785 


2.0 


Alaska 


'15,684 


8,118 


51.8 


2,162 


13.8 


*128 


0.8 


235 


1.5 


Arizona 


•854)09 


42352 


49.8 


'11,560 


13.6 


184 


0.2 


1,093 


1.3 V 


Arkansas 


•40,775 


27,953 


68.6 


3,231 


7.9 


221 


0,5 


1,179 


2.9 


California 


'514,422 


•281,686 


54.8 


59,113 


11.5 


5,860 


1.1 


5,760 


1.1 


Colorado 


76,125 


39,434 


513 


8,051 


10.6 


619 


0.8 


1,121 


15 ; 


Connecticut 


77,410 


38,772 


50.1 


9,950 


12.9 


408 


05 


1,175 


15 


Delaware 


12,869 


7374 


55.0 


1,014 


7.9 


51 


0.4 


227 


1,8 . 


District of Columbia 


9,840 


5,187 


52.7 


384 


3.9 


125 


1.3 


242 


2.5 


Florida 


262,170 


126,796 


48.4 


28382 


11.0 


823 


03 


5,208 


2.0 


Georgia 


177,832 


88,658 


49.9 


22,809 


12.8 


1,096 


0.6 


2,763 


1.6 


Hawaii 


17354 


10339 


613 


1,042 


6.0 


402 


2.3 


576 


3.3 


Idaho 


23333 


13,426 


563 


2,375 


10.0 


246 


1.0 


585 


2.5 


Illinois 


'234^721 


121,758 


513 


'27,413 


11,7 


2,147 


0.9 


2,881 


17 .• 


Indiana 


124,097 


58,084 


463 


17,785 


14.3 


1,443 


17 


1,788 


1.4 • 


Iowa 


65,967 


32322 


493 


7,725 


11.7 


367 


0.6 


1,300 


2.0 . 


Kansas 


60329 


32,003 


52.6 


5,955 


9.8 


106 


0.2. 


1,117 


1.8 


Kentucky 


91,088 


40303 


44.8 


13,909 


153 


395 


0.4 


1793 


1,4 


Louisiana 


99,401 


49,124 


' 49.4 


10,379 


10,4 


1,118 


1.1 


2,983 


3.0 


Maine 


’31398 


15390 


50.8 


4,686 


15.0 


155 


05 


601 


1.9 ‘ 


Maryland 


93313 


49,840 


53.4 


7,712 


8.3 


731 


03 


1,957 


2.1 


Massachusetts 


126343 


69,752 


55.0 


16,457 


13.0 


1,240 


13 


2302 


1.8 V 


Michigan 


209,413 


93,220 


44.5 


21378 


10.4 


836 


0.4 


3,054 


1.5 


Minnesota 


96,009 


50365 


52.7 


12,595 


13.1 


1,331 


1.4 


963 


1.0 


Mississippi 


’65323 


31,140 


473 


9,037 


13.9 


574 


0.9 


95? 




Missouri 


115347 


62322 


53.7 


9,191 


7.9 


793 


0.7 


2516 


27 


Montana 


*19,024 


10321 


537 


*2,180 


11.5 


135 . 


0.7 


428 


27: 


Nebraska 


38307 


20310 


533 


3,954 


103 


251 


0.7 


745 


1.9 


Nevada 


29,132 


16,415 


563 


2,148 


7.4 


113 


0.4 


637 


27 : 


New Hampshire 


25374 


13390 


52.0 


4,336 


17.0 


^160 


0.6 


689 


2.7 


New Jersey 


171,196 


92364 


53.9 


16,542 


9.7 


1,324 


03 


3,295 


1.9 


New Mexico 


41,125 


19,981 


483 


4,781 


11.6 


664 


1.6 


706 


1.7 


New York 


376^189 


197353 


52.4 


34721 


9.1 


1,481 


0.4 


5,648 


15 


North Carolina 


152399 


79,531 


52.0 


25,785 


16.9 


680 


0.4 


3,155 


2.1 


North Dakota 


’14,765 


7,974 


54.0 


1378 


11.4 


:,-87^-- 


03 




■ 1.7:- 








.. . • 








• 






Ohio 


209389 


113,9^ 


544 


12397 




400 


:07:; 


3,381 i 


; 1,6.v-. 


Oklahoma 


70362 


40386 


573 ! 


5339 


8jQ 


140 


07: 


1,460 


2.1 


Oregon 


53,781 


27,152 


503 


7337 


13.6 


304 


03 


1,218 


25 


Pennsylvania 


209362 


111365 


523 


18385 


8.9 


1522 


07 


3,830 


1:8 


Rhode Island 


17332 


11,124 


624 


1,994 


113 

■ 'tV ■ 


66 


0.4 


.317 


1.8^- 


South Carolina 


*81370 


43389 


5i7 


*9,057 


111 


443 


05 V 


1581 


•l;9>^t 


South Dakota 


’16325 


9373 


56;1 


1393 


115 


121 


. 07 


341: 


2:t 


Tennessee 


110,069 


59358 


533 


11742 


10.7 


’962 


0.9. 


1,689 


; 15y 


Texas 


506,134 


259,739 


513 


51344 


107 


1,103 


07 


8,771 


1.7 


Utah 


39,198 


21301 


54.9 


4,995 


127 


547 




•:;726^r 




Vermont 


16317 


8321 


48.9 


3,593 


21.4 


267 


1.6 


365 


27*. 


Virginia 


'146367 


*79,393 


543 


13,937 


9.5 


1,380 


0.9 


3500 


2.3 


Washington 


’93,750 


49,671 


53.0 


9,661 


103 


’734 


0.8 


1,851 


2.0 


West Virginia 


38355 


20,989 


543 


3,079 


8.0 


348 


03 


640 


1.7 


Wisconsin 


109366 


61,176 


56.0 


11,590 


103 


1,509 


1.4 


2,005 


15 :: 


Wyoming 


’13,798 


6,713 


48.7 


1343 


117 


152 


1.1 


369 


2.7 



See footnotes on third page of this table. 
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Table 3.— Number of staff employed by public elementary and secondary school systems and percentage of total staff, by category and state: Fall 1 998— Continued 



State 


Total si 




Teachers 




Instructional aides 


Instructional 
coordinators 
and supervisors 


Guidance counselors 


tafi 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Outlying Areas« OOD 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
DOD Dependents Scho 
American Samoa 
Guam 

Northern Marianas 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

State 


>ependents Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 

ols 7,782 5,171 66.4 

1,524 764 50.1 

3,073 1,052 34.2 

1,041 496 47.6 

69,067 39,849 57.7 

3,055 1,567 51.3 

Other student 
Librarians support staff 


772 9.9 

115 7.5 

685 22.3 

159 15.3 

165 0.2 

327 10.7 

School 

administrators 


120 1.5 

48 3.1 

83 2.7 

10 1.0 

422 0.6 

19 0.6 

School district 
administrators 


172 2.2 

34 2.2 

45 1.5 

20 1.9 

879 1.3 

82 2.7 

Administrative 
support staff 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


United States 


'52,216 


1.0 


'1,280,807 


23.6 


'129,278 


2.4 


'50313 


0.9 


'360359 


6.7 


Alabama 


1,278 


15 


22,422 


25.6 


2,788 


33 


681 


0.8 


3,610 


4.1 


Alaska 


149 


1.0 


^2,735 


17.4 


836 


5.3 


^106 


0.7 


1315 


7.7 


Arizona 


780 


0.9 


'19,881 


23.4 


1,899 


23 


408 


05 


6352 


8.1 


Arkansas 


930 


23 


'4,532 


11.1 


1,492 


3.7 


596 


1.5 


641 


1.6 


California 


1,297 


03 


^95,960 


18.7 


11,760 


23 


2,271 


0.4 


50,715 


9.9 


Colorado 


702 


0.9 


17,936 


23.6 


1359 


2.4 


856 


1.1 


5347 


7.3 


Connecticut 


719 


0.9 


18,906 


24.4 


1,894 


2.4 


1,105 


1.4 


4,481 


53:= 


Delaware 


120 


0.9 


2,996 


23.3 


415 


33 


87 


0.7 


885 


6.9 


District of Columbia 


135 


1.4 


2365 


29.1 


271 


23 


45 


05. 


586 


6.0 


Florida 


2,635 


1.0 


64,719 


24.7 


5,988 


23 


1,598 


0.6 


25,521 


9.7 


Georgia 


1,991 


1.1 


45,805 


25.8 


4,284 


2.4 


1,686 


0.9 


8,740 


4.9 


Hawaii 


290 


1.7 


2375 


16.6 


493 


2.8 


132 


03 


905 


5.2; 


Idaho 


194 


03 


4,923 


20.7 


710 


3.0 


117 


0.5 


1,257 


53 


Illinois 


1,914 


0.8 


54,628 


233 


5,487 


23 


3,643 


1.6 


'14350 


63 


Indiana 


1,075 


0.9 


32,774 


26.4 


2380 


2.3 


914 


0.7 


7354 


5.9 


Iowa 


733 


1.1 


16,423 


24.9 


1,684 


2.6 


814 


13 


4,099 


63 


Kansas 


971 


1.6 


14,919 


24.5 


1,712 


2.8 


1,017 


1.7 


3,029 


5.0 


Kentucky 


1,098 


13 


26,308 


2a9 


1,829 


2.0 


1,046 


1.1 


4,407 


4.8 


Louisiana 


1,211 


1.2 


28,199 


28.4 


2,547 


2.6 


288 


0.3 


3,552 


3.6 


Maine 


245 


0.8 


5,678 


21.3 


891 


2.8 


471 


15 


M,681 


5.4 


Maryland ^ 


1,083 


13 


22,563 


243 


3,395 


3.6 


701 


0.8 


5,331 


5.7 


Massachusetts 


644 


05 


23500 


185 


2,195 


1.7 


1,073 


03. 


9,680 


73 


Michigan 


1,566 


0.7 


71,062 


33.9 


5303 


2.7 


2,181 


1.0 


10,013 


43 


Minnesota 


410 


0.4 


20,305 


21.1 


1,764 


13 


383 


6.4 


7,693 


8.0 


Mississippi 


984 


15 


16,104 


243 


1,653 


25 


971 


15.; 


3,607 


53 


Missouri 


1,497 


1.3 


^24,240 


20.9 


2,819 


2.4 


1,140 


1.0 


^1 1,429 


9.9 


Montana 


356 


1.9 


5330 


20.1 


537 


23 


155 


03 


*1,182 


63 


Nebraska 


550 


1.4 


8,954 


23.4 


946 


25 


546 


1.4 


1,951 


5.1 


Nevada 


274 


0.9 


6393 


23.0 


847 


2.9 


211 


0.7; 


1,794 


63. 


NewHampshire 


269 


1.1 


5,849 


19.0 


512 


2.0 


391 


15 


^,078 


43 


NewJersey 


1,797 


1.0 


35,021 


205 


4309 


25 


1,686 


1.0 


14,958 


83; 


New Mexico 


266 


0.6 


9314 


23.9 


916 


23 


792 


1.9 ;« 


3305 


7.8 / 


New York 


3,027 


0.8 


94,910 


253 


7,047 


1.9 


2,484 


0.7 


30,118 


8.0 


North Carolina 


2,247 


15 


35,597 


233 


4,307 


2.8 


1,495 


1.0.; 


102 


0.1 


North Dakota 


191 


1.3 


3,230 


21.9 


409 


2.8 


451 


3.1 


491 


33 


Ohio 


1,688 


0.8 


48,723 


233 


977 


05 


5,453 


2.6 


22,184 


10.6 


Oklahoma 


929 


13 


14,396 


203 


1,979 


23 


728 


1.0 


4305 


63 


Oregon 


588 


1.1 


10,498 


195 


1,618 


3.0 


810 


15 


4,256 


7.9 


Pennsylvania 


2,198 


1.0 


51,187 


24.4 


4,054 


1.9 


1,431 


0.7 


15390 


7.6 


Rhode Island 


64 


0.4 


2,493 


14.0 


395 


23 


167 


0.9 


1,212 


63 



See footnotes on third page of this table. 
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Table 3.— Number of staff employed by public elementary and secondary school systems and percentage of total staff, by category and state: Fall 1998— Continued 



State 


Librarians 


Other student 
support staff 


School 

administrators 


School district 
administrators 


Administrative 
support staff 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


South Carolina 


1,123 


1.4 


'18,025 


223 


2,300 


2.8 


245 


0.3 


’4,907 


6.0 


South Dakota 


177 


1.1 


3,074 


18.6 


419 


2.5 


361 


23 


866 


5.2 


Tennessee 


1,457 


13 


^2 1,920 


19.9 


4,388 


4.0 


1,840 


1.7 


^,813 


63. 


Texas 


4,508 


0.9 


144,210 


28.5 


12,564 


2.5 


2,738 


0.5 


20,657 


4.1 


Utah 


300 


0.8 


7,670 


19.6 


995 


2.5 


105 


0.3 


2,359 


6.0 


Vermont 


213 


13 


2,908 


173 


408 


2.4 


147 


0.9 


695 


4.1 


Virginia 


2,097 


1.4 


33,977 


23.2 


3,686 


2.5 


1,733 


1.2 


6,764 


4.6 


Washington 


1,286 


1.4 


^20,509 


21.9 


2,627 


2.8 


1,094 


13 


6317 


6.7 


West Virginia 


358 


0.9 


9,648 


25.0 


1,062 


2.7 


330 


0.9 


2,201 


5.7 


Wisconsin 


1,459 


13 


21,001 


19.2 


2,486 


2.3 


896 


0.8 


7,144 


6.5: 


Wyoming 


143 


1.0 


3,412 


24.7 


342 


2.5 


194 


1.4 


930 


6.7 


Outlying Areas, DOD Dependents Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 














Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


— 


— 








. 










DOD Dependents Schools 1 65 


2.1 


249 


3.2 


291 


3.7 


77 


1.0 


765 


9.8 


American Samoa 


6 


0.4 


342 


22.4 


67 


4.4 


35 


2.3 


113 


7.4 


Guam 


23 


0.7 


263 


8.6 


52 


1.7 


24 


0.8 


846 


27.5 


Northern Marianas 


2 


03 


174 


16.7 


32 


3.1 


15 


1.4 


133 


12.8 


Puerto Rico 


928 


13 


20,161 


293 


1,288 


1.9 


1,329 


1.9 


4,046 


5.9 


Virgin Islands 


37 


13 


619 


203 


88 


2.9 


71 


2.3 ; 


245 


8.0 



— Data missing or not applicable. 



^Data imputed based on current-year (fall 1998) data. 

^Data disaggregated from reported total. 

^Bureau of Indian Affairs data subtracted from state totals. 

NOTE: All staff counts are full-time-equivalency counts. U.5. totals include the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

SOURCE: U.5. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics.Common Core of Data (CCD)/5tate Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 



Table 4.— Number of public school graduates, 12th-grade student membership, and 9th-grade student 
membership 3 years earlier, by state: School year 1 997-98 



State 


Regular 
high school 
graduates 
1997-98 


12th-grade 

membership 

1997-98 


9th-grade 

membership 

1994-95 


High school 
equivalency 
r^pients 
1997-98' 


Other 
high school 
completers 
1997-98^ 


United States 


2,457,658 


2,672,932 


3,604,115 


141,361 


38,342 


Alabama 


384)89 


44,272 


63356 


.3363 


3,712 


Alaska 


6/462 


rj7\ 


9,947 


962 




Arizona 


36361 


44,259 . 


59,150 




'l73r.''" 


Arkansas 


26355 


29304 


36,689 


8377 


2,104 


California 


282397 


317,595 


420,643 


12386 


5302 


;Cplorado 


35,794 


39,263 


50,078 




. ' 562 


Connecticut 


27385 


29360 


38,001 


1,037 




: Delaware 


6,439 


6,741 


9,469 


282 


7i::w 


DIstrictofColumbia 2,777 


2,961 


4,923 


560 


128 


Florida 


98,498 


108366 


172,947 


13325 


2,734 


Georgia 


58325 


69,355 


114,176 


15,577 


5363 


Hawaii 


9,670 


10,266 


15,597 





699 


Idaho 


15,523 


17,020 


19,777 





64 


Illinois 


1 14,61 1 


129,084 


148,944 







Indiana 


58399 


64,829 


83,147 


1,635 


488 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 4.— Number of public school graduates, 12th-grade student membership, and 9th-grade student 
membership 3 years earlier, by state: School year 1997-98— Continued 



State 


Regular 
high school 
graduates 
1997-98 


12th-grade 

membership 

1997-98 


9th-grade 

membership 

1994-95 


High school 
equivalency 
recipients 
1997-98' 


Other 
high school 
completers 
1997-98’ 


(owa 


36,008 


36,808 


40,593 


2,789 


86 


Kansas 


27,856 


30,922 


38,007 






Kentucky 


37,270 


40,153 


55,758 







Louisiana 


38,030 


41,527 


68,599 


3,465 


1,044 


Maine^ 


12,171 


12,820 


15,503 


327 


24 


Maryland 


44,555 


46,532 


63,067 




478 


Massachusetts 


50,452 


54,354 


66,707 







Michigan 


92,732 


92,690 


128,383 


962 


249 


Minnesota' 


54,494 


63,727 


65,149 






Mississippi^ 


24,502 


26,788 


43,434 


251 


1,710 


Missouri 


52,031 


55,673 


72,584 


5,096 




Montana 


10,656 


11,301 


13,309 


1,193 




Nebraska 


19,719 


20,912 


23,281 




83 


Nevada 


13,052 


15,782 


18,685 


5,134 


328 


New Hampshire 


10,843 


11,656 


14,564 


1,703 




New Jersey 


65,106 


68,008 


83,256 






New Mexico 


16,529 


18,080 


28,547 


— . .. 


203 


New York 


138,531 


146,818 


227,040 


■ ' . 




North Carolina 


59,292 


62,552 


97,534 


6,569 


854 


North Dakota^ 


8,170 


8,815 


9,564 


1,727 




‘ Ohio 


111,211 


120,070 


151379 


6,368 




OkJahoma 


35,213 


37,568 


48,838 


7,986 





Oregon 


27,754 


34,419 


41,301 


3,905 


3,034 


Pennsylvania 


110,919 


117,432 


147352 


10313 




Rhode Island 


8,074 


8,633 


11,534 


645 


1 


South Carolina 


31,951 


36,576 


60,058 


2364 


2,074 


South Dakota^ 


9,140 


9,939 


12,077 


1,552 




Tennessee 


57,236 


48,881 


72393 




-;4,425:. 


Texas 


197,186 


206,928 


323,162 


2355 




Utah 


31,567 


35,^ 


38,356 


1360 


151 


Vermont 


6,469 


6,831 


7,993 






Virginia 


61,777 


66,430 


84,447 


698 


1,610 


Washington^ 


53,679 


64,731 


75,684 


4,879 




West Virginia 


20,164 


21,765 


26,766 


1350 


7 


Wisconsin 


57,607 


63,188 


73,063 


7,888 




Wyoming^ 


6,427 


7,077 


8,304 


678 


47 


Outlying Areas, DOD Dependents Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 




Bureau of Indian Affairs — 




■ •• ^ 




• • ■ ll. '■ ' 


DOD Dependents 










■ /:.v 


Schools 


2,595 


2J2B 


.. .. . 


; - 


' . ' 0 


American Samoa 


665 


704 




., :- ...,,^6> . 


■■ ■ T1 - 


Guam 


923 


1;309 


.2,795 






Northern Marianas 


374 


500 






o-t- ; 


Puerto Rico 


29,881 


32432 


4^789 


'•^927 




Vngin islands 


1,069 


1,193 


: i;935 




- ■ -• 



— Data missing or not applicable. 



Mndudes recipients age 19 or younger, except in Minnesota where they are age 20 or younger. 

^Bureau of Indian Affairs data were not subtracted from state totals. 

^Other high school completers are individuals who received a certificate of attendance, or other certificate of 
completion, in lieu of a diploma during the previous school year and subsequent summer school. 

NOTE National totals (the 50 states and D.C.) for some items may be undercounts due to missing data in some states. 
Regular high school graduates may include students not included in the 12th grade and the former category of other 
diploma recipients. 

SOURCE; US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State 
Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 1994-95, 1997-98, and 1998-99. 
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Table 5.--Public school membership by race/ethnicity and state: School year 1998-99 



State 


American 

Indian/Alaska 

Native 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Hispanic 


Black, 

non- 

Hlspanic 


White, 

non- 

Hispanic 


United States 


532,526 


1,828,467 


6,938313 


7,922,953 


29,142,074 


Alabama 


5,246 


5,024 


6,879 


266,225 


452,154 


Alaska 


33,597 


6,839 


4,103 


6,211 


84,623 


Arizona 


58,469 


16,171 


268,038 


38,358 


465,370 


Arkansas 


2,000 


3,530 


11,449 


106,211 


329,066 


California 


50,029 


648,511 


2,412,059 


507,506 


2,210,494 


Colorado 


8,054 


18376 


139,451 


39,402 


493,352 


Connecticut 


1,502 


14,063 


67318 


74,215 


387,600 


Delaware 


234 


2,278 


5,597 


34,422 


70,731 


Distria of Columbia 


31 


1,126 


5,956 


61,717 


3,059 


Florida 


6,037 


42,970 


401,254 


595,238 


1,292,134 


Georgia 


1,898 


27,693 


47,157 


533,736 


790307 


Hawaii 


734 


134,844 


8,700 


4,584 


39,207 


Idaho 


3,050 


2,953 


23335 


1,651 


213,134 


Illinois 


3,054 


63,990 


279,717 


429,736 


1,235,033 


Indiana 


1,936 


8,733 


27,904 


112,197 


, 837,324 


Iowa 


2372 


8332 


14,059 


18,115 


455,336 


Kansas 


5,500 


9,722 


35356 


40319 


378,020 


Kentucky 


631 


2,775 


4,102 


65,519 


556,981 


Louisiana 


5,188 


9,831 


9319 


362331 


381365 


Maine* 


982 


1,980 


1,002 


2,375 


204,214 


Maryland 


2340 


34,065 


33,580 


307,906 


463,280 


Massachusetts 


2,187 


40,080 


95343 


82322 


741,685 


, Michigan 


17,684 


28,550 


51359 


334,654 


1379,203 


Minnesota 


17,152 


39,993 


22307 


49,914 


725,434 


Mississippi* 


744 


3,094 


2325 


256,210 


239,806 


’Missouri 


2,561 


9383 


12,903 


155,464 


731323 


: Montana 


16349 


1,353. 


2328 


819 


138^939 


Nebraska 


4,359 


4,114 


17,186 


18474 


247,007 


Nevada 


5,635 


15,806 


68375 


30391 


190,454 


New Hampshire 


497 


2,390 


2,947 


2,018 


196,861 


New Jersey 


2,319 


74,138 


181,618 


229,507 


781,414 


New Mexico 


35359 


3,181 


160398 


7,659 


122,156 


New York 


11383 


161,304 


519,538 


585,622 


1,599,396 


North Carolina 


18327 


21,171 


38306 


391,393 


784,624 


North Dakota** 


8,324 


830 


1,354 


1,103 


102,986 


Ohio 


2,130 


19,561 


28302 


291,666 


1301300 V 


Oklahoma 


10a734 


8,558 


30^795 


67^123 


-421382 c 


Oregon 


11,134 


19331 


47327 


14,754 


"450,063v. 


Pennsylvania 


2,018 


34,006 


72,933 


265399 


1>441358 


iRhode Island 


728, 


5,089 


18372 


11,780 


118316 


South Carolina 


1384 


5374 


7,476 


2:^327 


359389 


South Dakota* 


12382 


1,l48 


1327 


1391 


115347 


“Tennessee 


V : 1302^ 


^9370 


V 11365 


216344 


. 665,493 


Texas 


11304> 


100306 


1323,769 


567,998 


1,741,690 


Utah 


7319 


12,252 


34382 


^3,941 


423,182 : ^ 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 5.— Public school membership by race/ethnicity and state: School year 1998>99~Continued 



State 


American 

Indian/Alaska 

Native 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Hispanic 


Black, 

non- 

Hispanlc 


White, 

non< 

Hispanic 


Vermont 


539 


1,094 


449 


976 


102,062 


Virginia 


2,608 


41,965 


44,275 


305,859 


729315 


Washington"* 


26,123 


70,450 


90,827 


50,662 


759,991 


West Virginia 


289 


972 


1,446 


12,416 


282,407 


Wisconsin 


12,208 


27,425 


33,729 


85,900 


720,280 


Wyoming* 


2,760 


773 


6,317 


993 


84,127 


Outlying Areas, 000 Oependents Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Bureau of Indian 




Affairs 

DOD Dependents 


50,125 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Schools 


571 


6,875 


5,220 


13,027 


36,194 


American Samoa 


— 


15,372 









Guam 


22 


31,285 


70 


140 


705 


Northern Marianas 


— 


9,420 







78 ' 


Puerto Rico 


— 


— 


613,862 







Virgin Islands 


17 


80 


2,925 


17,766 


188t 



— Data missing or not applicable. 



•Bureau of Indian Affairs data subtraaed from state totals. 

NOTE: Race/ethnicity categories may not sum to total membership (the 50 states and D.C.) if data are reported at 
different times and/or race/ethnicity was not reported for some students. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"State 
Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary /Secondary Education," 1 998-99. 



Table 6,— Public regular high school graduates by race/ethnicity and state: School year 1997-98 



American Black, White, 

Indian/Alaska Aslan/Pacific non- non- 

. Native Islander Hispanic HIsfMnic Hispanic 

United States — — 



Alabama 


492 


341 


Alaska 


1,132 


307 


Arizona 








Arkansas 


92 


270 


California 


2,513 


42,711 


Colorado 


272 


1,081 


Connecticut 


63 


795 


Delaware 


13 


153. 


District of Columbia 


— . 


:„198 


Florida 


194 


v^50 


Georgia 


77 


1380 


Hawaii 


26 


7,205 


Idaho 


134 


191 


Illinois 


225 


4,816 


Indiana 


100 




Iowa 


84“ 


508 


Kansas 


275 


594^ 


Kentucky 


261 


224 


Louisiana 


173 


583 


Maine* 


43 


104 


Maryland 


112 


2,310 


Massachusetts 


75 


2,088 


Michigan 


836 


1,585 


Minnesota 


— 




Mississippi* 


28 


141 



155 


11390 


.'25311 


154 


259 


4310 


333 


5,962 


20,198 


87,742 


21,165 


128,405 


4,612 


1,594 


i8335 


2366 


3,154 


21,607 


219 


1,659 


- ;4,395 


168. 


:^?2320 


■ 


14,104 


J2lj051 






'-i ^ 




. 870 ; 


18,515 




" 470 / 


i 145 


:i1324 


770 


47 


v; 14381: 


■10,302 


17390 


^31378 


;l;l^ 


^^4,954 


: 52382: 


' 's3n- ’ 




"j ^imV 


1,203 


:lf699 


^;-24385 


17V 


"3,007 


;?-33307 


443> 


14334 


21,997 


.72 


100 


11352 : 


1,439 


14,031 


26,663 


3,306 


3,824 


41,159 


1,885 


11384 


76,742 


51 


11385 


12397 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 



Table 6.—Public regular high school graduates by race/ethnicity and state: School year 1997-98— 
Continued 



State 


American 

Indian/Alaska 

Native 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Hispanic 


Black, 

non- 

Hispanic 


White, 

non* 

Hispanic 


Missouri 


119 


639 


533 


6,234 


44,506 


Montana 


626 


63 


148 


30 


9,789 


Nebraska 


122 


231 


S9S 


724 


18,047 


Nevada 


216 


740 


1,643 


1,0S6 


9,397 


New Hampshire 


— 




— 


— 




New Jersey 


— 


— 










New Mexico 


1,S9S 


228 


7,083 


3S3 


7,270 


New York 


— 


— 










North Carolina 


699 


1,074 


804 


IS, 873 


40,842 


North Dakota* 


307 


SS 


S8 


39 


7,711 


Ohio 


116 


1,343 


1,37S 


10,9S2 


97,425 


Oklahoma 


S,047 


S40 


1,12S 


3,142 


25,359 


Oregon 


390 


1,08S 


1,289 


491 


24,499 


Pennsylvania 


86 


2,327 


2,617 


10,801 


95,088 


Rhode island 


34 


2S4 


600 


462 


6,724 


South Carolina 















South Dakota* 


387 


6S 


S8 


SS 


8375 


Tennessee 


— 


— 


— 







Texas 


604 


6,263 


60,362 


25,16S 


104,792 


Utah 


280 


689 


1,073 


128 


29,246 


Vermont 













.. ■ .i. . 


Virginia 


121 


2,738 


1,649 


13,989 


43,280 


Washington* 


— 


— 


— 


— 




West Virginia 


32 


117 


70 


677 


19,268 


Wisconsin 


S29 


1,190 


1,284 


2331 


52,073 


Wyoming* 


104 


49 


340 


49 


5,874 


Outlying Areas, DOD Dependents Schools, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 




Bureau of Indian Affairs — 
DOD Dependents 


— . 




■ — ■ 




Schools 


— 


— 


— . 







American Samoa 


— 


665 





j 




Guam 


2 


876 


3 


s 


'■ ”'-37& 


Northern Marianas 


— 


372 


— 





2 


Puerto Rico 


— 


— 


29,881 







Virgin Islands 


— 


— 


77 


985 


7 



— Data missing or not applicable. 



*Buieau of Indian Affairs data subtracted from state totals. 

NOTE' Race/ethnicity categories may not sum to total (the SO states and D.C) regular high school graduates for 1997- 
98 if data are reported at different times and/or race/ethnIcity was not reported for some students. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), 'State 
NonRscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education,* 1 998-99. 
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Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education: School Year 1997-98 

Frank Johnson 

This article was originally published as a Statistics in Brief report. The universe dota are from the "Nationai Public Education Financial Survey'* 
(NPEFS), port of the NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), Technical notes and definitions from the originol report hove been omitted. 



About $326 billion of revenues were raised by local, state, 
and federal governments to fund public education for 
grades prekindergarten through 12 in school year 1997-98. 
Current expenditures (those excluding construction, 
equipment, and debt financing) came to 5285 billion. Three 
out of every five current expenditure dollars were spent on 
teachers, textbooks, and other instructional services and 
supplies. An average of $6,189 was spent on each student — 
an increase of 4.5 percent from $5,923 in school year 
1996-97 (in unadjusted dollars). 

These and other financial data on public elementary and 
secondary education are collected and reported each year by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), U.S. 



Department of Education. The data are part of the “National 
Public Education Financial Survey” (NPEFS), one of the 
components of the Common Core of Data (CCD) collection 
of surveys. 

Revenues for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

About $326 billion were collected for public elementary and 
secondary education for school year 1997-98 in the 50 
states and the District of Columbia (table 1). Total revenues 
ranged from a high of around $38 billion in California, 
which serves about 1 out of every 8 students in the nation, 
to a low of about $682 million in North Dakota, which 



Table 1 .^Revenues for public elementary and secondary schools, by source and state; School year 1997-1998 

(In thousands of dollars) 



Revenues, by source 



State 


Total 


Local 


Intermediate 


state 


^ Federal 


United States 


*$325,976,01 1 


*$144,975,957 


$1,152,717 


$157,645,372 


$22301,965 


Alabama 


4,146,629 


1,147,696 


19365 


2^589,826 


1:^389,242 


Alaska 


1,218,425 


.311309 


0 - 


757386 


■ ^149.630 


Arizona 


4,731,675 


1,979,025 


173;i64 


2396,739 


482,748 


Arkansas 


2,600,655 


816,755 


2,885 


1,500,334 


280,682 


California 


38,142,613 


12.058,425 


0 


22,963,395 


3,120,793 


Colorado 


4327326 


2321,459 


7,004 


1379,065 


219.798 


Connecticut 


*5,160,728 


*3,033,194 


0 


1,925,676 


201358 


Delaware 


913,616 


256,165 


0 


588311 


69,240 


District of Columbia 


706,935 


590372 


• r or 


■ O’"*-, 


16363 


Florida : - 


-;r 14,988,118 


6331,728 




. /^Tl,149 


%;T345,240 








. ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' r>* 






Georgia 


.9,041,434 


3,799,419 


0- 


:432536b 




Hawaii 


1382,702 


.30375 


..r 0 


.1^141.002, 


• vlia725 


Idaho 


1320,647 


399.755 


0 


827,955 


92,937 


Illinois 


14,194,654 


9303.852 


„■■ ■ 0.:;. 


4,033,015 


- : 957,788 


Indiana ; 


,33^,407 


3,238360 


.,.51324 


33^331 


:,^63393 


Iowa 


3346,481 


.1345,885 


7,430 


1,715.706 / 


1 ;^ 

9 


Kansas 


3,122338 


1,017.588 


112,360 


1307350 


.1^184,940'' 


Kentucky 


. 3332.068 


1,128,409 


. 0 « 


: 2,427,1 26 


,^^376332 


Louisiana 


*4,494,429 


*1,721,617 


0 


: 2,266,287 


'^^306,525: 


Maine 


1300,635 


759,931 


0 


728,812 


111,892 


Maryland 


6.454,696 


3,602,765 


0 


2,514,141 


337,791 


Massachusetts 


7,893.657 


4,284,907 


0 


3,213,490 


395,259 


Michigan 


14329,715 


3,910,371 


9,571 


9,459303 


95aS69 


Minnesota 


6329,420 


2,580380 


210,495 


3,418,033 


'320313 


Mississippi 


2,407,954 


733,954 


1,116 


1,333368 


339316 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 1 .—Revenues for public elementary and secondary schools, by source and state: School year 1 997-1 998— Continued 

(In thousands of dollars) 



State 






Revenues, by source 






Total 


Local 


Intermediate 


State 


Federal 


Missouri 


6'005,256 


3,216,341 


28,989 


2,384,741 


375,185 


Montana 


1,029,939 


349,327 


92,719 


482,681 


105,211 


Nebraska 


1,964,205 


1,168,186 ’ 


14,456 


650,846 


130,716 


Nevada . 


1,910,794 


1,215,367 


• ^0 


607,846 


87,580 


New Hampshire 


1,364,943 


1,185,395’ : 




127,607 


51,940 


New Jersey 


13,189,983 


. 7,466, 15^/ 


- . 90 


5,246,646 


477,088 


New Mexico 


1,952,452 


284,281 




1,409,495 


258,676 


New York- 


27,782,468 


is;i 10.873 :. 


'' 120,595 


11,038,714 


1,512,286 


North Camlina , 


7,188;615 


1,829,557 : 


: . ■ -r.-O 


4,838,150 


520,907 


North Dakota 


682,419 


310,637 


7,2(34 


28038 


84339 


Ohio 


13,458,095 


7,100,394 


26,568 


5,547,736 


783,397 


Oklahoma 


' 3,416,296 


953,925 


63;828 


2,10333 


295399 


Oregon 


3,883;939 


1,372,113 


58,359 


2,204,918 


248,549 


Pennsylvania 


14,837,945 


8,218,702 


14,135 


5,736309 


868,600 


Rhode Island 


1,264,156 


688,098 


. 0 


507,377 


68,680 


South Carolina 


4,055,072 


1,623,594 


0 


2,087,806 


343,673 


South Dakota 


794,256 


422,764 . 


9,452 


282318 


79,522 


Tennessee 


4,815,833 


2,090,573 


0 


2,299,491 


425,768 


Texas 


24,179,060 


11,593,016 


65,392 


10,675378 


1,845,074 


Utah - 


2,305,397 


738,941 


: 0 


1,406,577 


159,879 


Vermont / 


861,643 


563,319 


-o' 


253,572 


44,752 


Virginia ' 


*7,757,954 


*4,919,794 


. Q 


2,432370 


405,791 


Washington 


6,895,693 


1,904,387; 


1-1 


4,548351 


442,455 


WestVIrginIa , 


2,216)984 


622,308 


773 


1,389,076 


204,827 


Wisconsin 


7,059,759 


2,953,560 


: 0 


3,789,320 


316,879 


Wyoming 


702,001 


269,750 


54,841 


330,208 


47,203 


Outlying areas 












American Samoa 


49,677 


73 


28 


10,897 


38,669 


Guam ^ 


1 73,339 


152,607 


0 


0 


18,100 


Northern Marianas 


58,239 


616 


0 


42,796 


15,242 


Puerto Rico 


2,094,025 


568 


0 


1,520,398 


572,495 


Virgin Islands 


152,499 


117,532 


' 0 


0 


27,719 



*Value contains imputation for missing data, imputed value is less than 2 percent of total revenues in anyone state. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. National figures do not include outlying areas. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),“National Public Education 
Financial Survey," 1 997-98. 



serves about 1 out of every 388 students in the nation. 
Nationally, revenues increased an average of 6.9 percent 
over last year’s revenues of $305 billion (in unadjusted 
dollars).* 

By far, the greatest part of education revenues came from 
nonfederal sources (state, intermediate, and local govern- 
ments), which together provided about $304 billion, or 
93.2 percent of all revenues. The federal government 
contribution to education revenues made up the remaining 
$22 billion. The relative contributions from these levels of 
government can be expressed as portions of the t)^ical 

•Comparisons are based on the previous edition of this Statistics in Brief, which covers 
the 1 996-97 school year: Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education: School Year 1996-1997 (Johnson 1 999). 



o 




education dollar (figure 1). For school year 1997-98, local 
and intermediate sources made up 45 cents of every' dollar 
in revenue; state revenues comprised 48 cents; and the 
remaining 7 cents came from federal sources. 

Among states with more than one school district, revenues 
from local sources ranged from 14.6 percent (New Mexico) 
to 86.8 percent (New Hampshire) of total revenues (table 
2). Hawaii and the District of Columbia have only one 
school district each and thus are not comparable to other 
states. Revenues from state sources also showed a wide 
distribution in their share of total revenues. The state 
revenue share of total revenues was less than 30 percent in 
three states: New Hampshire (9.3 percent), Illinois (28.4 
percent), and Vermont (29.4 percent); and more than 70 
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Figure 1 .—The public education dollar Revenues by source: School year 1 997-98 
Total revenues: $326 

Local and Intemediate 




SOURCE: U.5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of 
Data (CCD), 'National Public Education Financial Survey," 1997-98. 



Table 2. — Percentage distribution of revenues for public elementary and secondary schools, by source and state: 
School year 1997-98 



Within-state percentage distribution 



State 


Total 


Local 


Intermediate 


State 


Federal 


United States* 


100.0 


44.5 . . 


OA 


48.4 


6.8 


Alabama 


lobio 




OS- 


62.5 


9.4 


Alaska 


100,0 


25.6 . - 


.0.0 


62.2 


123 


Arizona 


100.0 


41.8 u 


3.7 


44.3 


10.2 


Arkansas 


100.0 


31.4 


.0.1 


57.7 


10.8 


California 


100.0 


31.6. 


0.0 


60.2 


83 


Colorado 


100.0 


51,3 


0.2 


43.4 


5.1 


Connecticut* 


100.0 


58.8 


0.0 


37.3 


3.9 


Delaware 


100.0 


28.0 


0.0 


64.4 


7.6 


District of Columbia 


100.0 


83.5 


0.0 


0.0 


16.5 


Florida 


100.0 


43.6 


0.0 


48.8 


7.6 


Georgia 


100.0 


42.0 


0.0 


51.2 


6.8 


Hawaii 


100.0 


.2.4 


0.0 


89.0 


8.6 


Idaho 


100.0 


30.3 


0.0 


62.7 


7.0 


Illinois 


100.0 


64.8 . 


0.0 


28.4 


6.7 


Indiana 


100.0 


43:1 


0.7 


51.4 


4.8 


Iowa 


100.0 


43.2 


0.2 


51.3 


5.3 


Kansas 


100.0 


32.6 


3.6 


57.9 


5.9 


Kentucky 


100.0 


28.7 


0.0 


61.7 


9.6 


Louisiana* 


100.0 


38.3 


0.0 


50.4 


11.3 


Maine 


100.0 


47.5 , 


0.0 


45.5 


7.0 


Maryland 


100.0 


55.8 


0.0 


39.0 


5.2 


Massachusetts 


100.0 


54.3 


0.0 


40.7 


5.0 


Michigan 


100.0 


27.3 


0.1 


66.0 


6.6 


Minnesota 


100.0 


39.5 


3.2 


52.3 


4.9 


Mississippi 


100.0 


30.5 


0.0 


55.4 


14.1 


Missouri 


100.0 


53.6 


0.5 


39.7 


6.2 


Montana 


100.0 


33.9 


9.0 


46,9 


103 


Nebraska 


100.0 


59.5 


0.7 


33.1 


6.7 


Nevada 


100.0 


63.6 


0.0 


31.8 


4.6 


New Hampshire 


100.0 


86.8 


,0.0 


9.3 


3.8 


New Jersey 


100.0 


56.6 


0.0 


39.8 


3.6 


New Mexico 


100.0 


14.6 


0.0 


72.2 


13.2 


New York 


100.0 


54.4 


0.4 


39.7 


5.4 


North Carolina 


100.0 


25.5 


0.0 


67.3 


7.2 


North Dakota 


100.0 


45.5 


1.1 


41.1 


12.4 



o 

ERIC 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 2.— Percentage distribution of revenues for public elementary and secondary schools, by source and state: 
School year 1 997>98->Continued 



Within>state percentage distribution 



State 


Total 


Local 


Intermediate 


state 


Federal 


Ohio 


100.0 


?.52.8 


■•6:2;?.' 


41;2 


5.8 


Oklahoma 


100.0 


27.9 


1.9 


61.6 


8,6 


Oregon 


100,0 


'35,3 


■ ;i.5 ■ ?-. 


56.8?.^ 


: 6.4 . 


Pennsylvania. 


100.0 : 






38.7 :v?X- ■ 


■7 "‘' 5 . 9 .“^?^^' 


Rhode island ' . 


ioo .0 


.54.4 


• 0-9 ■?;? . 


40,1’ 




South Carolina 


ioo.o 


' 40 . 0 ' 




513 . ; 


83 


South Dakota?.;.: ‘ ; 


ioo.o 


53.2 




35,6 - 


10 , 0 ;?.. 


' ' ; 


100.0 


' '"'434:>'' 




■ 47 . 7 ;""'^ 


3.8 


Texas ^ . . . . . 


100.0 


47.9 


03 ?: 


443 . 


7.6 , 


Utah ' , 


100.0 


. , 32.1 




61,0 ’ 


6,9 


Vermonf • 


100.0 


? 65.4 


0.6 . 


29.4 


■; . 3.2 


Virglnia^v 


ioo.o: 


63:4? 


■ ? '• ?0.0?;?:';%, 


- 31.4V-1 >.-v 


■ ‘ V, 5,2 '-' :. 


Washington . ;; 


100.0 


27.6 


0.6" 


66:0 


64 


West Virginia 


100.0 


28.1 


0.0 : 


62.7 


.93 


Wisconsin 


. 100.0 


41.8 


0.0 


53,7 


43 


Wyoming 


100.0 


38,4 


7.8 


47.0 


6,7 


Outlying areas .. 

American Samoa 


100.0 


02 


0.1 


.21.9 


77.8 


Guam 


100.0 


89.6 


0.0 


.0.0 


16,4 


Northern Marianas 


100.0 


0.3 


0.0 


73,5 


26.2 


Puerto Rico 


100.0 


0.1 


0 , 0 . 


72,6 


273 


Virgin Islands 


100.0 


81.8 


0,0 


0,0 : 


183 



*Valu6 contains innputation for nnissinQ data. Innput6d value is less than 2 percent of total revenues In any one state. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. National figures do not include outlying areas. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"National Public 
Education Financial Survey," 1 997-98. 



percent in New Mexico (72.2 percent). State revenues in 
Hawaii made up 89.0 percent of total revenues. Federal 
revenues ranged from 3.6 percent in New Jersey to 14.1 
percent in Mississippi. Federal revenues made up 16.5 
percent of total revenues in the District of Columbia. 

Current Expenditures for Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education 

Current expenditures for public education in 1997-98 
totaled about $285 billion (table 3). This represents a $15 
billion (5.6 percent) increase over expenditures in the 
previous school year ($270 billion in unadjusted dollars). 
About $177 billion in current expenditures went for 
instruction. Another $96 billion were expended for a cluster 
of services that support instruction. Over $12 billion were 
spent on noninstructional services. 

When expressed in terms of the typical education dollar, 
instructional expenditures accounted for 62 cents of the 
education dollar for current expenditures (figure 2). 
Instructional expenditures include teachers’ salaries and 
benefits, supplies (e.g., textbooks), and purchased services. 

COPY AVAILABLE 




About 34 cents of the education dollar went for support 
services, which include operation and maintenance of 
buildings, school administration, transportation, and other 
student and school support activities (e.g., student counsel- 
ing, libraries, and health services). Approximately 4 cents of 
every education dollar went to noninstructional activities, 
which include school meals and enterprise activities, such 
as bookstores. 

Most states were closely clustered around the national 
average (61.8 percent) in terms of the share of current 
expenditures that were spent on instruction; all but five 
states and the District of Columbia spent more than 58 
percent of their current expenditures on instruction (table 
4). Three states spent more than two-thirds of their current 
expenditures on instruction. These states were New York 
(68.0 percent), Maine (67.3 percent), and Rhode Island 
(67.1 percent). 

Current Expenditures per Student 

In 1997-98, the 50 states and the District of Columbia 
spent an average of $6,189 in current expenditures for ever)' 
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Table 3.— Current expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools, by function and 
State: School year 1997-98 

(In thousands of dollars) 



Current expenditures, by function 



State 


Total 


Instruction 


Support services Noninstruction 


United States 


'$285,489511 


^$176,522,907 


^$96,473,458 


’$12,493,146 


Alabama 


3,633,159 


2,219,708 


1,157,714 


255,738 


Alaska 


1,092,750 


^622,396 


^433,239 


37,115 


Arizona 


3,740,638 


ai 63,076 


^1350,041 


227321 


Arkansas 


2,149,237 


1,362,690 


635,730 


150317 


California 


32,759,492 


20,033,782 


11,412,151 


1,313359 


Colorado 


3,886,872 


2,247,424 


1,498336 


141,212 


Connecticut 


'4,765,077 


3,031,206 


1,504,057 


'229314 


Delaware 


830,731 


514,269 


275,908 


40,553 


District of Columbia 


647,202 


^283,484 


^339,974 


23,744 


Florida 


12,737,325 


7,500,075 


4,606,310 


630,939 


Georgia 


7,770,241 


4,833,424 


2,492,010 


444,808 


Hawaii 


1,112,351 


712,023 


328320 


71,809 


Idaho 


1,153,778 


717,677 


385,470 


50,631 


Illinois 


12,473,064 


7,568,726 


4,472,681 


431,657 


Indiana 


6,234,563 


3,897,221 


2,061,399 


275,943 


Iowa 


3,005,421 


1,842,537 


1,017,529 


145355 


Kansas 


2,684,244 


1,546,598 


1,002331 


135315 


Kentucky 


3,489,205 


2,133,659 


1,153,036 


202,509 


Louisiana 


’4,030,379 


2,415,114 


1 379365 


'335,700 


Maine 


1,433,175 


964,342 


417333 


50,999 


Maryland 


5,843,685 


3,661,049 


1,901,323 


281,314 


Massachusetts 


7,381,784 


4,899,352 


2,240,641 


241,792 


Michigan 


12,003,818 


7,044,614 


4,604,271 


354,933 


Minnesota 


5,452,571 


3,423,447 


1,804,163 


224,961 


Mississippi 


2,164,592 


1,327,436 


682,395 


154,761 


Missouri 


5,067,720 


3,108,316 


1,740,933 


218,471 


Montana 


929,197 


580,901 


310356 


38,040 


Nebraska 


1,743,775 


M,096,437 


517,114 


^130324 


Nevada 


1,570,576 


944,837 


575,767 


49,972 


New Hampshire 


1,241,255 


^810,161 


^387,633 


^43,461 


New Jersey 


12,056,560 


7,293,294 


4,398,670 


364,597 


New Mexico 


1,659,891 


949,678 


629,290 


80,923 


New York 


25,332,735 


17,220,209 


7,412,444 


700,082 


North Carolina 


6,497,648 


4,072,780 


2,015,605 


409363 


North Dakota 


599,443 


367,1 1 1 


183,738 


48394 


Ohio 


1 1,448,722 


6,752,805 


4,267,606 


428,31 1 


Oklahoma 


3,138,690 


1,860,769 


1,085,992 


191,930 


Oregon 


3,474,714 


2,072,977 


1,281385 


120352 


Pennsylvania 


13,084,859 


8,338,422 


4,261,130 


485307 


Rhode island 


1,215,595 


815,847 


366362 


33,186 


South Carolina 


3,507,017 


2,087,547 


1,202316 


217,154 


South Dakota 


665,082 


409,201 


218310 


36,971 


Tennessee 


4,409,338 


2,867,088 


1,318,057 


224,193 


Texas 


21,188,676 


13,013,001 


7,052,149 


1,123,527 


Utah 


1,916,688 


1,265,282 


541339 


109,767 


Vermont 


749,786 


486,174 


240,947 


22365 


Virginia 


'6,739,003 


4,108,526 


2,275,431 


'355,046 


Washington 


^5,986,648 


^3,520,728 


2,185,775 


280,145 


West Virginia 


1,905,940 


1,181,952 


610363 


113,124 


Wisconsin 


6,280,696 


3,966,885 


2,120,618 


193,193 


Wyoming 


603,901 


366,647 


216,104 


21,150 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 3.— Current expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools, by function and 
state: School year 1997-98->Continued 

(In thousands of dollars) 



Current expenditures, by function 


state 


Total 


Instruction 


Support services Noninstruction 


Outlying areas 

American Samoa 
'.Guam, . ' 

Northern Mananas 
Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands . V , 


33,088 
168,716 : 
56,514. 
1,981,603 . 
131,377^^ 


14,030 
92,318 
45,236 
. 1,394,387, 
78,688 


V n,307 

65,623 / 

7,774 
374,506 

; : 45,926 r. 


7,751. 
10,7752;- . 
"3,504 
212,710,. 
6,763:„~2 



Value contains imputation for missing data. Imputed value is less than 2 percent of total current expendi- 
tures In any one state. 

^Value affected by redistribution of reported values for missing data items, 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), 
"National Public Education Financial Survey," 1997-98. 



Figure 2.^The public education dollar: Current expenditures by functions: School year 1997-98 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data 
(CCD), "National Public Education Financial Survey," 1997-98. 




Table 4.— Percentage distribution of current expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools, 
by function and state: School year 1 997-98 



State 


Total 


.WIthin-state percentage distribution 
Instruction Support services Noninstruction 


United States* . 


100.0 


61.8 


33.8 


4.4 : 


Alabama 


100.0 


61.1 


31.9 


7.0 


Alaska* 


100.0 


57.0 


39.6 


3.4 


Arizona* 


100.0 


57.8 


36.1 


6.1 


Arkansas 


100.0 


63.4 


29.6 


7.0 


California 


100.0 


61.2 


34.8 


4.0 


Colorado 


100.0 


: 57.8 


38.5 


3.6 


Connecticut* 


100.0 


63.6 


31 :6 


4.8 


Delaware 


100.0 


61.9 


33.2 


4.9 


District of Columbia* 


100.0 


43.8 


52.5 


3.7 


Florida 


100.0 


58.9 


36.2 


5.0 



See footnotes on second page of this table.- . 
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Table 4, — Percentage distribution of current expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools, 
by function and state: School year 1 997*98— Continued 



State 


" Total 


WHhin-istate percentage distributiori . : 
Instruction Support services Noninstructiori 


Georgia ; ' ^ ; 


> r 100.0 


622 


■ 32.1 


■5.7- ^ 


Hawaii 


100.0. 


64.0 


293 


,6;5 : 


Idaho 


.100.0 . 


62.2 , 


33.4 . 


4.4 - 


Illinois 


100X) 


60.7 


35.9 


33 


Indiana' .: V 


100.0 : :> 




33,1 V 


■ 4.4';.;' ' 


. Ibwa.;>;:v , , 


./■ 100.0 . 


613 


33.9,: 


4'.8 


. Kansas 

kentucky:,^^'"*'. ' 


100.0 . 


57.6 ' - 


.3734:-.' 


■•5.0 : .r. 


: ^ ioo.o / 




33.0 - 5: • 


\5.8V:u;5''. 


Louisiaha^r^ ^ : 


' 100.0 V 


59;9 <5 


31.7Tv' 


•• “83 ''5; 


Maine.; • " 


100.0 , . 


673 * 


292 : V 


3,6 


Maryland:.' 


ioo!o 


62^6 


323 • 


4.8 


Massachusetts 


100.0 


66,4 


30,4 ' ' 


33 : ; 


MichiganL^V/.e V: 


100.0 


58.7 ; 


38.4 




Minnesota;::, 


100.0 


62.8 


33.1 


4:1 . , 


Mississippi 


100.0 


61.3 : , 


31.5 


7,1 


Missouri; 


.100.0 


61.3 


34.4 


43 


Montana 


100.0 


62.5 


33.4 


4.1 . 


Nebraska* . 


100.0 


62.9 


29.7 


7.5 


Nevada 


100.0 


60.2 


36.7 


3.2 


New Hampshire* . 


100.0 


653 


31.2 


3.5 


NewJereey ' 


15 100.0 


60.5 


363 


3.0 


New Mexico _ \ 


. ; ::100.0 


57.2 


37.9 : 


4.9 - 


NewYork"/ ‘ ; V 


100.0 


68.0 


29.3 


2.8 : . 


North Carpllna. , 


: 100.0 


62.7 


31.0. . 


■ 63-'.; 


North Dakota : ,/ 


100.0 


/ 612 


30.7 


8.1 5 


Ohio V ^ 


100.0 


59.0 


373 


3.7 


Oklahoma 


100.0 


59.3 


34.6 


. 6.1 


Oregon 


100.0 


59.7 


36,9 


3.5 


Pennsylvania 


100.0 


63.7 


32.6 . 


37 


Rhode Island 


100.0 


67.1 


30.2 


, 2.7 


South Carolina 


100.0 


59.5 


34.3 


62 


South Dakota 


100.0 


613 


32.9 


5.6 


Tennessee 


100.0 


' 65.0 


29.9 


5,r 


Texas ' 


100.0 


61.4 


33.3 


5.3 


Utah 


: 100.0 


.66.0 


28.3 


5.7 


Vermont 


’100.0 


64.8 


32.1 


3.0 


Virginia* 


100.0 


61.0 


33.8 


5.3 


Washington* 


100.0 


58.8 


36.5 


4.7 


West Virginia 


100.0 


62.0 


32.1 


5.9 


Wisconsin 


100.0 


63.2 


33.8 


3.1 


Wyoming 


100.0 


60.7 


353 


3.5 


Outlying areas 

American Samoa 


100,0 


42.4 


34.2 


23.4 


Guam.. 


. 100.0 


54.7 


38.9 


6.4 


Northern Marianas 


100.0 


80.0 


13.8 


6.2 


Puerto Rico 


100.0 


69.9 


19.4 


10.7 


Virgin Islands 


. 100.0 


59.9 


34.9 


52 



•Distribution affected by Imputations and redistribution of reported values to correct for missing items. 

NOTE; Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"National 
Public Education Financial Survey," 1997-98. 
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pupil in membership (table 5). This represents a 4.5 percent 
increase in current expenditures per student from the 
previous school year ($5,923 in unadjusted dollars). Four 
states — New Jersey ($9,643), Connecticut ($8,904), New 
York ($8,852), and Alaska ($8,271) — expended more than 
$8,000 per pupil. The District of Columbia, which com- 
prises a single urban district, spent $8,393 per pupil. Only 
one state, Utah, had expenditures of less than $4,000 for 
each pupil in membership ($3,969). The median per pupil 
expenditure was $5,958, indicating that one-half of all 
states educated students at a cost of less than $5,958 per 
student. 



On the average, for every student in 1997-98, about $3,827 
was spent for instructional services, $2,091 was expended 
for support services, and $271 was spent for 
noninstructional purposes. 

Reference 

Johnson, E (1999), Revenue and Expenditures for Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education: School Year 1996-1997 (NCES 1999- 
301). U.S. Department of Education, Washington, DC: National 
Center for Education Statistics. 



Table 5. Student membership and current expenditures per pupil in membership for public elementary and 
secondary schools, by function and state: School year 1997-98 



Current expenditures per pupil in membership 



State 


student 

membership 


Total 


Instruction 


Support 

services 


Noninstruction 


United States 


’46,126,897 


*$6,189 


*$3,827 


*$2,091 


*$271 


Alabama 


'749,207 


*4,849 


*2,963 


*1,545 


*341 


Alaska 


132,123 


8,271 




3,279 


281 


Arizona 


814,113 , 


4,595 


"2,657 


1,658 


279 


Arkansas 


456,497 


4,708 


: 2,985 


1,393 


330 


California 


*5,803,887 


*5,644 


*3,452 


*1,966 


*226 


Colorado 


687,167 


5,656 


3,271 


2,180 


205 


Connecticut 


535,164 


*8,904 


5,664 


2,810 


*429 


Delaware 


111,960 


7,420 


4,593 


2,464 


362 


District of Columbia 


77,1 1 1 


8,393 


^3,676 


M,409 


308 


Florida 


2,294,077 


5,552 


3,269 


2,008 


275 


Georgia 


1,375,980 


5,647 


3,513 


1,811 


323 


Hawaii 


189,887 


5,858 


3,750 


1,730 


378 


Idaho 


244,403 


4,721 


2,936 


1,577 


207 


Illinois 


1,998,289 


6,242 


3,788 


2,238 


216 


Indiana 


986,836 


6,318 


3,949 


2,089 


280 


Iowa 


501,054 


5,998 


3,677 


2,031 


290 


Kansas 


468,687 


5,727 


3,300 


2,139 


289 


Kentucky 


669,322 


5,213 


3,188 


1,723 


303 


Louisiana 


776,813 


*5,188 


3,109 


1,647 


*432 


Maine 


212,579 


6,742 


4,536 


1,966 


240 


Maryland 


830,744 


7,034 


4,407 


2,289 


339 


Massachusetts 


949,006 


7,778 


5,163 


2,361 


255 


Michigan 


1,702,717 


7,050 


4,137 


2,704 


208 


Minnesota 


853,621 


6,388 


4,011 


2,114 


264 


Mississippi 


504,792 


4,288 


2,630 


1,352 


307 


Missouri 


910,613 


5,565 


3,413 


1,912 


240 


Montana 


162,335 


5,724 


3,578 


1,911 


234 


Nebraska 


292,681 


5,958 


^3,746 


1,767 


2445 


Nevada 


296,621 


5,295 


3,185 


1,941 


168 


New Hampshire 


201,629 


6,156 


M,018 


21,923 


2216 


New Jersey 


1,250,276 


9,643 


5,833 


3,518 


292 


New Mexico 


331,673 


5,005 


2,863 


1,897 


244 


New York 


2,861,823 


8,852 


6,017 


2,590 


245 


North Carolina 


1,236,083 


5,257 


3,295 


1,631 


331 


North Dakota 


118,572 


5,056 


3,096 


1,550 


410 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 5.—Student membership and current expenditures per pupil in membership for public elementary and 
secondary schools, by function and state: School year 1997*98— Continued 



Current expenditures per pupil in membership 



State : i 


student 

membership 


Total 


Instruction 


Support 

services 


Noninstruction 


Ohio 


1,847,114 


6^198 ^ : 


3,656 


2,310 


232 


Oklahoma 


623,681 


5,033 : . 


2,984 


1,741 


308 


Oregon, , . 


541,346 


■6,419-:^‘l'' ' 


3,829 


2,367 :;. 


222 


Pennsyi\^nfa ^ r. 


1,815,151 


7;209S, 


4,594 ' 


2348^vV-i.: 


1 267 


'‘-Rhode Isiarid 


153321 


7,928j>;:; 


5,321 


2,391 \ 


216 


South Carolina = ^ 


^659,273 


’532b"Mr-- 


'3;i66J 


'1,824.?fir' 


'329 


South Dakota 


142,443 


■•■.4,669 '■ 


2,873;^ 


y,537-^Ar 


260 : 


Tennessee - 


’893,044 


’4;937.:"^ 


'3,210 


'1,476 


'251 


^Texas-'■••■:'■'• 


3,891,877 ; 


5,444 


3;344 


1312 


289 


Utah ; 


482,957 


3,969 


2,620 


1,122 


227 


Vermont , 


105,984 


7,075 -. V 


4,587: 


2,273 V 


214 


Virginia 


1,110,815 


'6,067' 


3,699- 


2,048 


'320 


Washington £ 


991,235 


^6,040 


^3,552 


2,205 


283 


West Virginia 


301,419 


6,323 


3,921 


2,027 


375 > 


Wisconsin 


881,780 


7,123 


4,499 


2,405 


219 


Wyoming 


97,115 


6,218 


3,775 


2325 


218 


Outlying areas 

American Samoa 


15,214 


2,175 


922 


743 


509 


Guam . 


32,444 


5,200 


2,845 


2,023 


332 


Northern Marianas 


9,246 


6,1 12 V. 


4;892 


841 


379 


Puerto Rico 


617,157 . 


3,211 


2,244 


622 


345 


Virgin Islands - \ 


22,136 


5,932 


3,555 


2,072 


306 



’Value contains imputation for missing expenditure data. 

^Value affected by redistribution of reported expenditure values for missing data items. 
NOTE; Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public 
Education Financial Survey," 1997-98 



Ooto source; The NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education Financial Survey" (NPEFS), 1 996-97 and 1997-98. 

Far technical information, see the complete report: 

Johnson, F. (2000). Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education: School Year 1997-^98 (NCES 2000-348). 

Author affiliation: F. Johnson, NCES. 

For questions about content; contact Frank Johnson (frank Johnson@ed.gov). 

Ta obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-348), visit the NCES Web Site (http://nces.ed.gov) or contact Lena McDowell (lena_mcdovrell@ed.gov). 
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Directory of Public Elementary and Secondary Education Agencies: 1997—98 

Lena McDowell and John Sietsema 

This article describes the directory of the same name. The universe data are primarily from the "Local Education Agency Universe 
Survey/' a component of the NCES Common Core of Data (CCD). 



This directory provides a complete listing of agencies 
responsible for providing free public elementary/secondary 
instruction or education support services in the 50 states, 
District of Columbia, five outlying areas, and Department of 
Defense Dependents Schools (overseas). The agencies are 
organized by state or jurisdiction and, within each state or 
jurisdiction, by agency type. Agencies are divided into six 
types: regular school districts, supervisory union admini- 
strative centers, regional educational service agencies 
(RESAs), state-operated agencies, federally operated 
agencies, and other agencies. ^ 

For each agency, the directory provides one line of informa- 
tion, as reported for the school day closest to October 1 , 
1997. The following information is provided for each 
agency: agency name, address, and phone number; name of 
county; metropolitan status code; grade span; student 
membership (number of students enrolled); number of 



regular high school graduates (1996-97 school year); 
number of students with Individualized Education Pro- 
grams (lEPs) ; number of teachers; and number of schools 
(figure A). Preceding the information on individual agen- 
cies are several tables that provide summary information, 
such as the numbers and percentages of agencies by type, 
size, and state. 



Doto source; The NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), "Local Education 
Agency Universe Survey," 1 997-98. 

For technical information, see the complete directory: 

McDowell, L., and Sietsema, J. (2000). Directory of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education Agencies: 1 997-98 (NCES 2000-367). 

Author offiliotions: L. McDowell and J. Sietsema, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Lena McDowell 
(!ena_mcdowell@edgov). 

To obtain the complete directory (NCES 2000-367), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(httpy/nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-512-1 800). 



Figure A.— Excerpt from listing of public elementary and secondary education agencies 



ALABAMA 


Universe of Public Elementary and Secondary Education Agaicies - Fall 1997 




Name of Agency 




Mailing Address 




Telephone 


Name of County 










Metro V 




Street or P.O. Box 


City 


ZIP 


Nurrber 




Status \ 


Regular School Districts 














MPFRJVUitF. cm SCH DIST 


PO BOX 1487 


ALBERTVILLE 


35950 


256-891-1183 


MARSHALL 


3 dr 


ALEXANDER Cm Cm SCH DIST 


PO BOX 1205 


ALEXANDER cm 


35011 


256-234-5074 


TALLAPOOSA 


3 I 


ANDALUSIA Cm SCH DIST 


122 6TH AVE 


ANIALU5IA 


36420 


334-222-3186 


CCVINGrTCN 


3 1 


ANNISTCN cm SCH DIST 


PO BOX 1500 


ANNISTCN 


36202 


256-231-5000 


CALHOUN 


1 f 


ARAB cm SCH DIST 


PO BOX 740 


ARAB 


35016 


256-586-6011 


MARSHALL 


3 V 


ATHENS cm SCH DIST 


313 E WASHINGTCN ST 


ATHENS 


35611 


256-233-6600 


UMESTCNE 


2 / 


ATIAUA cm SCH DIST 


101 CASE AVE SE 


ATTALLA 


35954 


256-538-8051 


ETOWAH 


2 f 


AUBURN cm SCH DIST 


PO BOX 3270 


AUBURN 


36831 


334-887-2100 


T.TTF 


3 1 


AUTAUGA OOUNIY SCH DIST 


153 W 4TH ST 


FRAnVUiLE 


36067 


334-365-5706 


AUTAUGA 


2 1 


BALDWIN COUNTY SCH DIST 


175 OXJRIHOUSE SQ 


BAY MENEITE 


36507 


334-937-0308 


BAIilnTN 


2 1 


BARBOUR COUNTY SCH DIST 


PO BOX 429 


CIAYTCN 


36016 


334-775-3453 


BARBOUR 


3 f 


BESSEMER Cm SCH DIST 


PO BOX 1230 


BESSEMER 


35021 


205-481-9800 


JEEFERSCN 


1 1 


BIBB CJOUNTY SCH DIST 


103 SOUTH ST 


CENIREVILLE 


35042 


205-926-9881 


BIBB 


3 1 


BIRMINGHAM Cm SCH DIST 


PO BOX 10007 


BIRMINGHAM 


35202 


205-583-4600 


JEFFERSON 


1 \ 


BLdUNT COUNTY SCH DIST 


PO BOX 578 


CNBCNTA 


35121 


205-625-4102 


BLOUNT 


2 \ 


BREWIGN cm SCH DIST 


811 BELLEVILLE AVE 


BREWION 


36426 


334-867-8400 


ESCAMBIA 


3 / 


BOLLOCK COUNTY SCH DIST 


PO BOX 231 


UNICN SPRINGS 


36089 


334-738-2860 


BULLOCK 


3 1 


BUILER COUNTY SCH DIST 


215 AEMINISIRATTVE CR GREENVILLE 


36037 


334-382-2665 


BUTLER 


3 f 


CAIHXIN COUNTY SCH DIST 


PO BCX 2084 


ANNISTCN 


36202 


256-236-7641 


CALHOUN 


2 1 


„„,^MBERS COUNTY SCH DIST 


BOX 408D 


TAP&vmMV 


36862 


334-864-9343 


CHAMBERS 


3 ^ 



SOURCE: U.5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Directory of Public Elemer^tary and Secondary Education Agencies: 1997-98 (NCES 2000-367). 
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Student Data Handbook for Elementary, Secondary, and 
Early Childhood Education: 2000 Edition 

Oona Cheung and Beth Aronstamm Young 

This article was ariginally published as the Executive Summary afthe handbaak afthe same name. This handbaak helps ta pramate 
camparability af data at the lacal, state, and natianal levels, including data reparted in the Camman Care af Data (CCD) surveys. 



To make appropriate, cost-effective, and timely decisions 
about students, educators must have accurate and complete 
information. Recognizing this need, most education systems 
have moved from paper documents in filing cabinets to 
automated student information systems. These systems 
provide teachers and others concerned with effective 
program design with day-to-day access to information about 
the students’ background, learning experiences, and 
performance. They also provide the flexibility necessary to 
supply aggregate data to school boards, state and federal 
governments, and other interested parties and to conduct 
program evaluations. To be effective, however, these 
systems must record data accurately and comparably for all 
students, in all places, and at all times. 

The Student Data Handbook for Elementary, Secondary, and 
Early Childhood Education was developed by the U.S. 
Department of Education’s National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) to provide guidance concerning the 
consistent maintenance of student information. This 
handbook is useful to public and private education agen- 
cies, schools, early childhood centers, and other educational 
institutions, as well as to researchers involved in the 
collection of student data. In addition, the handbook may 
be useful to elected officials and members of the public 
interested in student information. This handbook is not, 
however, a data collection instrument, nor does it reflect 
any type of federal data maintenance requirements. It is 
presented as a tool to help the public and the American 
school system make information about students more 
useful and effective in meeting student needs. 

This handbook was developed with the assistance of local, 
state, and federal education representatives and researchers. 
The definitions included are consistent with current state 
and local practice, national standards movements, and 
federal reporting requirements. The terms, definitions, and 
procedures represent a consensus of what is considered 
“best practice” in data collection; they should be interpreted 
and applied according to local, state, and federal reporting 



requirements and restrictions for confidentiality and 
security. 

Standard Data Elements and Definitions 

The data elements included in this handbook represent the 
types of student information that could be collected and 
maintained in permanent or temporary student records, 
whether in paper format or in an automated database. An 
attempt has been made to be as complete as possible, with 
the understanding that many data elements will not be 
needed for all students. Data elements are presented in nine 
areas: 

■ personal information; 

■ enrollment; 

■ school participation and activities; 

■ nonschool and postschool experience; 

■ assessment; 

■ transportation; 

■ health conditions; 

■ special program participation and student support 
services; and 

■ discipline. 

Each data element is defined, and lists of options and 
definitions are included where applicable. Data elements are 
also associated with the entities to which they pertain, such 
as persons, places, or things, about which data may be 
stored. 

Recommendations for Building a Student 
Record System 

This handbook provides guidelines for designing student 
recordkeeping systems for use by schools, school districts, 
state education agencies, and other educational institutions. 

Included is a discussion of the benefits of a well-designed 
student record system, as well as potential uses of such a 
system at the school, district, or state level. Also included is 
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a description of a step-by-step process for designing an 
effective student record system. 

Focus on State and Local Student Record 
Applications 

Communication among various levels of the education 
system is increasingly important. More and more, states are 
requiring that schools or districts submit portions of 
student records to the state. Another grovring trend is the 
electronic transmission of student records when students 
svsdtch schools/districts or apply to postsecondary institu- 
tions. This revision of the handbook adds detail about 
automating and exchanging electronic records, vrith 
suggestions for formatting data elements and arranging 
them in a logical and flexible design. 

References to Other Related Documents 

This handbook, in conjunction with other NCES docu- 
ments, provides state and local education officials with 
important tools for designing and implementing automated 
information systems. Recent NCES documents dealing vrith 
the confidentiality of student records, decision making 
about the installation of technology, and ensuring security 
of technology are important adjuncts to this handbook. 

Organization of the Handbook 

Chapter 1 provides the user with an introduction to the 
handbook and its uses. 

Chapter 2 contains a more detailed description of the 
handbook’s contents and uses of the handbook. Listings of 
other related documents that could be useful are also 
included. In anticipation of future updates, a description of 
the process for implementing suggested changes has been 
included. 

Chapter 3, “Building a Student Record System,” discusses 
the collection, use, and dissemination of data and informa- 
tion about individual students and how student record 
systems can benefit the students and the school system. 



Chapter 4, “Data Elements and Definitions,” includes a 
complete list of data terms (with definitions) considered 
important to the management of schools and the provision 
of services to students. Each entity listed refers to some- 
thing, or someone, about which data should be maintained. 
Each data element refers to a particular aspect of student 
data for which some need was perceived vrithin the school 
system. A definition is included for each entity and data 
element. 

Chapter 5 describes possible applications of the handbook. 
A table is provided that includes information about data 
element type and field length, attributes that could be 
useful to readers designing a data collection system, a 
survey, or a reporting format. 

Following the glossary and index are 12 appendices that 
contain important supplemental information. The appendi- 
ces include comprehensive lists of coding options for some 
of the data elements in chapter 4. Included are code 
designations for states and outlying areas, countries, 
languages, occupational groupings, medical conditions and 
treatments, and listings of federal education programs and 
the names of those who contributed to the development of 
this revision. 

This 2000 edition of the Student Data Handbook updates the 
1994 edition. Beginning vrith this edition, the handbook 
will be updated annually, with re\dsions posted on the 
NCES Web Site. 



Author offWotions:0. Cheung, Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO);B.A. Young, NCES. 

For questions obout content, contact Beth Aronstamm Young 
ibeth_young@ed.gov). 

To obtoin the complete hondbook (NCES 2000-343), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7B27), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-512-1800). 
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Trends in the Reading Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 



This article was originally published os on Indicator of the Month, token from The Condition of Education: 1 999. The sample survey data ore 
from the Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) Long-Term Trend Assessment. 



Reading ability is essential to students’ educational progress. 
Since the early 1970s, the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) has assessed the trends in students’ 
reading performance. These trends provide a picture of how 
student performance in reading has changed over time, 
specifically among students of different ages and racial/ 
ethnic groups. 

■ For 9- and 13-year-olds, average reading scores 
improved slightly between 1971 and 1980 and 
showed little or no change between 1980 and 1996 
(table la). Scores for 17-year-olds have remained 
relatively consistent since 1971. 

■ Females outscored males in reading performance 
across all age groups (table la). 

■ During these periods, reading scores of black and 
Hispanic students were lower than those of white 
students for all age groups (table lb and figure la). 
However, the black-while score gap, in particular, 
changed over time. For all age groups, the gap 



decreased between 1971 and 1988, yet showed no 
significant change between 1988 and 1996 for 9- 
and 17-year-olds and increased for 13-year-olds 
(figure lb). 



Data source:Jhe National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
1996 Long-Term Trend Assessment. 

For technical information, see 

National Center for Education Statistics. (1999). The Cond/f/on of 
Education: /999(NCES 1999-022). 

For complete supplemental and standard error tables, see either 

• the electronic version of The Condition of Education: 1 999 (http:// 
nces.ed.gov/pubs99/condition99/), or 

• volume 2 of the printed version: The Condition of Education: 1999 
Supplemental and Standard ErrorTables (NCES 2000-016). 

For questions about content, contact John Wirt (john_wirt@ed.gov). 

To obtain this Indicator of the Month (NCES 2000-006), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Web Site 
(h ttp://nces. ed.gov). 
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Table la.— Average reading performance (scale score), by sex and age: 1971-96 



Year 




Total 






Male ; : 






Female . 




Age9 


Age13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Agel3 


Age 17 


1971 


208 


255 


285 


201 


250 


279 


214 


.261 


291 


1975 


210 


256 


286 


204 


250 


280 


216 


262^ 


291 


1980 


215 


259 


286 


2io 


254 


282 


220 


263 


289 


1984 




257 


289 


208 


253 


284 


214 


262 , : 


2^^ 


1988 


212 


258 


2^0; 


208 


252 


286 V 


216 


,26i / 


294' 


1990 


209 


257 


290 


204 


251 


284 


215 


263 


.297 


1992 


211 


260. 


290 


206,: 


254 


, 284 : 


215 


265 


.296; 


1994 


211 


258 


288 


207 


251 


282 


215. 


266' 


295 


1996 


212 


259 


287 


207 


253 


280 


218 


265 


294 



Table 1b.— Average reading performance (scale score), by race/ethnicity and age: 1971-96 



Year 




White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1971 


214 


261 


291 


170 


222 


239 











1975 


217 


262 


293 


181 


226 


241 


183 


232 


252 


1980 


221 


264 


293. 


189 


233 


243 


190 


237 


261 


1984 


218 


263 


295 


186 


236 


264 


187 


240 


268 


1988 


218 


261 


295 


189 


243 


274 


194 


240 


271 


1990 


217 


262 


297 


182 


242 


267 


189 


238 


275 


1992 


218 


266 


297 


185 


238 


261 


192 


239 


271 


1994 


218 


265 


296 


185 


234 


266 


186 


235 


263 


1996 


220 


267 


294 


190 


236 


265 


194 


240 


265 



— Not available. 



NOTE:The reading performance scale has a range from 0 to 500. A score of 300 implies an ability to find, understand, summarize, and explain relatively complicated 
literary and inforniational material. A score of 250 implies an ability to search for specific information, interrelate ideas, and make generalizations about literature, 
science, and social studies materials. A score of 200 implies an ability to understand, combine ideas, and make inferences based on short, uncomplicated passages about 
specific or sequentially related information. A score of 1 50 implies an ability to follow brief written directions and carry out simple, discrete reading tasks. 

SOURCE: tl .5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, (1997, revised in 1998) NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress (NCES 97-985). 
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Figure la.— Average reading performance, by age and race/ethnicIty: 1971-96 




Figure 1 b.— Difference in average reading performance (scale scores) between white and black students, by age: 1 971-96 



Point 

difference 



Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 




NOTErThe reading performance scale has a range from 0 to 500. A score of 300 implies an ability to find, understand, summarize, and explain relatively 
complicated literary and informational material. A score of 250 Implies an ability to search for specific information, interrelate ideas, and make generalizations 
about literature, science, and social studies materials. A score of 200 implies an ability to understand, combine ideas, and make inferences based on short, 
uncomplicated passages about specific or sequentially related information. A score of 150 implies an ability to follow brief written directions and carry out 
simple, discrete reading tasks. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, (1997, revised in 1 998) NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress (NCES 97-985). 
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Teacher Use of Computers and the Internet in Public Schools 

Cassandra Rowand 

This article was originally published as a Stats in Brief report* The sample survey data are from the "Survey on Public School Teachers Use of 
Computers and the Internet," conducted through the NCES Fast Response Survey System (FRSS). 



Since 1994, the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) has documented the large increase in access to 
computers and the Internet in the nation’s public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools (Williams 2000). This increase 
has led to a need to understand the extent and types of 
teacher use of computers and the Internet, as well as 
teachers’ perceptions of their own preparedness to use these 
tools in their classes. To address these critical information 
needs, NCES commissioned a survey using the Fast Re- 
sponse Survey System (FRSS) that was conducted in the 
spring of 1999. The survey found that 99 percent of full- 
time regular public school teachers reported they had access 
to computers or the Internet somewhere in their schools. 
This Stats in Brief focuses on those teachers. 

How Do Teachers Use Computers and the 
Internet at School? 

Teachers were asked the degree to which they used comput- 
ers or the Internet to prepare for and manage their classes. 
Thirty-nine percent of public school teachers with access to 
computers or the Internet in their classroom or elsewhere 



indicated they used computers or the Internet a lot to create 
instructional materials, and 34 percent reported using 
computers a lot for administrative recordkeeping (table 1). 
Less than 10 percent of teachers reported using computers 
or the Internet to access model lesson plans or to access 
research and best practices. 

Newer teachers were more likely to use computers or the 
Internet to accomplish various teaching objectives. Teachers 
with 9 or fewer years of teaching experience were more 
likely than teachers with 20 or more years of experience to 
report using computers or the Internet a lot to communi- 
cate with colleagues (30 percent with 3 or fewer years and 
30 percent with 4 to 9 years, vs. 19 percent with 20 or more 
years) and gather information for lessons (21 and 22 
percent vs. 11 percent for the same three groups). Also, 
teachers with 4 to 9 years of teaching experience were more 
likely to report they used computers or the Internet a lot to 
create instructional materials (47 percent) than were 
teachers with 20 or more years of experience (35 percent). 



Table 1 . Percent of teachers indicating they use computers or the Internet a lot at school to accomplish various objectives, by school and teacher 
characteristics: 1999 



School and teacher 
characteristics . 


Create 

instructional 

materials 


Admini- 

strative 

record- 

keeping 


Commu- 

nicate 

with 

colleagues 


Gather 
information 
for planning 
lessons 


Multi- 

media 

classroom' 

-presen- 

tations 


Access ; 
research 
and best 
practices 
for teaching 


Communi- 
. cate with 
parents or 
students 


Access 
model 
lesson 
plans : 


Ail public school teachers with 
















access to computers or the 
















. . .. ■' " 


internet at school ^ 


39 




23 


16 


■-■8 


,;./7 ■' 






Teaching experience 


















3 or fewer years : 


43 


38 


30 


21 


Mo 


'"••ri".'-: ■■ 




1.1 . <' • 


4-9 years 


47 . 


38 


30 


22 


8 


■ 10, 


'.'.’;io ■. ' 'I 


/ 8 


10-^19 years , 


.38 


- 35 


22 


14 


9 




6‘'" 


6 


20 or more years 


35 


30 


19 


11 


6 


5 




5 . 


School instructional level 


















Elementaiy school'.; 


. 37'^', ; 


^■029 


;• 25 


14 : ^ 


7 








. Secondary school ' 


- 44 


47 


21 


19 


.V 8 


8 ' 






Percent of students in school 














' • ■ ' 




eligible for free or reduced- 


















price school lunch 


















Less than 1 1 percent 


52 


43 


31 


20 


' 11 


9 


9 


8 


1 1 “30 percent 


42 


37 


27 


19 


7 


9 


■ 8 


8 


31-49 percent 


35 


36 


23 


.13 


6 


5 


• 6 


4 


50-70 percent 


35 


-30 


15 


.10 


8 


5 


: 4 


4 


71 percent or more 


32 


24 


19 


15 


: 8 


7 


5 


8 



NOTE: Less than 1 percent of all public school teachers reported no computers or Internet were available to them anywhere in their school.These teachers were not included 
In the estimates presented in this table. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Survey on Public School Teachers Use of Com outers and the 
Internet," FRSS 70, 1999. 
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Teacher Use of Computers and the Internet in Public Schools 



Teachers’ use of computers or the Internet at school varied 
for some types of uses by school poverty level (the percent- 
age of students in the school eligible for free or reduced- 
price lunches). Teachers in schools with a school poverty 
level of less than 1 1 percent were more likely to use 
computers or the Internet a lot for creating instructional 
materials (52 percent) than teachers in schools with a 
school poverty level of 71 percent or more (32 percent). 
This pattern also held for teachers who used computers for 
administrative recordkeeping (43 vs. 24 percent for the 
same groups). 

How Do Teachers Direct Their Students to Use 
Computers and the Internet? 

Sixty-six percent of public school teachers reported using 
computers or the Internet for instruction during class time 
(table 2). Forty-one percent of teachers reported assigning 
students work that involved computer applications such as 
word processing and spreadsheets to a moderate or large 
extent; 31 percent of teachers reported assigning practice 



drills and 30 percent reported assigning research using the 
Internet to a moderate or large extent (table 2). 

The ways teachers direct students to use computers or the 
Internet varied by instructional level, school poverty level, 
and hours of professional development. Elementar)' school 
teachers were more likely than secondary school teachers to 
assign students practice drills using computers (39 vs. 12 
percent) and to have their students use computers or the 
Internet to solve problems (31 vs. 20 percent). Secondary 
school teachers, however, were more likely to assign 
research using the Internet (41 vs. 25 percent). Teachers in 
the lowest poverty schools were more likely to report 
assigning students work involving computer applications, 
research using CD-ROMs, and research using the Internet to 
a moderate or large extent than teachers in the highest 
poverty schools (table 2). 

Teachers with more professional development in the use of 
computers and the Internet over the last 3 years were more 



Table 2. Percent of teachers reporting using computers or the Internet for instruction and the percent assigning various uses to students to a moderate or 
large extent, by school and teacher characteristics: 1 999 





y,- • • 






Teacher assigns to a moderate or large extent 








Schboland teacher 
characteristics 5 


Teacher 
uses for 
classroom 
Instruction 


Computer 

appli- 

cations' 


Practice 

drills 


Research Solve 

using the problems and 
Internet . analyze data 


Research 

using 

CD-ROM 


Produce 

multimedia 

reports/ 

projects 


Graphical 
presen- 
tations of 
materials 


Demon- 

strations/ 

simulations 


Corre- 
spond with 
others^ 


All public sciidpl 
teachers ^tht 
access to computers or 






















the internet at school 


66 


; 41 . . 


31 


30 




27 


24 


19 


17 


7 


School Instructionallevei 






















Elemehtary school ' 


68 


41 


39 


v^25 


31 . 


27 


22 


17 


15 


7 


Secondary school 


60 


^ 42 ■ 


12 


'r 41 


20 


27 


27 


23 


,C21 


7 


Percent of students In 






















. school eligible for free or \ 
reduced-price school lunch 
Lessthan 11 percent 71 


55 


26 


39 


25 


32 


29 


26 


22 


7 


1 1-30 percent 


' 65 


45 


29 


35 


29 


27 


23 


18 


16 


9 


31-49 percent 


.65 


39 


33 . 


; 29 


26 


30 


23 


16 


17 


11 


50-70 percent 


62 


33 


33 


25 


27 


24 


25 


19 


13 


5 


71 percent or more 


64 


■ 31 


35 


18 


27 


19 


22 


19 


16 


3 


Hours of professional 
development : 






















O hqurs ' 


41 


21 


19 


20 


14 


16: 


16 


10 


8 


4 


1-8hpurs 


56 


36 


26 


28 


24 


24 


20 


16 


13 


7 


9-32 hours 


72 


47 


35 


32 


30 


31- 


26 


21 


19 


8 . 


More than 32 hours 


82 


-55 


43 


42 


41 


34 


37 


31 


29 


9 



'Use computer applications such as word processing, spreadsheets, etc. 



^Correspond with experts, authors, students from other schools, etc., via e-mail or Internet. 

^Professional development in the use of computers or the Internet within the last 3 years. 

NOTE: Less than 1 percent of all public school teachers reported no computers or Internet were available to them anywhere in their school.These teachers were not included In 
the estimates presented in this table. 

Imernef'FRSS 7^^^^ Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System,"Survey on Public School Teachers Use of Computers and the 
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likely to assign students various types of work involving 
computers or the Internet. For example, teachers with more 
than 32 hours of professional development were more likely 
to assign problem solving (41 percent) than were teachers 
with 0 hours (14 percent) or those with 1 to 8 hours (24 
percent), graphical presentations (31 compared with 10 and 
16 percent for the same groups), and demonstrations or 
simulations (29 compared with 8 and 13 percent for the 
same groups). 

How Well Prepared Do Teachers Feel They Are 
to Use Computers and the Internet in Their 
Teaching? 

When teachers 'were asked to focus specifically on the 
variety of potential uses of computers or the Internet in the 



classroom, 23 percent of public school teachers reported 
feeling well prepared and an additional 10 percent reported 
feeling very well prepared to use computers and the 
Internet in their teaching (table 3).* Teachers who reported 
assigning students work that involved corresponding with 
experts, authors, or students from other schools were more 
likely to report feeling very well prepared to use computers 
and the Internet than teachers who assigned practice drills 
to a moderate or large extent (30 vs. 14 percent). 

Teachers vrith fewer years of experience and those with 
more hours of professional development felt better prepared 

*These figures differ somewhat from those presented in a previous report (Lewis et al. 
1999) containing similar information. These differences are discussed in a report to be 
released in summer 2000. 



Table 3. Percentage distribution of teachers with access to computers or the Internet at school according to the level of preparedness they 
feel to use computers and the Internet, by school and teacher characteristics: 1 999 



School and teacher 
characteristics 


Not at all 
prepared 


Somewhat 

prepared 


Well 

prepared 


Very well 
prepared 


All public school teachers with access to computers 
orthe Internet at school 


13 


53 


23 


10 


School instructional level 










Elementary school ' 


12 


55 


23 


~ 10 


Secondary school 


: 15 


50 


23 


12 


Percent of students eligible for free or reduced-price school lunch 
Less than 1 1 percent ; 


10 


53 


25 


12 


11-30 percent 


13 


52 


25 


10 


31-49 percent 


14 


51 


24 


10 


50-70 percent 


16 


58 


16 


10 


71 percent or more . 


13 


55 


22 


' :10 


Teaching experience 

3 or fewer years ^ 


10 


46 


31 


13 


4-9 years 


10 


49 


28 


13 


10-19 years 


14 


55 


21 


10 


# 20 or more years 


16 


58 


19 


8 


Hours of professional development^ 
0 hours 


32 


46 


15 


6 


1-8 hours 


19 


55 


20 


6 


9-32 hours 


4 


61 


25 


10 


More than 32 hours 


1 


32 


37 


29 


Type of work assigned to a moderate or large extent 
Use computer applications such as word processing, 
. spreadsheets, etc 


4 


45 


33 


19 


Practice drills 


4 


54 


27 


14 


Research using the Internet 


4 


43 


34 


19 


Solve problems/analyze data 


3 


49 


29 


19 


Research using CD-ROM 


3 


42 


33 


21 


Produce multimedia reports/projects 


5 


38 


33 


24 


Graphical presentation of materials 


4 


38 


35 


22 


Demonstrations/simulations 


2 


34 


37 


28 


Correspond with experts, authors, students from other 
schools, etc, via e-mail or Internet 


4 


32 


34 


30 



•Professional development in the use of computers or the Internet within the last 3 years. 



NOTE: Less than 1 percent of all public school teachers reported no computers or Internet were available to them anywhere In their school.These teachers were 
not included in the estimates presented in this table. Percentages may not add to 1 00 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, “Sun/ey on Public School Teachers Use of 
Computers and the Internet," FRSS 70, 1 999. 
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to use computers and the Internet for classroom instruc- 
tion. Teachers with 3 or fewer years of teaching experience 
were more likely to feel well prepared to use computers and 
the Internet than teachers with 20 or more years of experi- 
ence (31 vs. 19 percent). Teachers with more than 32 hours 
of professional development in the use of computers and 
the Internet within the last 3 years were more likely to 
report feeling very well prepared than teachers who had 
received 0 to 32 hours of formal professional development 
(29 vs. 6 to 10 percent). Teachers without recent profes- 
sional development were more likely to report feeling not at 
all prepared to use computers and the Internet in class- 
rooms than teachers who had received 1 or more hours of 
professional development. 

A more extensive discussion of the results of this survey 
will be available in a report forthcoming in summer 2000. 
The report will focus on the relationships between school 
characteristics such as school level, school poverty level, 
school location, and school size and uses of computers and 
the Internet. 
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Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment 



This article was ariginaiiy published as an Indicator of the Month, taken fram The Condition of Education: 1999. The universe data are from 
the NCE5 Camman Care of Data (CCD), and the projected data are from Projections of Education Statistics to 2008. 



School enrollment is one measure of the size of the educa- 
tional system and of the demand for teachers, buildings, 
and educational resources. Past trends and projected future 
changes in the composition of enrollment across levels of 
education and regions of the country, as well as between 
public and private schools, indicate the amount of resources 
the nation requires. 

■ Total (public and private) elementary and secondary 
school enrollment increased considerably during the 
late 1980s and 1990s, reaching an all-time high of 
52.7 million in 1998 (derived from table 1 and figure 
1). This increase followed declining total enrollment 
in elementary and secondary schools during the 
1970s and early 1980s (from 51.3 million in 1971 to 
44.9 million in 1984). 



■ Total elementary and secondary school enrollment is 
projected to increase by 3 percent (to 54.3 million) 
between 1998 and 2008. 

■ Secondary school enrollments (grades 9-12) are 
projected to increase by 11 percent for both public 
and private schools between 1998 and 2008, while 
enrollment in prekindergarten through grade 8 is 
projected to decrease slightly. 

■ Total public school enrollment is projected to 
increase in the South and West (by 4 and 1 1 percent, 
respectively) but to decrease in the Northeast and 
Midwest (by 1 and 3 percent, respectively) between 
1998 and 2008 (table 2 and figure 2). 



Table 1 .—Elementary and secondary school enrollment, by control and grade level of school, with projections: Fall 1 970-2008 



(In thousands) 



‘Year/period 




Public schools 






Private schools’ 




Grades 

Pre-K-12 


Grades 

Pre-K-8 


Grades 

9-12 


Grades 

Pre-K-12 


Grades 

Pre-K-8 


Grades 

9-12 


1970 


45 r 894 


32,558 


13,336 


5,363 


4,052 


1.311 


1988 


40 , 1.89 


28,501 


11,687 


5,241 


4,036 


1.206 


1998 


46,792 


33,522 


13,270 


5,927 


4,588 


1.339 






Projected^ 






Projected^ 




2008 


48,201 


33,455 


14,746 


6,067 


4,579 


1,488 




Percentage change 


Percentage change 


1970-88 


- 12.4 


- 12.5 


- 12.4 


- 2.3 


- 0.4 


- 8.0 




Projected percentage change 


Projected percentage change 


1988-98 


16.4 


17.6 


13.5 


13.1 


13.7 


11;0 


1998-2008 


3.0 


- 0.2 


11.1 


2.4 


- 0.2 


11.1 



’Beginning in fall 1980,data include estimates for the expanded universe of private schools. 

^Enrollment includes students in kindergarten through grade 1 2 and some nursery school students. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: (1999) Digest of Education Statistics: /99S (NCES 1999-036) (based on 
Common Core of Data); and (1998) Projections of Education Statistics to 2008 (NCES 98-016). 
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Table2— Public elementary and secondary school enrollment, by region, with projections: Fall 1980-2008 

(In thousands) 



Fall of year 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 


West 


1980 


8,215 - r ' 


10,698 


14,134 


7,831 


1988 


7,208 


9,846 


14,491 


8,644 


1990 . ri 


7,282 n 


9,944 


14,807 


9,184 . 


1995 . . 


7,894 J: 


10,512 


16,118 


10316 


1998t. 

' V2008.^/-V<i_/ 


a2is 
• 8;100;, 


10,680 
10,344 . _ 


16,864 

17,50V^- 


11,033 

12,257" 






Project^ percentage change \ 




1988-98 ' V . 


14.0 


- 8.5 . ' ^ ' 


16.4 


27.6 


1^8-2008 


-1.4 




3.8 


11.V 



Projected enrollment. Enrollment includes students in kindergarten through grade 12 and some nursery school 
students. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: (1 999) Digest of Education Statistics: 
1998 (NCES 1999-036) (based on Common Core of Data);and (1998) Projections of Education Statistics fo 2008 (NCES 
98-016). 




NOTE: Enrollment Includes students In kindergarten through grade 12 and some nursery school students. Beginning in fall 1980, data include estimates for the expanded 

iinivorcA nf rkn\/:»ra c<-Knnlc r 



Center for Education Statistics: (1999) Digest of Education Statistics: 1998 (NCES 1999-036) (based on Common Core of Data)- 
and {y99S) Projections of Education Statistics to 2008 {t^CES 98-016). 
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Figure 2.— Projected percentage change in public elementary and secondary school enrollment, by region: Fall 1 988-2008 




NOTE: Enrollment includes students in kindergarten through grade 1 2 and some nursery school students. Beginning in fall 1 980, data include estimates for the expanded universe 
of private schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: (1999) Digest of Education Statistics: 7998 (NCE5 1999-036) (based on Common Core of Data); and 
(1 998) Projections of Education Statistics to 2008 (NCES 98-016), 



Doto sources: The NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), various years; and Projections of Education Statistics to 2008 (NCES 98-016). 

For technicolinformotion, see 

National Center for Education Statistics. (1 999). The Condition of Education: 1999 (NCES 1 999-022). 

For complete supplemental and standard error tables, see either 

• the electronic version of The Condition of Education: 1 999 (httpJ/nces,ed,gov/pubs99/condition99/index.html), or 

• volume 2 of the printed version: The Condition of Education: 1 999 Supplemental and Standard Error Tables (NCES 2000-01 6). 

For questions obout content, co nta ct J o h n Wirt (/ohn_ wirt@ed.gov). 

To obtoin this Indicotor of the Month (NCES 2000-008), call the toll-free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Web Site (http://nces.ed.gov). 
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Descriptive Summary of 1995-96 Beginning Postsecondary Students: 
Three Years Later, With an Essay on Students Who Start at 
Less-Than-4-Year Institutions 

Lutz Berkner, Laura Horn, and Michael Clune 

This article was ariginally published as the Fareward and Executive Summary afthe Statistical Analysis Repart afthe same name. The sample 
survey data are fram the NCE5 Beginning Pastsecandary Students Langitudinai Study (BPS), 



This report provides a description of the data collected in 
the first follow-up of the 1996 Beginning Postsecondary 
Students Longitudinal Study (BPS: 1996/1 998). The study is 
based on a sample of students who began their postsecond- 
ary education in 1995-96 and were initially interviewed in 
1996 as part of the National Postsecondary Student Aid 
Study (NPSAS:1996). These first-time beginning students 
were interviewed again in mid-1998, about 3 years after 
they had started their postsecondar)^ education. A major 
purpose of BPS is to provide information about the persis- 
tence of beginning students in postsecondary education and 
their attainment of any certificates or degrees at different 
types of institutions. 



The report begins with an essay, which is followed by a 
compendium of tables. Because most students who began in 
1995-96 would not have been enrolled long enough to 
complete a bachelorls degree at the time of the follow-up 
survey in 1998, the essay focuses on the persistence and 
attainment of students enrolled in programs leading to 
associate's degrees and vocational certificates at less-than-4- 
year institutions. In particular, it compares the outcomes of 
students in public institutions with those in private for- 
profit institutions 3 years after they first enrolled. 

The compendium contains supplemental tables detailing 
persistence and attainment by various types of institutions. 
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It also includes summary findings and tables about the 
characteristics of beginning students, with a particular 
emphasis on employment. 

Enrollments and Persistence at 
Different Types of Institutions 

Of the roughly 3 million students who first enrolled in 
postsecondary education in 1995-96, about 40 percent 
began in 4-year institutions (usually in bachelor’s degree 
programs), but the majority began at less-than -4-year 
institutions, including 50 percent at 2-year institutions and 
about 10 percent at less- than- 2-year institutions (figure A). 
Less-than-2-year institutions offer only vocational certifi- 
cate programs that can be completed in anywhere from a 
few months to just under 2 years.^ Two-year institutions 
offer both certificates and associate’s degrees that require 2 
to 3 years of full-time enrollment. The students who started 
at these less-than-4-year institutions in 1995-96 could have 
completed a certificate or associate’s degree program by 



1998, while those in 4-year bachelor’s degree programs 
would normally just be completing their junior year of 
college. 

Persistence and attainment of students at 4-year, 

2-year, and less-than-2-year institutions 

Attainment means that the student completed a program and 
earned a degree, defined broadly as including certificates. 
Persistence refers to all those who continued to be enrolled 
until they completed a program, and therefore includes 
those who attained a degree. Students who transferred from 
their original institution and continued to be enrolled or 
completed a program elsewhere have also persisted. 

Figure B displays information about persistence and 
attainment 3 years after students first enrolled in 1995-96. 
Each institution sector is shown separately. Among those 
who started in 4-year institutions, 18 percent had left 
postsecondary education without a degree, about 



Figure A.--Percentage distribution of 1 995-96 beginning postsecondary students according to level of Institution first attended and, 
among those in less-than-4-year institutions, the percentage distribution according to institution control 

Level of first institution 
attended 



Private not-for-profit (1%) 



4-year (41%) 




2-year (50%) 



Public (19%) 



Private for-profit (80%) 




Less-than-2-year (9%) 



Private for-profit (7%) 




Private not-for-profit (2%) 



Control of less-than-2-year 
institutions 



Public (91%) 

Control of 2-year institutions 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics,! 996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study/First Follow-up" 
(BPS:1 996/1 998). 
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Descriptive Summary of 1995-96 Beginning Postsecondary Students:Three Years Later 



Figure B.— Percentage distribution of 1995-96 beginning postsecondary students after 3 years according to enrollment status and attainment 
(anywhere), by level of first institution attended 





39 



Less-than-2-year ,> 2-year- . 

Level of first institution attended 






11 



4-year 



lljfi'l No degree, left postsecondary education by spring 1 998 
r I No degree, still enrolled in postsecondary education in spring 1 998 
m Attained a degree or certificate anywhere by spring 1 998 



*One percent bachelor's degrees; 3 percent associate's and certificates. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to 100 due to rounding. The term "degree" includes certificates. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study,"Flrst Follow-up" (BPS:1 996/ 



three-fourths were still enrolled without a degree, and a 
small percentage had attained a degree (mostly certificates 
and associate’s degrees). That is, about 80 percent had 
persisted, but not necessarily at the institution where they 
first started.* Among those who started at 2-year and at 
less-than-2-year institutions, about 40 percent had left 
postsecondary education within 3 years without attaining a 
certificate or degree. The majority of those who started at 
less-than-2-year institutions had attained a certificate or 
degree (58 percent), compared with 18 percent of those 
who started at 2-year institutions. 

Distribution of students across public and private 
for-profit 2-year and less-than-2-year institutions 

As shown in figure A, most of the beginning students who 
enrolled in the 2-year sector (91 percent) attended public 
institutions, usually community colleges. Most of those in 
the less-than-2-year sector (80 percent) attended private for- 
profit institutions (also known as proprietary or private 
career schools). The community colleges have a broad range 
of missions, from job training to offering lower division 
courses for students who want to transfer to 4-year institu- 
tions. The private for-profit institutions generally only offer 
programs that prepare students for specific occupations. 

’Twenty percent of the freshmen transferred out of their initial 4-year institution. 



Students Who Start at Less-Than-4-Year 
Institutions 

The essay focuses on the less-than-4-year institutions, 
comparing the students who started at public with those 
who started at private for-profit institutions in terms of their 
degree programs, goals, and enrollment patterns. The 
analysis differentiates between students in certificate and 
associate’s degree programs and further separates students 
in associate’s degree programs into applied and liberal arts 
fields. One of the main questions addressed is why students 
who begin at less-than-4-year public institutions have lower 
rates of attainment than those who begin at less-than-4-year 
private for-profit institutions. - 

Programs, degree goals, and purpose 

In order to make a meaningful comparison between 
students who begin their postsecondary education at less- 
than-4-year public and private for-profit institutions, it is 
important to examine the types of programs in which 
students enroll and, further, why they have enrolled. Figure 
C illustrates how students in less-than-4-year public and 
private for-profit institutions were distributed with respect 
to both their program and field of study and their reported 
degree goals. 

^The analysis excludes about 2 percent of beginning students, who are in less-than-4- 
year private not-for-profit institutions (primarily junior colleges). 
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Figure C.— Percentage distribution of 1995-96 beginning postsecondary students who first enrolled In public and private for-profit 
less-than-4-year Institutions, by first program and field of study and by first degree goal 



Associate's, libera) arts/ 
uncertain (43%) 




Vocational ^ 
certificate (20%) 



Associate's, 
applied fields (20%) 



Associate's, applied 
fields (37%) 



First program and field of study 




Vocational 
certificate (i)%i 



Private for-profit 



None (15%) 



Bachelor's/ 
transfer to 
4-year (24%) 



W 



None(16%) 




Public 



Associate's 
degree (47%) 



Bachelor'sAransfer 
to 4-year (2%) 

Associate's 
degree (18%) 




Certificate (65%) 



Private for-profit 



First degree goal 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, "First 
Follow-up" (BPS: 1 996/1 998). 



Private for-profit institutions primarily offer short-term 
programs leading to vocational certificates. Accordingly 
four-fifths of these students were enrolled in certificate 
programs, primarily in cosmetology health assistance, 
secretarial, and mechanical trades. The remaining one-fifth 
were enrolled in applied associate’s degree programs such as 
business, nursing/allied health, and engineering technology. 
Students beginning in public less-than-4-year institutions, 
on the other hand, were more likely to be enrolled in 
associate’s degree programs than in vocational certificate 
programs. About 40 percent each were in applied associate’s 
degree programs and in either liberal arts or undeclared 
associate’s fields.^ 

^About one-third of the liberal arts/uncertain group had not declared majors. 



An examination of beginning students’ degree goals at the 
institution where they start clarifies their actual intentions 
with respect to their current enrollment. Unlike most 
private for-profit institutions, one of the missions of public 
2-year institutions is to provide a means for students 
working toward a bachelors degree to complete their lower 
division requirements and transfer to a 4-year institution. 
Students who transfer are not required to have earned an 
associate’s degree, but if they successfully transfer, they have 
achieved their goal for that institution. 

Students in public institutions primarily reported goals of 
earning an associate’s degree (47 percent) or transferring to 
a 4-year college without a degree (24 percent). In contrast, 
students in private for-profit institutions indicated goals of 
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obtaining a vocational certificate (65 percent) or an 
associate’s degree (18 percent), while few indicated any 
transfer intentions (2 percent). In both the public and the 
private for-profit sectors, approximately the same percent- 
age reported having no degree goal (15 and 16 percent, 
respectively). That is, they were probably enrolled to 
advance their occupational skills or for their own personal 
enrichment. 

When students in less-than-4-year institutions were asked 
to report their primary reason for enrolling (separate from 
their degree goals), two-thirds of those in private for-profit 
institutions indicated that they wanted to gain job skills, 
compared with one-quarter of those in public institutions. 
Correspondingly, about one-third pf students in public less- 
than-4-year institutions reported plans to transfer to a 4- 
year college, compared with only 2 percent of those in 
private for-profit institutions. 

Taking into account both students’ degree goals and their 
primary purpose for enrolling, it is apparent that those 
enrolled in the private for-profit sector would be able to 
fulfill their intentions of earning a certificate or an 
associate’s degree and, in the process, enhance their job 
skills all in the same institution. Students in the public 
sector, on the other hand, had less of an immediate occupa- 
tional focus and often planned to transfer to a 4-year college 
without earning an associate’s degree. 

Persistence and attainment of students 

A major difference between certificate and associate’s degree 
programs is the time it takes to complete them. A vocational 
certificate program is often completed in about 1 year, while 
associate’s degrees take at least 2 years to complete. Most of 
the beginning students at private for-profit less-than-4-year 
institutions were enrolled in short-term certificate programs 
(80 percent), while most of those in public institutions 
were enrolled in longer term associate’s degree programs 
(80 percent) (figure C). 

Not only were the beginning students in the private for- 
profit institutions primarily enrolled in shorter programs, 
but most of them (about three-fourths) were full-time 
students during their entire enrollment. At the public 
institutions, about one-half of the beginning students 
started their enrollment full time, but just one-third 
continued to attend full time as long as they were enrolled. 
Moreover, about one-fourth of those in the public institu- 



tions were always enrolled part time, compared with about 
one-tenth in the private for-profit institutions. 

Full-time students are obviously able to progress through a 
program more quickly than part-time students. Since most 
of the students starting in the private for-profit sector were 
in shorter programs and attended full time as long as they 
were enrolled, it might be expected that they would have 
higher rates of degree attainment after 3 years than those 
who started at the public less-than-4-year institutions, 
where most of the students were in longer programs and 
less likely to attend full time. 

Comparing the students in the two sectors who began in 
vocational certificate programs and those who began in 
associate’s degree programs controls for the effect of the 
difference in the length of these programs on attainment 
rates. The percentages displayed in figure D differentiate 
students who were still enrolled at the same institution 
from those who transferred and are limited to those who 
attained a degree at the first institution attended. 

The differences in attainment rates at public and private for- 
profit institutions are still evident within certificate and 
associate’s degree programs. About one-half (54 percent) of 
those who began in certificate programs at private for-profit 
institutions attained a certificate at the first institution 
attended, compared with 30 percent of those who began at 
public institutions. The percentage of beginning students in 
associate’s degree programs who attained associate’s degrees 
at the first institution was also higher at the private for- 
profit institutions than at the public institutions (35 percent 
compared with 7 percent). 

There was no difference between sectors in the percentage 
of those in associates degree programs who left postsecond- 
ary education from the first institution without a degree 
(34 percent). However, as might be expected from the 
difference in degree goals examined earlier, the percentage 
of those in associate's degree programs who left the first 
institution attended to transfer elsewhere was higher at the 
public than at the private for-profit institutions (23 percent 
compared with 9 percent). 

The difference in the attainment rates of beginning students 
in the two sectors appears to be related to the much higher 
percentage of full-time students in the private for-profit 
institutions. In addition, the higher degree attainment rates 
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Figure D.— Percentage distribution of 1995-96 beginning postsecondary students who began in private for-profit and in public less-than-4-year 
institutions, by enrollment status and attainment at the first institution attended after 3 years 
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NOTE: Detail may not sum to 100 due to rounding. The term "degree" includes certificates. 

SOURCErU.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study,"First Follow-up" 
(BPS:1996/1998). 



at the for-profit institutions may be related to their term 
structure. Many for-profit institutions offer programs that 
allow continuous enrollment without regular term struc- 
tures or summer vacations. This is reflected in the time it 
took students to attain degrees or certificates. Those full- 
time students who completed certificates at private for- 
profit institutions finished in an average of 12 months, 
while those who completed certificates at public institutions 
required an average of 16 months. Similarly, those who 
completed an associate’s degree at public institutions took 
an average of 25 months, 3 months longer than those who 
received an associate’s degree at private for-profit institu- 
tions by 1998. 

Conclusions 

Many of the differences in the enrollment experiences of 
beginning students at private for-profit and at public less- 
than-4-year institutions reflect the differences in the type of 
program in which they were enrolled. Eighty percent of the 
students in the private for-profit institutions began in 
vocational certificate programs, while about 80 percent of 
the students in the public institutions began in associate’s 
degree programs, which take longer to complete. Neverthe- 
less, the attainment rates for both vocational certificates and 
associate’s degrees were much higher for students who 
began in private for-profit institutions. 

best copy available 



There were also distinct differences in degree goals, reasons 
for enrolling, and attendance patterns between students in 
the two sectors that contribute to explaining some of the 
attainment differences. Compared with students in public 
less-than-4-year institutions, those in private for-profit less- 
than-4-year institutions 

■ were more likely to focus on gaining job skills; 

■ had degree goals specific to the programs offered at 
the first institution attended and were less likely to 
have intentions of transferring to a 4-year college; 

■ were more likely to attend full time for the duration 
of their enrollment; and 

■ completed their certificate or associate’s degree 
programs in a shorter time. 



Data source: The NCES 1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study,"First Follow-up" (BPS:1 996/1 998). 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Berkner, L, Horn, L, and Clune, M. (2000). Descriptive Summary of 1995- 
96 Beginnmg Postsecor)daryStudents:Three Years Later, With ar) Essay 
or) Studer)ts Who Start at Less-Than-4-Year lr)stitutior)s (NCES 2000- 
154). 

Author affiliations: L. Berkner, L. Horn, and M. Clune, MPR Associates, 
Inc. 

For questions about content, contact Aurora D'Amico 
(aurorajd' amico@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-154), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-51 2-1 800). 
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Low-Income Students: Who They Are and How They Pay for Their Education 

Susan P Choy 

This article was ariginally published as the Executive Summary af the Statistical Analysis Repart af the same name. The sample survey data 
are primarily fram the NCES Natianal Pastsecandary Student Aid Study (NPSAS), but atsa fram the Beginning Pastsecandary Students 
Langitudinal Study (BPS). 



Students from low-income families typically need substan- 
tial financial assistance to be able to attend college. This 
report examines the characteristics of low-income under- 
graduates and how they pay for college. It begins with a 
profile of low-income students, comparing them with their 
not-low-income counterparts. Then, focusing on low- 
income students who attend full time, full year, it examines 
their financial need, describes the contribution of financial 
aid, and presents what is known about how they close the 
gap between what they have to pay and the amount of aid 
they receive. Finally, the report compares 3-year persistence 
among low-income and not-low-income undergraduates. 

For the purposes of this report, low-income students were 
defined as those whose family income was below 125 
percent of the federally established poverty level for their 
family size. Because the prices students pay and the financ- 
ing strategies they adopt vary substantially with institu- 
tional level and control, students at public 4-year, private 
not-for-profit 4-year, and public 2-year institutions are 
examined separately. Within institution type, dependents, 
independents without dependents, and independents with 
dependents are also considered separately because their 
financial obligations are quite different, and they are treated 
differently by the financial aid system. 



low-income families (figure A). The other half of the 
undergraduate population was about evenly divided 
between independents without and with dependents of 
their own. (Spouses are not considered dependents.) 
Independent students were more likely than dependents to 
be low income because their parents’ financial circum- 
stances are not considered for aid purposes. 



Figure A.— Percentage distribution of undergraduates by income and 
dependency status: 1995-96 



Independents with 
dependents (25%) 



Independents without 39 ^ 
dependents (26%) 



m Low-income 
I I Not-low-income 




Dependents (49%) 



The analysis relies primarily on the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) 1995—96 National Postsecond- 
ary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:1996), but also uses selected 
data from NPSAS: 1993 for comparison and data from the 
1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study 
(BPS: 1996/1 998) to examine persistence. 

Profile of Low-Income Undergraduates 

In 1995-96, 26 percent of all undergraduates were low 
income. At private not-for-profit 4-year, public 4-year, and 
public 2-year institutions, the proportion of students who 
were low income ranged from 21 to 26 percent. A much 
greater proportion of students at private for-profit institu- 
tions were low income (48 percent), but relatively few 
(about 5 percent of all undergraduates) attended this type of 
institution. 

About one-half (49 percent) of all undergraduates were 
dependents, and a relatively small proportion were from 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1995- 
96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:1 996), Undergraduate Data 
Analysis System. 

Overall, 17 percent of dependent undergraduates were 
defined as low income. Certain groups were particularly 
likely to be in this category, including minorities and 
students whose parents had not gone to college. As parents’ 
education increased, the percentage who were low income 
decreased (from 55 percent when both parents had less than 
a high school diploma to 23 percent when at least one 
parent had finished high school to 12 percent when at least 
one parent had attended college). 

Independents without dependents were almost twice as 
likely as dependents to be low income (31 percent were in 
this category). Rather than reflecting a disadvantaged 
background (there was no strong relationship between 
parents’ education and students’ low-income status), low- 
income status was closely related to marital status, age, and 
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employment and enrollment status. Independents without 
dependents were much more likely to be low income if they 
were single rather than married. The likelihood of being 
low income declined with age, in part because older 
students are more likely to be married and have greater 
earning potential. Students who did not work or considered 
themselves primarily students were more likely to be low 
income than those who considered themselves primarily 
employees. About half of those who enrolled full time, full 
year (51 percent) were low income. 

Independents with dependents include single or married 
students with children or other dependents. As indicated 
earlier, spouses are not considered dependents; their 
incomes are included in calculating family income. This 
group was the most likely to be low income (40 percent). 

As was true for independents without dependents, low- 
income status was related to marital status, age, and 
primary role while enrolled (student or employee). Fifty-six 
percent of single parents were low income; the younger the 
students, the more likely they were to be low income; and 
they were more likely to be low income if they did not work 
or if they worked but considered themselves primarily 
students. 

Financial Need 

Financial need is the difference between the price of 
attending a postsecondary institution (the “student bud- 
get”) and what the student is expected to pay based on the 
family’s financial circumstances. Compared with the average 
prices of attending the different types of institutions, the 
average expected family contributions (EFCs) for low- 
income students were relatively small (table A). Conse- 
quently, virtually all low-income undergraduates attending 
full time, full year had financial need (that is, the student 
budget minus EFC was greater than zero). The amounts of 
financial need were substantial at all types of institutions, 
ranging from about $5,800 to $16,700, varying with 
dependency status and i)npe of institution (table A). 

Financial Aid 

Most low-income students attending full time, full year 
(86 percent) received some financial aid, and the average 
amount received by low-income students (calculated 
including those with no aid) was about $6,100. Most 
(81 percent) received grants, which averaged $3,900 for 
those who received them. Loans were an important source 



O 




of aid as well, ^^’ith 51 percent borrowing. The average loan 
for those who borrowed was $4,700. 

Most borrowers (66 percent) did not reach the maximum 
permitted under the Stafford loan program. As did financial 
need, aid patterns for full-time, full-year low-income 
students varied substantially by type of institution and 
dependency status. 

Aided low-income students attending full time, full year 
had about 60 percent of their budgets covered by aid. About 
60 percent of their aid was in the form of grants and 32 
percent was in the form of loans; the rest came from work- 
study and “other” types of aid. Again, these proportions 
varied considerably by dependency status and institution 
type. 

Closing the Gap 

The net price that low-income students pay for their 
education is the difference between the student budget and 
financial aid. This represents the amount that students must 
come up with to pay for their education. Even for low- 
income students attending full time, full year, a substantial 
part of this gap is met by student earnings while enrolled 
(table A). These earnings do not cover the net price, 
however. For dependent students, the amounts left after 
taking into account student earnings appear to be consider- 
ably higher than their families could afford to cover (and 
that data on parent contributions suggest that they are 
covering), especially at private not-for-profit 4-year institu- 
tions. For independents without dependents, earnings cover 
most of the net price at public 4-year institutions, but the 
gaps at private not-for-profit 4-year institutions and public 
2-year institutions are large. The pattern is similar for 
independents with dependents. 

Despite these apparent gaps between the net price of 
attending and students’ financial resources, the students are 
enrolled. How do they manage? One possibility is that they 
are surviving on a lower budget than estimated by their 
institutions. Other possibilities are that students are actually 
earning more than estimated (students often have numer- 
ous short-term jobs), are able to save from summer earn- 
ings, or have savings accumulated before they enrolled. Yet 
another is that they have received more than estimated from 
their parents. Or, they may be borrowing from sources other 
than student loan programs. 
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Table A. Average student budget EFC, financial need, total aid, unmet need, net price, and earnings for low-income undergraduates enrolled full time, 
full year, by type of institution and dependency status: 1995-96 



Student budget 



Expected 

family 

contribution 

(EFC) 



Financial 

need^ 



Total 

aid 



Unmet 

need^ 



Net 

price* 



Earnings 



Total^ 

Type of institution and dependency status 
Public 4-year 
Dependents 

Independents without dependents 
Independents with dependents 
Private, not-for-profit 4-year 
Dependents 

Independents without dependents 
Independents with dependents 
Public 2-year . 

Dependents 

Independents without dependents 
Independents with dependents 



$11,579 


$768 


$10,876 


$6,116 


$4,844 


$5,443 


$2,889 


10,745 


760 


10,051 


6,256. 


3,903 ' 


4,487 


3,236 


10,300 


932 


9,488 


5,531 


4,056 


4,763 


2,593 


1L137 


808 


10,329 


6,660‘ 


3,835 ' 


4,476 


3,750 


11,347 


149 


11,226 


7,677 


3^564 


3,672 


3,630 


17,203 


1,127 


16,264 


10,060 


6,367 


7,145 


2,801 


17,917 


1,503 


16,703 


10,286 


6,^2 


7,633 


2,187 


1 6,745 


797 


16,012 


10,718 


5,444 


6,030 


3,613 


15,237 


223 


15,014 


8,22(5 


6,814 


7,012 


3,470 


7,659 


606 


7,051 


3,059 


4,088 


4,598 


2,361 


6,409 


637 


5,768 


2,447 


3,354 


3,962 


2,745 


9,025 


1,128 


7,897 


3,399 


4,871 


5,627 


1,418 


8,112 


264 


7,848 


3,482 


4,367 


4,630 


2,478 



difference between the average student budget and the average expected contribution is not exactly equal to the average 

than 1 oercent^ss^no datT fo fulUiml f ''anable.The same is true for other computed differences in this table. No variable used to compute differences has more 
man i percent missing data tor full -time, full-year low-income undergraduates. 

^Student budget minus EFC minus aid. 

^Student budget minus ail aid. 

'’includes students who attended types of institutions other than those included here. 

s'iudems^i^^^^^^ zero values. For example, average total aid is computed including 

Analys^fsys^^^^^^^ Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 995-96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:1 996), Undergraduate Data 



The actual contributions of parents and other family 
members are difficult to determine because families typi- 
cally do not keep detailed records and this type of informa- 
tion is difficult to recall many months later in a telephone 
interview. In addition to the amounts reported as allow- 
ances, about one- third of all low-income students attending 
full time, full year reported that their parents paid for all or 
part of their tuition, housing, meals, or books, but we do 
not know how much this amounts to. Low-income inde- 
pendent students do not necessarily come from low- 
income backgrounds, so their parents may have substantial 
resources, 

Low-Income Status and Persistence 

Many worry that financial problems may force low-income 
students to drop out or interrupt their education. Persis- 
tence is affected by a variety of factors other than income. 

In order to determine whether persistence is associated with 
low-income status independently of these other factors, a 
multivariate analysis was conducted. The results show that 
low-income students who began their postsecondary 



education in 1995-96 were less likely than their not-low- 
income counterparts to have earned a degree or certificate 
or still be enrolled in 1998. This was true even after control- 
ling for student background (gender, race/ethnicit); and 
parents’ education) and other factors likely to affect persis- 
tence (dependency status, institution type, enrollment delay 
after high school, enrollment status, amount worked, 
borrowing, and assistance from parents). 



Data sources: The NCES 1992-93 and 1995-96 National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:1993 and NPSAS:1996);and 
1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study 
(BPS:1 996/1 998). 

For technicalinformation, see the complete report: 

Choy, S.R (2000). Low-Income Students: Who They Are and How They Pay 
for Their Education (NCES 2000-169). 

Author affiliation: S.R Choy, MPR Associates, Inc. 

For questions about content, contact Aurora D'Amico 
(aurora_d’amico@ed,gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCBS 2000-169), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-512-1 800). 
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Trends in Undergraduate Borrowing: Federal Student Loans in 
1989-90, 1992-93, and 1995-96 

Lutz Berkner 

This article was ariginally published as the Executive Summary afthe Statistical Analysis Repart af the same name. The sample survey data 
are fram the NCES Natianal Pastsecandary Student Aid Study (NPSAS), 



Introduction 

Between academic years 1989-90 and 1995-96, the total 
dollar volume in federal student loans doubled, increasing 
from about $13 billion to about $28 billion (The College 
Board 1998).* Nearly 90 percent of these funds were 
received by students as federal Stafford loans or Supplemen- 
tal Loans to Students (SLS).^ SLS loans were replaced by 
unsubsidized Stafford loans in 1993-94. Stafford and SLS 
were closely related programs and are treated together in 
this report. 

The total amount borrowed by undergraduates through the 
Stafford/SLS programs increased by about $2 billion 
between 1989-90 and 1992-93, from approximately $8 
billion to $10 billion. Three years later, in 1995-96, the 
total undergraduate Stafford loan volume had increased by 
$7 billion, to approximately $17 billion.^ The larger 
increases in loan volume during the second period came 
after the 1992 Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, 
in which Congress made substantial changes in the federal 
financial aid need analysis and the structure of the federal 
student loan programs. 

There are two broad categories of federal student loans, 
subsidized and unsubsidized. For subsidized loans, students 
are not charged interest while they are enrolled. In order to 
qualify for an interest-free subsidized loan, students must 
demonstrate financial need. For unsubsidized loans, the 
federal government does not pay any of the interest for the 
students, who may obtain them to pay for educational 
expenses without demonstrating need. Depending on the 
circumstances, students may obtain either subsidized or 
unsubsidized loans, or a combination of both. In determin- 
ing the need for financial aid, students are considered either 
dependent on their parents for support or independent and 
self-supporting. The federal student loans have limits on the 



’These totals include all federal loan programs and both graduate and undergraduate 
borrowers. 

^Calculated from data in Trends in Student Aid 1998 (The College Board 1 998). The other 
smaller federal student loan programs are PLUS loans for parents, Perkins loans, and 
loans to students In the health professions. 

^hese estimates for undergraduates are based on unpublished data from the 
Department of Education's National Student Loan Data System. Approximately one- 
fourth of the Stafford/SLS loan amounts were received by graduate and first- 
professional students. 
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maximum amounts that students may borrow. These limits 
vary by dependency, class level, and the type of loan. In 
general, independent students may borrow larger amounts 
than dependent students by combining subsidized and 
unsubsidized loans. 

Some of the major changes in the 1992 Reauthorization that 
affected the eligibility of undergraduates for federal loans, 
and the amounts that they could borrow, were the following: 

■ The loan limits on subsidized Stafford loans were 
increased (except for first-year students). 

■ Changes were made in federal need analysis (such as 
eliminating the consideration of home equity) that 
generally made it easier for dependent students to 
qualify for subsidized Stafford loans. 

■ For some independent students, changes in need 
analysis reduced eligibility for federal Pell grants,^ 
but increased their eligibility for subsidized loans. 

■ Unsubsidized loans were made generally available to 
dependent students for the first time. 

■ The separate SLS program of unsubsidized loans for 
independent students was phased out and replaced 
by unsubsidized loans for all students through the 
Stafford program. 

■ Dependent and independent students could borrow 
either subsidized, unsubsidized, or a combination of 
both types of Stafford loans. The maximum amounts 
of the combined loans for independent students were 
about double the amounts available to dependent 
students, however. 

Most of these changes, directly or indirectly, allowed more 
undergraduates to borrow, and to borrow larger amounts, 
beginning in 1993-94. In economic terms, there was a 
substantial increase in the supply of federal loan funds. This 
report analyzes the effect of the 1992 Reauthorization by 
comparing undergraduate borrowing patterns in two 3-year 
periods: from 1989-90 to 1992-93, before the changes; and 
between 1992-93 and 1995-96, when the changes to the 
programs were implemented. 

'’The Pell grant program provides grant aid to undergraduates attending postsecond- 
ary institutions. 
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Changes in Borrowing: Key Findings 

In 1989-90, about one-fifth (19 percent) of all undergradu- 
ates received Stafford/SLS loans, and this percentage had not 
changed in 1992-93 (figure A). However, during the same 
time period, the average loan amount increased (in current 
dollars) by $500, from $2,600 to $3,100 (figure B). Three 
years later, when the new loan program rules were in effect, 
both the percentage of students borrowing (25 percent) and 
the average loan amounts had increased. 



Dependent borrowers 

Between 1992-93 and 1995-96, borrowing rates increased 
substantially among dependent students, rising from 20 to 
29 percent. When unsubsidized loans were generally 
available to dependent students in 1995-96, 9 percent of all 
dependent students obtained them. In 1995-96, about one- 
third of the dependent borrowers had unsubsidized loans, 
either alone (16 percent) or combined with a subsidized 
loan (15 percent) (figure C). The proportion of dependent 



Figure A. — Percentage of all undergraduates receiving subsidized and 

unsubsidized Stafford loans or Supplemental Loans to Students 
(SLS) in 1989-90, 1992-93, and 1995-96 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1 989-90, 1 992-93, and 1 995-96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSASil 990, NPSAS:1 993, and NP5A5:1 996). 




Figure B. — Average amount of total Stafford loans or Supplemental Loans to Students 
(SLS) received by dependent and independent undergraduates in 1989-90, 
1992-93, and 1995-96 
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SOURCE: U.5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 989-90, 1 992-93, 
and 1995-96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NP5A5:1990,NP5AS:1993,and NP5A5:1996). 
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Figure C.— Percentage distribution of undergraduate Stafford/Supplemental Loans to Students (SLS) recipients with subsidized, unsubsidized, 
or a combination of both loans, by dependency in 198^90, 1992-93, and 1995-96 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 1 989-90, 1 992-93, and 1 99S-96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:1990.NPSAS:1993.andNPSAS:1996). 



Student borrowers with unsubsidized loans increased at 
higher family income levels. Among the borrowers in the 
highest income quartile, two-thirds received unsubsidized 
loans, compared with just 13 percent of the borrowers in 
the lowest income quartile. One-half of the borrowers in the 
highest income quartile received only unsubsidized loans, 
which means that they did not qualify for the need-based 
loans. 

The changes in the loan programs and federal need analysis 
allowed for increased participation in the Stafford loan 
program by dependent students at the middle and higher 
income levels. Between 1989-90 and 1992-93, before the 
changes in the loan programs, borrowing rates had in- 
creased only in the lowest income quartile (figure D). After 
the changes, there was no further increase in the lowest 
income quartile, but there were higher borrowing rates of 
subsidized loans in the second income quartile, of both 
subsidized and unsubsidized loans in the third income 
quartile, and of unsubsidized loans in the highest income 
quartile. 



loan could supplement it with an unsubsidized loan, the 
average total loan increased again, by $700, to $3,400. The 
percentage borrowing the maximum amount rose to nearly 
60 percent. 

Independent borrowers 

Although unsubsidized loans had been generally available 
to independent students in 1989-90 and 1992-93, the 
percentage obtaining them doubled in 1995-96 (from 5 
percent to 11 percent). In the earlier years, about one-fourth 
of the independent student borrowers had unsubsidized 
loans, usually in combination with subsidized loans. In 
1995-96, this proportion had doubled, and one- half of the 
independent student borrowers now had unsubsidized 
loans (figure C). Independent borrowers in the highest 
income quartile were the most likely to take out 
unsubsidized loans, either alone (27 percent) or in combi- 
nation with a subsidized loan (44 percent). However, about 
one-half of the borrowers in the other three income 
quartiles also obtained unsubsidized loans, usually in 
combination with subsidized loans. 



The average loan received by dependent students increased 
by $500 (from $2,200 to $2,700) from 1989-90 to 1992-93, 
before the loan limits were raised. In that period, the 
percentage of dependent borrowers with the maximum loan 
amounts increased from one-third to one-half. Between 
1992-93 and 1995-96, when the loan limits were higher 
and those who did not qualify for the maximum subsidized 



Because independent students could receive a combination 
of subsidized and unsubsidized loans with higher limits, 
their average loan amounts were higher than those of 
dependent students in all 3 years (figure B). However, 
independent students did not typically borrow as much as 
the loan limits. About one-half of the independent students 
boi^VjX/i .the maximum subsidized amounts (which were 
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Figure D.—Percentage of all dependent undergraduates receiving Stafford loans or Supplemental Loans to Students (SLS), by 
family income quartiles in 1989-90, 1992-93, and 1995-96 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 1 989-90, 1 992-93, and 1 995-96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:! 990, NPSAS:! 993, and NPSAS:! 996). 



interest-free while enrolled) in all 3 years. The percentage 
who borrowed the maximum combined total (up to $8,000 
before 1993-94, then up to $10,500) was much lower, but it 
did increase from just 3 percent in 1989-90 to 13 percent in 
1995-96. 

The large increase in the proportion of independent student 
borrowers who took out unsubsidized loans in addition to 
subsidized loans (from about one-fourth in 1992-93 to 
about one-half in 1995-96) may be related in part to the 
organizational changes in the Stafford loan program. 
Unsubsidized loans were available to independent students 
in 1992-93 and earlier through the SLS program, but 
required filing a separate application in addition to the 
application for a subsidized Stafford loan. When 
unsubsidized loans became available through the same 
Stafford loan program, they were processed as part of the 
same application used for subsidized loans, and applicants 
were notified of the amount of unsubsidized loans for 
which they qualified. 

Borrowing at different types of institutions 

In any particular year, borrowing rates reflected differences 
in the average tuition levels at public 2-year, public 4-year, 
and private not-for-profit 4-year institutions. Students were 
least likely to borrow at relatively low-tuition public 2-year 
(community) colleges, more likely to borrow at public 4- 
year institutions where average tuition is about three times 
higher, and even more likely to borrow at private not-for- 



profit 4-year institutions where average tuition is about 
three times higher than at public 4-year institutions. The 
highest borrowing rates in all 3 years were among students 
at private for-profit institutions, which charged relatively 
high tuition and also enrolled large proportions of low- 
income students attending full time. 

The percentage of all undergraduates with Stafford/SLS 
loans at public 2-year institutions remained low (6 percent 
or less) in all 3 years, although there was an increase in the 
percentage of full-time, full-year students obtaining loans 
(from 9 percent in 1989-90 to 15 percent in 1995-96). At 
the private for-profit institutions, the borrowing rates 
dropped between 1989-90 and 1992-93, but remained 
higher than in all other sectors (about 50 percent of all 
students borrowed). As a result of regulatory changes that 
restricted participation in the Stafford loan program of 
institutions with high default rates, the proportion of 
student borrowers attending private for-profit institutions 
dropped from 29 percent in 1989-90 to 12 percent in 
1995-96. 

At the 4-year colleges and universities, there was a large 
growth in the percentage of all undergraduates borrowing 
between 1992-93 and 1995-96, both at the public institu- 
tions (from 23 percent to 35 percent) and at the private not- 
for-profit institutions (from 33 percent to 43 percent). In 
1995-96, about 70 percent of all undergraduates receiving 
Stafford loans were attending 4-year institutions (45 percent 
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at public and 26 percent at private not-for-profit institu- 
tions). 

Tuition and borrowing at 4-year institutions 

At the public 4-year institutions, the average tuition for full- 
time, full-year undergraduates increased by $800 between 
1989-90 and 1992-93 (from $2,200 to $3,000), and by 
another $800 in 1995-96 (to $3,800). The change in the 
percentage of full-time, full-year dependent students with 
Stafford/SLS loans was 6 percentage points in the first 
period (from 18 to 24 percent), and then 15 percentage 
points in the second period (from 24 to 39 percent). The 
average loan increased by $600 in the first period (from 
$2,100 to $2,700), and then by $1,000 in the second period 
(from $2,700 to $3,700). The increases in tuition were the 
same in both periods, but the increases in borrowing were 
much greater in the second period. Borrowing increases and 
tuition increases were not proportional, in part because 
there were more restrictions on participation in the loan 
programs during the first period than during the second 
one. 

Over the 6-year period, the borrowing rates of full-time, 
full-year undergraduates at public 4-year institutions did 
not vary directly with tuition levels (figure E). The percent- 



age of students borrowing was about the same at all levels 
of tuition in each of the 3 years. Borrowing rates of students 
increased to similar levels no matter what the level of 
tuition was. 

A similar pattern is found among full-time, full-year 
undergraduates at private not-for-profit 4-year institutions. 
Average tuition was $8,900, $11,100, and $12,600 in the 3 
years, respectively. While the tuition increase was greater 
between 1989-90 and 1992-93 than between 1992-93 and 
1995-96, borrowing rates and average loan amounts were 
greater in the second period. There was also no direct 
relationship between borrowing rates and the level of 
tuition within each academic year. With some exceptions, 
borrowing rates increased to similar levels whether tuition 
was relatively low or relatively high. 

The annual increases in the size of loans resulted in much 
higher total cumulative amounts for college seniors at both 
types of 4-year institutions. Between 1992-93 and 1995-96, 
the cumulative loan amount for 4th- and 5th-year under- 
graduates at public 4-year institutions grew from $7,000 to 
$11,000. At private not-for-profit 4-year institutions, the 
cumulative loan amount for seniors grew from $9,000 in 
1992-93 to $13,100 in 1995-96. 



Figure E.— Percentage of full-time, full-year undergraduates receiving Stafford loans or Supplemental Loans to 

Students (SLS), by tuition and fees charged in 1 989-90, 1 992-93, and 1 995-96: Public 4-year institutions 
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*Tuition amounts for students in public 4-year institutions include out-of-state students who are usually charged higher tuition. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1989-90, 1992-93, and 1995-96 National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS;1990,NPSAS:1993,and NPSAS:1996). 
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Trends in Undergraduate Borrowing; Federal Student Loans in 1 989-90, 1992-93, and 1 995-96 



Summary 

The changes in the loan programs and federal need analysis 
resulting from the 1992 Reauthorization allowed for 
increased participation of middle- and higher income 
dependent students in the Stafford loan program and for 
borrowing larger amounts. Undergraduates who were 
independent students took out larger loans, primarily 
because of a large increase in the proportion of borrowers 
who obtained unsubsidized loans in addition to their 
subsidized ones. The increase in unsubsidized loans to 
independent students was facilitated when the separate SLS 
program was replaced by unsubsidized loans available 
through the Stafford program in the same loan application 
process. 

The level of student borrowing at the different types of 
institutions was directly related to the average level of 
tuition (with the exception of the private for-profit institu- 
tions). However, the relationship between tuition levels and 
borrowing within types of institutions was not as direct as 
these general patterns suggest. Within both public and 



private not-for-profit 4-year institutions, the borrowing 
rates of full-time, full-year undergraduates did not vary 
directly with tuition levels. In fact, over the 6-year period, 
with a few exceptions, borrowing rates increased to similar 
levels over time at nearly all tuition levels. 

Reference 

The College Board. (1998). Trends in Student Aid 1998. Washing- 
ton, DC: Author. 
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Salary, Promotion, and Tenure Status of Minority and Women Faculty in 
U.S. Colleges and Universities 

Michael T. Nettles, Laura W Pema, and Ellen M. Bradbum 

This articie was ariginatty published as the Executive Summary af the Statistical Analysis Repart afthe same name. The sample survey data 
are fram the NCES Natianal Study af Postsecandary Faculty (NSOPF), 



This report examines differences among postsecondary 
faculty members by gender and by race/ethnicity Compari- 
sons were made on several human capital (e.g., education 
and experience) and structural (e.g., academic discipline 
and institution type) variables as well as faculty outcomes 
(salary tenure, and rank). A multivariate analysis of factors 
associated with salary was also conducted. Male faculty in 
this group were compared to female faculty, and compari- 
sons were also made among four racial/ethnic groups: black, 
non-Hispanic; white, non-Hispanic; Hispanic; and Asian/ 
Pacific Islander. 

Generated from the 1993 National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF: 1993), the analyses presented in this report 
are based on U.S. citizens with faculty status at 2- and 
4-year (and above) institutions who indicated that their 
primary activity in the fall of 1992 was teaching. Most 
analyses were also restricted to full-time faculty members. 
NSOPF: 1993 is the second in a series of surveys on faculty 
conducted by the U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). 

Differences Between Male and Female 
Faculty Members 

Differences in faculty outcomes by gender 

There were several differences between male and female 
faculty members in the levels of faculty outcomes such as 
salary, tenure, and rank. Female full-time faculty averaged 
lower salaries than male faculty by about $10,000 in the fall 
of 1992 (figure 1). They were also less likely to be tenured 
(42 vs. 66 percent) or to be full professors (15 vs. 39 
percent). 

Differences in human capital by gender 

Age, education, and experience also differed by gender 
among these postsecondary faculty. Female full-time faculty 
were younger than their male counterparts and had lower 
educational levels and less experience. For example, about 
40 percent of female faculty, compared to 58 percent of male 
faculty, held a doctorate (figure 2), and female faculty 
averaged 3 fewer years in their current rank than male 
faculty did. 






Male and female faculty also engaged in different profes- 
sional activities. Female full-time faculty spent larger shares 
of their time in teaching or service activities, and smaller 
proportions in research or administrative activities, than 
male faculty. For example, about 51 percent of female full- 
time faculty spent at least three-quarters of their time in 
teaching activities, compared to 37 percent of men; male 
faculty averaged 15 percent of their time on research 
activities, compared to 10 percent for female faculty. 

Difference in structural factors by gender 

Male and female faculty also worked in different types of 
institutions and fields. Among full-time faculty, women 
were more likely than men to work in 2-year institutions 
(33 vs. 23 percent), while men were more likely than 
women to work in research universities (20 vs. 14 percent). 
Among full-time faculty, men were at least twice as likely as 
women to teach engineering (6 vs. 1 percent), history and 
philosophy (6 vs. 3 percent), physical sciences (7 vs. 2 
percent), and occupational programs (5 vs. 2 percent). 

Multivariate analysis of salary differences by gender 

Many of the human capital and structural characteristics, 
however, may themselves be associated with faculty 
outcomes such as salar)^ so the male-female differences in 
salary may be accounted for by controlling for such factors. 
This possibility was explored with a multivariate regression 
analysis of the relationship of salary to a variety of human 
capital and structural factors; even when comparing male 
and female faculty with similar characteristics, however, 
female full-time faculty had lower average base salaries than 
their male counterparts. 

Differences Among Racial/Ethnic Groups 

The report also considered differences among racial/ethnic 
groups in faculty outcomes and human capital and struc- 
tural factors. In some cases, these results are easy to 
summarize. In faculty outcomes, for example, white faculty 
generally had higher salaries and were more likely to be 
tenured and to be full professors than black faculty. For 
other areas, the racial/eihnic differences are more complex 
and do not demonstrate consistent patterns. 
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Figure 1 .—Average base salary of full-time faculty whose primary responsibility is teaching, by gender and 
race/ethnicity: Fall 1992 
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(NSOPF:1993), 




Figure 2. Percentage distribution of full-time faculty whose primary responsibility is teaching according to highest degree attained, by gender 
and race/ethnicity: Fall 1992 
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Differences in faculty outcomes by race/ethnicity 

The first area of inquiry was faculty outcomes such as 
salary tenure, and rank. Black, non-Hispanic full-time 
faculty were less likely than white, non-Hispanic faculty 
members to have higher salaries (figure 1), tenure, and full 
professorships. For example, 48 percent of black faculty 
members compared to 58 percent of white faculty members 
were tenured in the fall of 1992. Asian/Pacific Islander 
faculty generally had higher salaries and were more likely to 
be tenured and to be full professors than white, black, or 
Hispanic faculty. Hispanic faculty did not differ significantly 
from either whites or blacks on these outcomes. 

Differences in human capital by race/ethnidty 

In terms of human capital characteristics, black full-time 
faculty differed from white faculty in level of education in 
the fall of 1992. For example, 41 percent of blacks had 
earned doctorates, compared with 53 percent of whites 
(figure 2). White and Asian faculty had more experience 
than black faculty, and there was some evidence that whites 
and Asians were also more experienced than their Hispanic 
counterparts. For example, black and Hispanic full-time 
faculty were younger, on average, than white and Asian/ 
Pacific Islander full-time faculty. The average age for black 
and Hispanic faculty was about 47 years old, compared with 
49 for white and 50 for Asian/Pacific Islander faculty 

Among work activities, there were more idiosyncratic 
differences among racial/ethnic groups. There was some 
evidence that the teaching load for Asian faculty was 
different from that of Hispanic faculty, while Asian faculty 
differed from black faculty in the types of research pursued 
and the time spent in such activities. Asian/Pacific Islander 
(78 percent) and non-Hispanic white (64 percent) full-time 
faculty were more likely than black, non-Hispanic faculty 
members (51 percent) to be engaged in research or similar 
scholarly activity, although the type of activity pursued did 
not, in general, vary consistently across racial/ethnic 
groups. Asian and black faculty were more likely to have no 
administration time than white faculty, while white and 
Hispanic faculty averaged more time on service activities 
than Asian respondents. 

Difference in structural factors by race/ethnicity 

In terms of structural factors, there were some differences as 
well. For example, white faculty (9 percent) were more 
likely than Asian or Hispanic faculty (5 percent each) to be 







found in liberal arts colleges, while Hispanic faculty (42 
percent) were more likely than white or Asian faculty (26 
and 22 percent, respectively) to teach in 2-year colleges. 
Otherwise, the distribution of faculty across institution 
types generally did not vary by race/ethnicity. 

Asian/Pacific Islander faculty were more likely than white, 
black, or Hispanic faculty to work in engineering or in 
math/computer science. For example, 16 percent of Asian 
faculty were in engineering, compared to no more than 6 
percent of each of the other groups. Non-Hispanic black 
faculty were more likely than white faculty, who in turn 
were more likely than Asian faculty, to be employed in 
education (12 percent for blacks vs. 7 percent for whites 
and 3 percent for Asians). 

Black full-time faculty were more likely than those from any 
other racial/ethnic group to work in the Southeast, and 
Hispanic faculty were more likely than the other three 
racial/ethnic groups to work in the Southwest. Hispanic and 
Asian faculty were at least twice as likely as non-Hispanic 
blacks and whites to work in the far western region of the 
United States (27 percent each for Hispanic and Asian 
faculty compared with 8 percent and 13 percent, respec- 
tively, for black and white faculty). 

Multivariate analysis of salary differences by 
race/ethnicity 

When comparing faculty members with similar human 
capital and structural characteristics, as well as similar 
tenure and rank, faculty of different racial/ethnic groups 
received similar salaries. However, as shown above, many 
differences do exist among faculty of different racial/ethnic 
groups in such background and structural characteristics. 



Data source: The NCES 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:1993). 

For technicaUnformation, see the complete report: 

Nettles, M.T., Perna, L.W., and Brad burn, E.M. (2000). Salary, Promotion, 
and Tenure Status of Minority and Women Faculty in US. Colleges and 
Universities (NCES 2000-173). 

Author affiliations: h/[J. Nettles, University of Michigan; L.W. Perna, 
Frederick D. Patterson Research Institute; and E.M. Bradburn, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Linda J.Zimbler 
(linda_zimbler@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-173), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-512-1 800). 
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Instructional Faculty and Staff in Public 2-Year Colleges 

James C. Palmer 

This article was originally published as the Executive Summary of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name. The sample survey data 



are from the NCES National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF). 

Introduction 

Results from the 1993 National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF:1993) reveal that there were approximately 

275.000 instructional faculty and staff members at the 
nation’s public 2-year colleges during the fall of 1992. This 
group represents 30 percent of the total instructional faculty 
and staff employed by colleges and universities nationwide. 
Teaching was the primary responsibility of most instruc- 
tional faculty and staff in public 2-year colleges. Of the 

255.000 instructional faculty and staff in public 2-year 
colleges whose primary responsibility was teaching for 
credit during the fall of 1992, 38 percent were employed full 
time and 62 percent were employed part time (figure A). 

Previous NSOPF analyses have compared faculty and staff 
in the public 2-year sector with faculty and staff in other 
sectors. This report, however, uses selected findings from 
NSOPF: 1993 to examine differences between subgroups of 
faculty and staff within the public 2-year sector. It compares 
the backgrounds, teaching methods, and career lives of 
instructional faculty and staff who vary in terms of age, 
years of experience in their current jobs, and primary 
teaching discipline. These comparisons show how those 
who are relatively new entrants to the teaching ranks at 
public 2-year colleges may differ from their older and more 
experienced colleagues. They also describe the instructional 



faculty and staff at public 2-year colleges as members of 
disciplinary subcultures. 

Primary teaching discipline was included as a key point of 
comparison, because prior studies have occasionally 
revealed differences across disciplines in the academic work 
of community college faculty members. The decision to 
examine differences by age reflects contemporary concern 
about the impending turnover of a gradually aging faculty. 
As for institutional impact on faculty work, few published 
studies have examined differences between community 
college faculty members with varying years of experience 
on the job. Yet the question of institutional influence on 
instructional faculty and staff is a contentious one. Many 
community college leaders have long asserted that strong 
faculty ties to the discipline must be discouraged in defer- 
ence to the institution’s student-focused mission. This 
report provides a first national look at diversity within the 
public 2-year sector, offering baseline data that may be used 
as points of comparison with data from future cycles of 
NSOPF 

In recognition of the different professional ties that full- and 
part-time faculty may have with the community college 
enterprise, separate profiles are developed for full- and part- 
time instructional faculty and staff for whom teaching in 



Figure A.— Percentage distribution of instructional faculty and staff 
whose primary responsibility was teaching for credit by 
employment status in public 2-year colleges: Fall 1992 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1 993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:! 993). 
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credit classes was the primary responsibility during the fall 
of 1992. Each profile looks at several characteristics of 
instructional faculty and staff in public 2-year colleges, 
including their demographic characteristics, their education 
and employment histories, the percentages holding jobs 
outside of their colleges, and the type of work those outside 
jobs entail. The profiles include measures of instructional 
workload and insights into the approaches instructional 
faculty and staff use to teach classes and assess student 
work. (Of particular interest here is the extent to which 
instructional faculty and staff involve students in classroom 
activities, as opposed to primarily lecturing, and the extent 
to which they require written assignments.) Selected 
attitudes about the profession also are examined, as are self- 
perceptions about the likelihood of accepting another job.* 
Some of the findings are listed below. 

Findings 

On average, the full-time instructional faculty or staff 
members^ at public community colleges worked just under 
47 hours per week; taught 4.5 credit classes, for a total of 13 
classroom credit hours; spent 17 hours per week teaching 
credit classes; and instructed a total of 103 students in 
credit classes. 

Twenty-eight percent of full-time instructional faculty and 
staff reported at least some type of employment outside of 
their colleges. Of those who had outside employment, 26 
percent reported that teaching was the primary activity in 
those jobs, and 18 percent indicated that they were em- 
ployed at other postsecondary institutions. Surprisingly, 13 
percent of those with outside employment characterized 
their second jobs as full time. 

On average, the part-time instructional faculty and staff 
members at public community colleges worked a total of 33 
hours per week, of which 11 were for paid activities at the 
college. In addition, part-time instructional faculty and staff 
at public 2-year colleges taught an average of 2.1 credit 
classes, for a total of 5.8 classroom credit hours; spent 8 
hours per week teaching credit classes; and instructed a 
total of 42 students in credit classes. 

Most of the part-time instructional faculty and staff (79 
percent) held other jobs outside of their colleges. When 

’The specific variables used are described in the Technical Notes to the complete 
report. Each variable should be considered a proxy measure for the larger construct it 
represents. 

^The terms "faculty." "instructional faculty and staff, "and "instructional faculty and 
staff whose primary responsibility was teaching" are used interchangeably In this 
report. 



asked about the primary responsibility of their outside 
work, 38 percent reported that their outside job entailed 
teaching. Eighteen percent of those with outside employ- 
ment indicated that they worked at another postsecondary 
institution. Others were self-employed (18 percent); or 
worked in hospitals, foundations, or government agencies 
(22 percent); for-profit businesses (16 percent); or “other” 
agencies (26 percent). About two-thirds of those with 
outside employment indicated that their other employment 
entailed full-time work. 

Characteristics of instructional faculty and staff in this 
report were looked at by age (those under 35 vs. those 
between the ages of 55 and 64), by years of experience in 
current teaching position (under 10 years vs. 20 or more 
years), and by primary teaching field. Seven disciplinary 
groups were used to compare instructional faculty and staff 
by primary teaching field: (1) business, law, and communi- 
cations; (2) health sciences; (3) humanities; (4) natural 
sciences and engineering; (5) social sciences and education; 
(6) vocational training; and (7) all other areas. Figure B 
shows the percentage distribution of instructional faculty 
and staff by each of these three characteristics. 

Differences by age 

There were two major differences between instructional 
faculty and staff at public 2-year colleges who were under 
the age of 35 and those who were between the ages of 55 
and 64 in the fall of 1992. The first is clear: the two groups 
represent individuals who were at different stages of their 
careers. Younger teachers are still developing careers that 
their older colleagues have long since established. This 
emerges in the findings that, regardless of employment 
status (full time or part time), younger teachers were more 
likely to hold only a baccalaureate or less as the highest 
earned credential and more likely to accept the possibility of 
moving on to another full-time job. 

The second major difference lies in the employment 
histories of the two groups. For example, among full-time 
faculty, the younger teachers were more likely than their 
older colleagues to indicate that they had held other jobs 
since earning their highest credential (figure C). Among 
part-time faculty younger teachers were more likely to 
indicate that they accepted part-time work because full-time 
work was unavailable. 

The proportion of women among full-time instructional 
faculty and staff under the age of 35 was greater than the 
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Figure B.— Percentage distribution of instructional faculty and staff in public 
2'year colleges, by years of experience on current job, age, and 
primary teaching field: Fall 1992 
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proportion of women among those between the ages of 55 
and 64 (48 vs, 31 percent). But this was not the case for 
part-time instructional faculty and staff. And, regardless of 
employment status (full time vs. part time), instructional 
faculty and staff in the two age groups did not differ in 
terms of race/ethnicity, workload, instructional methods 
used, engagement in nonteaching professional activities, 
perceptions of career opportunities for junior faculty, and 
willingness to choose an academic career were they to ‘‘do it 
all over again.” 

Differences by years in current job 

Some of the differences between those who had held their 
current jobs for less than 10 years and those who had held 
their jobs for 20 or more years mirror the differences 
between younger and older colleagues. For example, 
instructional faculty and staff who had held their jobs for 10 



O 




or fewer years were less likely than those who had been on 
the job for 20 or more years to hold a postbaccalaureate 
degree (table A). In addition, they were more likely to 
accept the possibility of seeking other employment. These 
differences apply to both full- and part-time faculty. 

Analyses of responses from the full-time instructional 
faculty and staff revealed differences that did not emerge in 
the age comparisons. In contrast to full-time faculty who 
had held their jobs for less than 10 years, those with 20 or 
more years of experience in the same full-time job worked 
fewer hours per week but taught, on average, greater 
numbers of students. Full-time teachers who were in the 
same job for 20 or more years were also less likely to have 
required student presentations, to have used computer- 
assisted instruction, or to have required students to evaluate 
each other's work. 
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Figure C.— Percentage of full-time instructional faculty and staff in public 2-year colleges who have held other 
jobs since earning their highest credential, by age: Fall 1992 



Percent 
100 — 1 




Age 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:1993). ' ' 



Table A.— Number and percentage distribution of instructional faculty and staff at public 2-year colleges, by highest 
educational credential attained, employment status, and years of experience on current job: Fall 1992 



Employment status and years 
of experience on current Job 


Instructional faculty 
and staff* 

(in thousands) 


Highest credential attained (percent) 

Bachelor's Master's Ph.O. or first 

or less* degree professional 


Total full time 


94.9 


17.5 


63.7 


18.8 


Years of experience bn current job 
Less than 10 years 


46.0 


21.6 


60.8 


17.6 


10-1 9 years 


25.8 


19.2 


63.6 


17.3 


20 or more years 


23.2 


.7.5 


69.6 


22.9 


Total part time 


153.1 


33.3 


533 


13.4 


Years of experience on current Job 
Less than 10 years 


122.2 


34.6 


52.6 


12.9 


10-1 9 years 


24.5 


29.7 


55.1 


15.2 


20 or more years 


6.4 


22.4 


60.0 


17.6 



*lncludes only instructional faculty and staff who held a postsecondary credential. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
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Table B.— Number and percentage of instructional faculty and staff who taught credit classes at public 2-year colleges, by 
their use of various instructional methods in their classes, employment status, and primary teaching field: 

Fall 1992 



Employment status and 
primary teaching field 


instructional faculty 
and staff* 

(in thousands) 


Percent using method In some or all classes / 

- -Term/ r - ''~: 

Essay mid- research Student 

terms or finals papers evaluations 


Total full time 


• - 


■ 53,5 


493 


38.1' ' 


Primary teaching field 






. . V' ■ . 




Business, law, and communications 


.. "n.i 1 


57.4 


’ ■'>^.513-^ 


■ '^34.0''' %-^< - 


Health sciences , - . 


12.6 


•■•27i5:> 


44.8 * 


■ 343 ■■ 


Humanities 


. ,16.9 


> - 8i2 


683 


. 63.1 \ : 


Natural sciences and engineerihg ' 


23.1 


40.7 


32.1 


17.8 : - ; 


Social sciences and education 


12.2 


64.7 


623 


37.7 


Vocational training 


8.8 


.41.7 


34.6 


343 : 


All other programs 


9.5 


54.3 


543 


543 


Total pa rttinie 


154.9 


47-0 


40.9 


3^7. 


Primary teaching field 
Business, law, and communications 


22.4 


46.3 


39.5 


31 2 / 


Health sciences 


9.8 


32.1 


44.2 


28.0 • 


Humanities 


28.4 


73.1 


57.7 


62.7 


Natural sciences and engineering 


40.7 


29.3 


20.4 


16.5 


Social sciences and education 


20.9 


58.1 


59.6 


32.6 


Vocational training 


11.9 


40.3 


34.9 


30.9 


All other programs 


19.1 


44.0 


44.8 


45.9 



‘Includes only instructional faculty and staff who taught credit classes. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:1993). 



Differences by primary teaching field 

Comparisons by primary teaching field suggest the presence 
of disciplinary subcultures within the community college 
professoriate. One contrast can be seen in the differing 
educational and employment backgrounds of instructional 
faculty and staff in the vocational training category and in 
the humanities. Regardless of employment status (full time 
vs. part time), vocational teachers were less likely than their 
colleagues in the humanities to hold a graduate degree or to 
report that their most recent previous jobs entailed teaching 
at a postsecondar)^ institution. These two groups, then, 
appear to represent opposite ends of a disciplinary con- 
tinuum ranging from those with relatively strong profes- 
sional ties to academe to those whose professional orienta- 
tions are often forged in employment arenas outside of 
academe. 

Teachers in the humanities also stood out in terms of 
approaches to instruction. Regardless of employment status, 
they were more likely than teachers in the other instruc- 
tional groups to have used essay examinations, to have 
assigned term papers,^ or to have required students to 

^Among part-time teachers, those in social sciences and education were as likely as 
those in the humanities to have assigned term papers. 



evaluate each other’s work (table B). They also were more 
likely to have employed the seminar method or to have 
used discussion, role-playing, group projects, or cooperative 
learning techniques as the primary instructional method. 

In contrast, instructional faculty and staff in the natural 
sciences were more likely than colleagues in the other 
disciplinary categories to have employed lecture as the 
primary instructional technique. Full-time instructional 
faculty and staff teaching the natural sciences were less 
likely than their full-time colleagues in any of the other 
categories (except vocational training) to have used student 
presentations in all classes and more likely to have reported 
that they used student presentations in no classes. They also 
were more likely than full-time faculty in any of the other 
categories to indicate that they never ask students to 
evaluate each others work. 

Conclusion 

The survey data reported here point to the slowly chang- 
ing nature of the community college enterprise. The 

"'Time series data would offer much more reliable assessments of the changing nature 
of the community college enterprise. Absent those data, however, years of experience 
on the job and age can serve as proxies. In addition, the data presented in this report 
will serve as a base of comparison for data collected in NSOPFil 999. 
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emergence of a new generation of teachers replacing those 
who began their careers in the 1960s and early 1970s 
portends no watershed change in teaching method. In 
contrast to comparisons between instructional faculty and 
staff teaching different subject areas, relatively few relation- 
ships emerged between length of time in the current job and 
instructional method. It was the discipline that appeared to 
be related to instructional method, especially in terms of 
literacy (as reflected in the assignment of term papers or the 
use of written examinations) and student involvement in 
classroom instruction (as reflected in the use of teacher 
lectures). 



Doto source: The NCES 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPR1993). 

For technical information, see 

Selfa, LA., Suter, N., Myers, S., Koch, S., Johnson, R,A.,2ahs, DA, Kuhr, B.D, 
and Abraham, S.Y. (1 997). 1 993 National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF:1993) Methodology Report (NCES 97-467). 

Author offiliotion: J XI. Palmer, Illinois State University 

For questions about content, contact Linda J.Zimbler 
(linda_zimbler@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-192), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-51 2-1 800), 
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As college costs have escalated in recent years, concern 
about the quality of undergraduate education has intensi- 
fied. Some concerns focus on what is being taught (e.g., 
Bloom 1987), while others emphasize who is doing the 
teaching (e.g., Huber 1992). The latter concern, which is 
the focus of this report, has become prominent because of 
the widespread perception that undergraduate students are 
increasingly taught by part-time, junior, or nontenure- track 
faculty and that senior and experienced professors care little 
about undergraduate education (Boyer Commission 1998). 
Despite the considerable attention that both the higher 
education community and the media have recently paid to 
this concern, little information at the national level has 
been obtained regarding who teaches undergraduates in 
U.S. higher education institutions and what their teaching 
loads are. 

Using data from the 1993 National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF: 1993), the purpose of this study was to 
determine the extent to which instructional faculty and staff 
of higher education institutions are involved in undergradu- 
ate teaching.* Specifically, it addressed the following two 
questions: (1) Who teaches undergraduates in the class- 
room? and (2) How much do they teach? The findings are 
based on a nationally representative sample of instructional 
faculty and staff who provided classroom instruction for 
credit to undergraduates in the fall of 1992.^ 

Instructional Faculty and Staff Who Taught 
Classes for Credit to Undergraduates 

In the fall of 1992, a vast majority (86 percent) of instruc- 
tional faculty and staff employed in higher education 
institutions provided classroom instruction to undergradu- 

'Using graduate teaching assistants for undergraduate instruction has become 
increasingly common at U.S. higher education institutions and has recently received 
much attention from the media (Wilson 1999). Unfortunately, the data used in this 
report from NSOPF:! 993, which excludes teaching assistants, cannot address this 
issue. 

^NS0PF:1993 is a study of faculty and instructional staff. In the fall of 1992, there were 
approximately 1,034,000 faculty and instructional staff employed in U.S. higher 
education institutions.Of these, about 81 7,000 reported teaching one or more classes 
for credit during the fall.These individuals became the base sample of this report, 
from which those who taught undergraduate classes for credit were identified. 
Excluded from the sample were faculty and staff who did not teach any classes during 
the fall (i.e., those engaged exclusively in research, administratlon,or public service); 
those who taught only independent study or one-on-one classes; or those who 
supervised undergraduate or graduate thesis or dissertation work without teaching 
any class for credit. 



ates for credit (figure A). Their high involvement in 
undergraduate teaching not only was evident in 2-year 
institutions, where all instructional faculty and staff 
reported teaching classes for credit to undergraduates, but 
also was apparent in 4-year institutions. For example, 

89 percent of instructional faculty and staff at 4-year 
nondoc toral institutions and 67 percent at 4-year doctoral 
institutions reported teaching at least one class for credit to 
undergraduates in fall 1992. Because there was no variation 
among instructional faculty and staff at 2-year institutions 
regarding who taught undergraduate classes, the analysis in 
this section excluded these faculty members and focused on 
only those at 4-year institutions. 

While nearly four in five (79 percent) instructional faculty 
and staff at 4-year institutions reported teaching under- 
graduates in the classroom in 1992, relatively fewer taught 
only these students, especially only lower di\ision students 
(i.e., freshmen and sophomores) (table A). For example, 66 
percent of instructional faculty and staff at 4-year institu- 
tions reported teaching only undergraduate classes. Of 
those who reported teaching at least one undergraduate 
class, one in four (25 percent) reported that all of the 
classes they taught were at the lower division level. ^ Thus, 
while most instructional faculty and staff at 4-year institu- 
tions who had teaching responsibilities were involved in 
undergraduate teaching, relatively fewer of them devoted 
their teaching entirely to undergraduates, particularly at the 
lower division level. 

Who taught undergraduates varied considerably among 
instructional faculty and staff at 4-year institutions. In 
general, faculty who were employed part time, were female, 
held a lower academic rank such as instructor or lecturer, 
worked in a nontenure-track position, had a highest degree 
below a doctoral or professional degree, and earned a lower 
salary from their institution were more likely than their 
counterparts to teach undergraduates, particularly only 
undergraduates or only lower dmsion students (table A). 
The multivariate analysis on who was likely to teach only 
undergraduate classes further revealed that although the 

^Or about 20 percent of instructional faculty and staff who had undergraduate 
classroom teaching duties reported teaching only lower division classes 
(25x79/100 = 20 percent). 
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Figure A.—Percentage of instructional faculty and staff in higher education institutions who taught at 
least one class for credit to undergraduates, by type of institution: Fall 1 992 



Percent ' 

100 




■ 4-year doctoral 4-year nondortoraL 2-yMr . 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993 National Study of Postsec- 
ondary Faculty (NSOPF:! 993). 



Table A. — Percentage of instructional faculty and staff in all 4-year institutions who taught at least one class for 

credit to undergraduates, percentage who taught classes for credit to only undergraduates, and of those 
who taught any undergraduate classes, percentage who taught only lower division classes, by selected 
characteristics of faculty and staff: Fall 1 992 





Percentage who taught 
at least one class for credit 
to undergraduates' 


Percentage who taught 
classes for credit to only 
undergraduates 


Ofthose who taught o. . 
any undergraduate classes, 
percentage who taught only 
lower division classes ' 


Total 


78.9 


65.8 


24.5 ' , 


Employment statuf 
Part time 


78.6 


75.1 


38.4 


Fulltime 


79.0 


61,3 


1 7.9 


Gender^ 

Female 


81.8 


67.4 


20,4- 


Male 


77.9 


58.8 


16.8 " , 


Academic rank^ ' 








Instructor or lecturer 


89.3 


83.4 


36.4 


Assistant professor 


82,2 


65.1 


165 


Associate professor 


77.6 


58.0 


14.6 


Full professor 


74.6 


54.1 


147 


Tenure status^ 

No tenure system 


80,3 


71.0 


28.0 


Not 6n tenure track 


79.9 


71.1 


29.5 ' 


On tenure track 


80.7 


61.0 


15.4 


Tenured 


77.9 


58.1 


15.2 


Highest degree earned^ . 

Degree below doctoral or 
professional degree 94.7 


84.8 


27.1 .. . 


Doctoral or professional degree 74.5 


54.5 


14.6 


Basic salary^ 








Below $35,000 


92.0 


80.3 


23.9 


$35.000-$50,000 


84.3 


64.0 


15.5 


Above $50,000 


64.0 


44.4 


15.0 



’a maximum of five classes could be reported by respondents. 



^Part-time Instructional faculty and staff were excluded. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:1993). 
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differences between part-time and full-time faculty and 
between male and female faculty were no longer found 
when other factors were taken into consideration,"^ aca- 
demic rank and highest degree earned remained significant 
factors in determining who teaches undergraduates exclu- 
sively (table B). Regardless of the type of 4-year institution, 
the faculty members’ gender, race/ethnicity, age, teaching 
field, or employment status, those faculty or staff who were 
instructors, lecturers, and assistant professors were more 
likely than full professors to teach only undergraduate 
classes. Faculty who had a highest degree below a doctoral 
or professional degree were also more likely to teach 
undergraduates only than those with a doctoral or profes- 
sional degree. 

While senior faculty (i.e., full or associate professors, or 
tenured faculty) were less likely to provide classroom 
instruction to undergraduates than were junior faculty (i.e., 
instructors, lecturers, assistant professors, or faculty 
working in a nontenure-track position), a majority of senior 

^Tenure status was excluded from the multivariate regression model because of its 
high correlation with academic rank. 



faculty were, in fact, involved in undergraduate teaching. 
For example, at 4-year doctoral institutions, 64 percent of 
full-time associate professors reported teaching at least one 
class for credit to undergraduates, as did 61 percent of full- 
time full professors and 65 percent of full-time tenured 
faculty (figure B). Moreover, between 38 and 41 percent of 
these faculty members said that all of the classes they taught 
were targeted at the undergraduate level. These results seem 
inconsistent with the perception that at research and 
doctoral universities, few senior faculty members are 
involved in undergraduate teaching. 

Undergraduate Teaching Loads of 
Instructional Faculty and Staff Who Taught 
One or More Classes for Credit to 
Undergraduates 

In the fall of 1992, instructional faculty and stafP in all 
types of higher education institutions (including 2-year 
institutions) taught about 2.3 undergraduate classes with a 

^Is analysis was restricted to instructional faculty and staff who reported teaching 
one or more classes for credit to undergraduates. Thus, those who taught classes for 
credit to graduate students only were excluded. 



Table B. — Unadjusted and adjusted percentages of instructional 
faculty and staff in all 4-year institutions who taught 
classes for credit to only undergraduates, by gender, 
employment status, academic rank, and highest degree 
earned: Fall! 992 






Unadjusted 

percentage. 


Adjusted 

percentage^ 


. Total , 


65.8 


65.8 


Gender / 






Ferhale 


72.9* ’ 


68.0 


Mafe' : — - 


62.0 . 


64.6 


Employment status 


•, / / 




Part time - 


75.1* - 


64.2 


Fulltime' 


61.3 


66.5 


Academic rank 






Other ranks or not 






applicable 


73.8* 


65.9 


Instructor or lecturer 


82.7* 


73.3* 


Assistant professor 


65.7* 


69.0* 


Associate professor 


57.9 „ 


62.7 


Full professor' ' ; 


53.9 


^ys8.i 


Highest degree earned 
Degree below doctoral or 






professionalidegree 
Doctoralor professional 


85.2* ■ 


78.5* 


degree' 


54.8 


58.6 



*p<.05. 



’The Italicized group is the comparison group. 

^In addition to adjusting for the variables listed in the table, the percentages 
were also adjusted for type of institution, faculty's age, race/ethnicity, and 
principal field of teaching. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1 993 National Study. o# Rostsecondary Faculty (NSOPF;1993). 
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Figure B.—Percentage of full-time instructional faculty and staff in 4-year doctoral 

institutions who taught at least one class for credit to undergraduates, and 
percentage who taught classes to only undergraduates, by academic rank and 
tenure status: Fall 1992 



Percent 

100 H 




Teaching at least one dass for 
credit to undergraduates 



Associate professor 
I I Full professor 

Tenure-track faculty 



I I Tenured faculty 




Teaching dasses for aedit to 
only undergraduates 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993 National Study of 
Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:1993). 



total of 8 credit hours (table C). In each undergraduate class 
taught, they had about 30 students. Overall, they spent 10 
hours per week in the classroom teaching undergraduates 
and had a total of 272 undergraduate student contact hours 
per week. 

Undergraduate teaching loads were not uniformly distrib- 
uted across institutions. For example, full-time instruc- 
tional faculty and staff at 4-year doctoral institutions had 
lighter undergraduate teaching loads than their full-time 
colleagues at 4-year nondoctoral institutions, who, in turn, 
had lighter undergraduate teaching loads than those who 
taught full time at 2-year institutions (table C). In addition, 
with a few exceptions, full-time senior faculty (i.e,, full or 
associate professors, or tenured faculty) tended to teach 
larger but fewer undergraduate classes, whereas full-time 
junior faculty (i.e., instructors, lecturers, or assistant 
professors, or those working in a nontenure-track position) 
taught smaller but more undergraduate classes. Full-time 
senior faculty also spent fewer hours each week teaching 
undergraduates in class than their junior counterparts. The 
combination of smaller class sizes with more classroom 
hours (or vice versa) resulted in full-time senior and junior 
faculty members having similar undergraduate student 
contact hours. 
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Table C Undergraduate teaching loads of instructional faculty and staff in higher education institutions who taught one or more classes for credit to 
undergraduates, by type of institution, academic ranic and tenure status: Fall 1992 





Number of 
undergraduate 
classes taught 


Number of under- 
graduate classroom 
credit hours 


Hours per week teach- 
ing undergraduates 
in the classroom 


Average 

undergraduate 

classsize 


Total; 

undergraduate student 
contact hours’ 


TotaP 


23 


7.6 


9.5 


30.4 


272.4 


For full-time only ■ 








■ • , - ■ 




4-year dortoral 


1.9 


62 


7.4 


463 ‘ * 


" 3rr3?v.-' ' 


Instructor or lecturer 


2.4 


8.0 


10.1 


38.7 


■ 398.6 


Assistant professor 


1.9 


6.3 


7.7 


43.6 


389;lS-. ■ . ■ 


Associate professor 


2.0 


.6.3 


• 7.6 ■ 


47.0 '.V; 


3443i--';-- 


Full professor 


1.7 


5.5 


6.2 


51,9 


. 2827 7 


No tenure system 


2.3 




11.0 


323 


478:^ 


Not on tenure track 


Z3 


7.6 


9.8 


45.0 


378.4 : 


On tenure track 


1.9 


6.1 


73 


43.8 


284.9 


Tenured 


' 1.8 


5.8 


6.7 


493 


297.^k ^ 


4-year nondoctoral 


J 2.9 


9.1 


10,8 


293 


301.4 * 


Instructor or lecturer 


3.0 


9.3 


12.2 


30.0 


342.2 


Assistant professor 


3.0 


-9.5 


11.2 


28.7 


304.2 


Associate professor 


2.9 


"9.1 


10.5 


293 


292.2 


Full professor 


2.8 


. 8.8 


.103 


30.8 


299.9 


No tenure system 


3.1 


9.7 


12.4 


23.6 


288.9 


Noton tenure track 


2.8 


8.6 


10.4 


29.6 


3093 


On tenure track 


2.9 


9.4 


11.1 


29.0 


304.9 


Tenured 


2.8 


9.0 


10.3 


30.6 


300.7 


2-year _ 


33 


12.3 


163 


28.9 


453.6T " 


Instructor or lecturer 


3.6 


12.9 


18.3 


273 


. 474.5 f 


Assistant professor 


3.5 


123 


15.1 


293 


42231 ;; 


Associate professor 


33 


12.1 


15.1 


313 


443.6 


Full professor 


3.7 


11.9 


14.8 


31.6 


4763 


No tenure system 


3:4 


12.2 


16.1 


26.6 


431.5 - * 


Not on tenure track 


3.0 


10.0 


14.7 


263 


3693' 


On tenure track 


3.6 


12.6 


17.5 


28.7 


476.5 ' 


Tenured 


3.7 


12.4 


16.1 


30.5 


466.3 



’This measure was constructed as follows. For each undergraduate class taught by faculty for credit, the number of hours per week taught in the class was multiplied by 
the number of students in the class. The products were then added together to obtain the total undergraduate student contact hours. 

^The total includes both full-time and part-time instructional faculty and staff. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPFrl 993). 
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In recent years, public concern over the academic standing 
of U.S. students relative to students in other countries has 
increased dramatically. Much of this concern is due to the 
results of recent comparative reports that show U.S. stu- 
dents lagging behind their international classmates, espe- 
cially in mathematics. International assessments of aca- 
demic achievement provide important benchmarks to 
measure the progress of U.S. students, yet these studies 
often fail to explain the differences in achievement across 
countries. We are interested in not only how well U.S. 
students perform on achievement tests relative to their 
counterparts in other nations, but how different their 
education is in all respects. For example, we often hear 
people explain the low U.S. test scores by saying that the 
students in the United States represent a more diverse 
population: there are more different languages spoken in 
the United States, and we have higher poverty rates than 
other major industrialized nations. But how much truth is 
in this type of statement? 

This report examines the elementary and secondary school 
system in the United States relative to the education systems 
in 11 other countries. This report also tries to connect 
selected educational inputs, such as teacher training and 
educational expenditures, to student outcomes, such as 
achievement and labor force participation. 




Background 

The need to compete effectively in the international 
marketplace has convinced U.S. business, economic, and 
political leaders of the importance of understanding the 
education systems of other industrialized nations. Studying 
how other countries educate their citizens provides insight 
into the competitiveness of those nations, as well as a 
benchmark for comparing our own education system. 

Data published over the last decade have shown the United 
States to be lacking compared with other countries in some 
areas of school performance, particularly at the higher grade 
levels. While U.S. students perform reasonably well at the 
4th-grade level, especially in reading, mathematics and 
science scores at the secondary' school level have raised 
some concerns. Subsequent to several reports published in 
1990, the nation’s governors established the National 
Education Goals, which included two goals relevant to 
international competitiveness: 

■ "By the year 2000, United States students will be first 
in the world in mathematics and science achieve- 
ment”; and 

■ "By the year 2000, ever\- adult American will be 
literate and vill possess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global economy and 
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exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship” 
(National Education Goals Panel 1996, p. xvi). 

Elementary and secondary education is the backbone of 
every nation’s education system. These levels educate all 
persons from approximately age 6 through age 16, and for 
some students it is the only education they receive. Elemen- 
tary and secondary education is available free of charge, and 
attendance is mandatory for all children of certain ages in 
each country discussed in this report. 

To provide a broader perspective on these issues, the United 
States has participated in the Organization of Economic 
Cooperation and Development’s (OECD) Indicators of 
National Education Systems (INES) Project and several 
major international assessments. The latter include the 
Third International Mathematics and Science Study 
(TIMSS), the Reading Literacy Study, and the International 
Adult Literacy Survey (lALS). 

Purpose of This Report 

This report attempts to analyze the role of elementary and 
secondary schools in preparing students either to continue 
their education or to enter the labor force and become 
productive, literate citizens. The stor)^ is told in four 
chapters, each focusing on a particular aspect of the 
elementary and secondary school system. Some trends and 
regional differences are examined within countries, and 
comparisons are made among 12 major industrialized 
nations. 

Organization of the Report 

The first two substantive chapters — Student, Teacher, and 
Classroom Characteristics and Education Resources and 
Expenditures — describe inputs into the elementary/second- 
ary education system. The next two chapters — Student 
Achievement and Labor Market and Other Outcomes — analyze 
the outputs of elementary and secondary education systems. 
Finally, the conclusion attempts to draw links between the 
inputs described in chapters 2 and 3 and the outputs 
analyzed in chapters 4 and 5, and tries to answer the 
question “What matters?” Different contextual and financial 
inputs are correlated with achievement scores and educa- 
tion and labor market outcomes to determine whether 
certain factors appear related to these outcomes. 

Data 

The data analyzed in this report come primarily from the 
OECD and the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES). Countries selected for study in this report include 
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the “Group of Seven” (G-7) countries as well as five other 
major industrialized nations. The G-7 countries are recog- 
nized as the world’s major industrialized economies and 
include the United States, Canada, Japan, France, Germany, 
Italy, and the United Kingdom. These countries are rela- 
tively similar to one another in terms of economic develop- 
ment, and are primary commercial competitors with the 
United States. In addition to these countries, this report also 
compares the United States to Australia, Korea, Spain, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. These five countries were chosen 
for several reasons, such as the availability of data, variation 
in types of education systems, range of findings, and the 
size and economic competitiveness of these nations as 
compared to the United States. 

Highlighted Results 

Student, teacher, and classroom characteristics 

Across most industrialized nations, the range of student/ 
teacher ratios is wdde at both the elementary and secondary 
levels. The United States has a higher-than-average student/ 
teacher ratio than the other G-7 countries. 

Schools in the United States allocated as much or more 
instructional time than most other countries in terms of 
overall hours of education, minutes of subject instruction in 
mathematics and science per week, and frequency of 
lessons. 

The United States had a greater incidence of child poverty 
than its G-7 counterparts. One-fifth of all U.S. children 
lived in poverty after the effects of government taxes and 
transfers in 1991 were taken into account, compared with 
just over 13 percent in Canada, about 10 percent in the 
United Kingdom, and less than 7 percent in France. 

The majority of elementan- and secondar)' school teachers 
in the United States and in most other G-7 nations are 
female. However, in Germany and japan, approximately 
three-quarters of secondary’ school teachers are male. While 
it takes 15 to 17 years of education to become a teacher in 
most nations, Germany and japan maintain more extensive 
mentoring and training systems for new teachers than the 
United States. 

Education resources and expenditures 

The United States allocated 3.8 percent of gross domestic 
product (GDP) on elementar\^ and secondan' education, 
ranking below Sw’eden, Canada, Switzerland, France, and 
the United Kingdom, and above Australia, Italy, Spain, 
lapan. Germanv. and Korea. 
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The United States had the highest per pupil expenditures of 
the G-7 countries in 1993, but was below all other countries 
except France and the United Kingdom in the percentage of 
current expenditures spent on staff compensation. 

Student achievement 

U.S. 9- and 13-year-olds performed at a level higher than 
most of their peers in other countries in reading, roughly 
the same in science, and lower in mathematics. 

In eighth grade, boys and girls in the United States per- 
formed at roughly the same levels in mathematics and 
science. Internationally, where gender gaps did exist, they 
tended to favor boys in mathematics and science, and girls 
in reading. 

Adults in the United States with only a high school diploma 
had weaker literacy skills than their counterparts in other 
countries studied. Approximately one-fifth of U.S. high 
school graduates with no postsecondary education were 
unable to perform beyond the most basic literacy tasks. 

Labor market and other outcomes 

The United States has one of the highest percentages of 25- 
to 64-year-olds who have completed secondary education. 

At 35 percent, the enrollment rate of U.S. 18- to 21-year- 
olds in tertiary (higher) education surpassed that of all 
other countries but Canada, whose enrollment was 40 
percent. 

Over three-fourths of 25- to 64-year-olds with an upper 
secondary education participated in the labor force in all 
countries studied, with the United States falling in the low 
to middle range compared to other countries. Participation 
rates for those who had completed upper secondar}^ 
education were much higher than for those who had not, 
particularly in the G-7 countries. 

Upper secondary graduates have substantially higher 
earnings than those who did not complete a secondary 
education. The biggest earnings differential was seen in the 
United States, where those without a high school diploma 
earned about 64 percent of the salaries earned by those with 
a high school diploma. 

Discussion 

The final chapter of the report examines any connections 
between the various educational inputs and outputs by 
correlating countries’ input measures described in chapters 
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2 and 3 of the report with output measures described in 
chapters 4 and 5. Overall, almost none of the measured 
classroom, teacher, student, or financial inputs correlated 
with any of the achievement measures — test scores in 
mathematics, science, or reading — with the exception of per 
pupil expenditures and ninth-grade reading scores. 

Figure A shows the relationship between ninth-grade 
reading scores and per pupil expenditures. As seen in the 
figure, most countries are clustered toward the middle to 
high end of both measures. Because this report focuses on 
industrialized nations, the figure only depicts countries that 
have relatively high per pupil expenditures. No strong 
pattern emerges among those countries shown in the upper- 
right-hand corner of the figure. Spain, however, is an 
outlier, appearing by itself in the lower-left-hand corner. If 
Spain is removed, there is no significant correlation between 
ninth-grade reading scores and per pupil expenditures. No 
other input measure correlated with this or any of the other 
achievement measures. 

Next, secondary school completion and tertiary enrollment 
rates are examined. Although no input measure correlated 
significantly with secondar)’ school completion rates, one 
input did show a significant correlation with tertiary 
enrollment. Developed countries with high percentages of 
children in poverty, after accounting for government 
transfer programs, also had high percentages of 18- to 21- 
year-olds enrolled in tertiar)’ education. The United States 
exemplifies this tendency by having high college enrollment 
rates and high poverty rates for children. Compared to some 
other developed countries, the percentage of U.S. children 
in poverty does not decrease as much after accounting for 
government transfer programs. The positive correlation of 
poverty and college enrollment may result from such factors 
as the interaction of government funding decisions, avail- 
ability and perceived value of higher education, and the 
nature (e.g., public vs. private) of social service deliver)^ 
programs. 

Finally, input measures were correlated with the various 
labor market outcomes. One interesting relationship 
appeared between public expenditures and a labor market 
outcome. Figure B shows a positive relationship between 
expenditures as a percentage of GDP and labor force 
participation rates. In other words, the greater proportion of 
money a government spends on education relative to its 
wealth, the more students with an upper secondar)^ educa- 
tion enter the labor force. For example, Sweden reported 
both the highest level of expenditures as a percentage of 
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Figure A.— Per pupil expenditures and ninth-grade reading scores 
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NOTE; Data are unavailable for Australia, Japan, Korea, and the United Kingdom. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, unpublished data, 1997; and U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, (1996) Reading Literacy in the United States: Findings from the lEA Reading Literacy Study (NCES 96-258). (Originally published as figure 
6.1 on p. 95 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



Figure B. Public expenditures as a percentage of GDP and labor force participation rates for 25- to 64-year-olds who have completed a secondary 
educational 995 
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SOURCE, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Educot/on at a Giance:OECD Indicators, 1996. (Originally published as figure 6.3 on p.97 of the complete report 
from which this article is excerpted.) 



GDP (4.7) and the highest labor force participation rate (90 
percent). Similarly, Germany had both the lowest level of 
expenditures as a percentage of GDP (3.0) and the lowest 
labor force participation rate (76 percent). Both the United 
States and the United Kingdom fell in the middle of both 
categories. 



No other input measure was associated with any of rhe 
other output measures. These analyses lead us to cohcriide 
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that very little of the variation in educational outputs can be 
explained through the quantifiable inputs most frequently 
measured. Yet, there is a wide variation in outputs among 
the different countries studied. If these measures are not 
related to student outcomes, what is? 

Several explanations are possible. One explanation is that 
there really are no relationships at this macro level, as 
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indicated by the research. Another explanation is that we 
are looking at the wrong measures. Another hypothesis is 
that some of these factors are significant, but interact in 
such a way that the significance cannot be measured using 
bivariate analyses. However, the limited number of coun- 
tries precludes extensive multivariate analyses. 

Another explanation is that we may not be focusing on the 
best measures. The inputs discussed in this report are 
primarily quantifiable inputs, and not indicators of quality 
For example, no mention has been made of curriculum 
content, learning processes, or quality of teacher training. 

In addition, ways in which students learn (e.g., how 
teachers present subject material), the role of the teacher, 
the relevance of the homework assignments, or the kinds of 
activities in which students are engaged after class all relate 
to student learning, and thus to outcome measures. Study- 
ing these components of the education system is not as easy 
as collecting administrative data. Understanding these types 
of inputs requires a more qualitative analysis of curricula, 
site visits to classrooms, or interviews with teachers and 
students. 

Conclusion 

Few of the quantifiable inputs described in chapters 2 and 3 
explain any of the student outcomes discussed in chapters 4 
and 5. This is not to say that measures such as student/ 
teacher ratios, intended instructional time, and financial 
resources are unimportant, only that they fail to explain 
large variations in achievement scores, completion rates, 
and labor market outcomes at the country level within a 
macro framework. Further multivariate research at the 
regional and school levels both within and among countries 
will be important in determining some of the effects of 
background characteristics on student outcomes. Likewise, 
a more specific analysis of expenditures — such as the 
allocation of resources — may illuminate where finances 
have the largest impact on student outcomes. For example, 
U.S. eighth-graders score relatively higher on the science 
assessment than on the mathematics assessment. Could the 
United States be allocating a relatively larger proportion of 
finances to science education than to mathematics educa- 
tion compared to the other countries? Answering these 
types of questions may help to explain the lack of findings 
at the aggregate level. 
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On the other hand, financial inputs and background 
characteristics could truly have less of an impact on student 
outcomes than curricular inputs and teaching methods. 
Other, more qualitative, measures may provide further 
insight into these differences among countries, but care 
should be taken in drawing inferences about cause and 
effect. For example, different teaching styles may work 
better in some countries than others. 

Elementary and secondary education is a large and complex 
system. International comparisons allow U.S. policymakers 
to evaluate strategies that appear to be successful in other 
countries. However, further research within the United 
States is also needed to determine what strategies will be 
successful in our unique social environment. 
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Introduction 

Congress, under the Women’s Educational Equity Act 
provisions (Title V, Part B) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (as amended in 1994), requested the 
Secretary of Education to prepare a report on the status of 
educational equity for girls and women in the United States. 
This report responds to that request by assembling indica- 
tors that examine the extent to which males and females 
have access to the same educational opportunities, avail 
themselves equally of these opportunities, perform at the 
same level, succeed at the same rate, and obtain the same 
benefits,^ 

The data are drawn primarily from surveys conducted by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), 
although several other sources of national and international 

*The complete report contains 44 indicators that examine various aspects of 
educational equity, from preparation for school, elementary and secondary education, 
and postsecondary education to outcomes. 
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data are used as well. While the indicators in this report 
provide valuable information on many aspects of educa- 
tional equity, some important issues cannot be addressed 
with available nationally representative data. Examples 
include the extent to which sexual harassment undermines 
the ability of schools to pro\4de a safe learning environment 
and whether girls and young women are encouraged to 
challenge themselves in their educational pursuits, espe- 
cially in mathematics and science. 

The data show that in school and in college, females are 
now doing as well as or better than males in many of the 
indicators of educational attainment, and that the large gaps 
in educational attainment that once existed between men 
and women have significantly decreased or been eliminated 
altogether. Nevertheless, there are other areas in both 
elementary/secondar\' and postsecondar\^ education in 
which differences persist. 
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Preparation for School 

Boys and girls start school on a similar footing in terms of 
at least some of the same learning opportunities. Girls and 
boys appear to have similar access to the types of opportu- 
nities that help prepare them for school. 

In 1996, 67 percent of girls and 65 percent of boys ages 3-5 
were enrolled in center-based programs or kindergarten 
(about the same percentages as in 1991). At home, 84 
percent of the girls and 82 percent of the boys in this age 
group had been read to three or more times in the past 
week; 82 percent of both boys and girls had been told a 
story at least once in the past week; and 38 percent of each 
had visited a library at least once in the past month. For 
both boys and girls, participation in reading activities 
generally increased between 1991 and 1996. 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

Progress through school 

Aspects of progress through school include promotion from 
grade to grade, problems encountered along the way, and 
high school completion. In each of these areas, female 
students have done as well as or better than their male 
peers. 

In 1995, girls ages 5-12 were less likely than boys of this 
age group to have repeated a grade since starting school 
(5 percent vs. 8 percent). Among children in grades 1-3 in 
1995, girls were more likely than boys to be described by 
their parents as being near the top of their class (51 percent 
vs. 41 percent). In addition, girls were less likely than boys 
to have their parents contacted by their schools about 
problems with their behavior or schoolwork. Also in 1995, 
about half as many girls as boys in grades 1-12 were 
identified as having a learning disability (2 percent vs. 

5 percent). 

Between 1972 and 1997, the status dropout rates for both 
male and female 16- to 24-year-olds (i.e., the percentage 
who had not completed high school and were not enrolled 
in school) decreased for every racial/ethnic group except 
Hispanics. Among Hispanics, the female dropout rate 
declined, but the male rate did not change significantly 

Young females who give birth while still of high school age 
are much less likely than their peers to complete high 
school. Among 1988 female 8th-graders, the high school 
completion rate as of 1994 was 54 percent for those who 
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had a child before 1992. In contrast, 94 percent of 1988 
8th-graders who had no children by 1994 had completed 
high school. 

Academic performance 

Academic performance is a key measure of school success 
because doing well in school opens doors to postsecondary 
education and to well-paying jobs. Overall, females have 
done much better than males in reading and writing, but 
have generally, though not always, lagged behind in science 
and mathematics. 

Beginning in 1971 and continuing through every year of 
assessment, females ages 9, 13, and 17 have tested higher 
than their male peers in reading assessments administered 
as part of the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). Females in grades 4, 8, and 11 have outperformed 
their male peers in writing as well since 1988. Differences in 
male and female writing achievement have been relatively 
large, with male 1 Ith-graders scoring at about the same 
level as female 8th-graders in 1996. Consistent with these 
results, females were much more likely than males to take 
AP exams in English and foreign languages in 1997 and to 
score 3 or higher, which usually allows them to receive 
college credit. 

Between 1973 and 1996, females ages 9 and 13 were usually 
more likely to score lower than males in science. At age 17, 
males have almost always outperformed their female peers, 
but the gender gap in science proficiency has narrowed for 
17-year-olds in recent years. In addition to scoring higher in 
the NAEP assessments, males were more likely than females 
to take AP examinations in science in 1997 and to earn a 
score of 3 or higher. 

The situation in mathematics has been somewhat different. 
From 1973 to 1994, gender differences in mathematics 
scores did not exist for 9- and 13-year-olds. In 1996, 
however, the achievement scores of males slightly exceeded 
those of females at both ages because of increases in 
performance for males. Among 17-year-olds, males have 
achieved significantly higher average mathematics profi- 
ciency scores than females in some, but not all, years. 

Gender differences in mathematics and science proficiency 
also have been observed for countries participating in 
international studies. In 1995, in general, boys and girls 
performed similarly in mathematics and science around the 
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4th grade in about half of the countries, with differences 
emerging more systematically among older students.^ 

Achievement gaps appear more closely related to attitudes 
than to course taking. Female high school graduates in 1998 
were at least as likely as their male peers to have taken 
upper-level mathematics classes, such as algebra ll, trigo- 
nometry, precalculus, and calculus (figure A). They were 
more likely than males to have taken biology and chemistry. 
However, among 8th- and 12th-graders in 1996, females 
were less likely than males to like mathematics and science. 
Among 4th-, 8th-, and 12th-graders, females were less likely 
than males to think that they were good at mathematics and 
science. 

Other activities 

The computer has become an important tool in the home, 
classroom, and workplace. Females are generally just as 
likely as males to use computers at home and at school, 

^Grades are not identical among all participating countries. See Indicator 44 in the 
complete report for full details. 



although some of the actmties for which they use comput- 
ers differ. 

Extracurricular and community service activities offer 
opportunities for students to develop skills that are impor- 
tant in the workplace and in society, such as indhidual and 
group responsibility and a sense of community. Males and 
females tend to participate in different types of extracurricu- 
lar activities (figure B). In 1995, female high school seniors 
were more likely than their male peers to participate in 
music or other performing arts, belong to academic clubs, 
work on the school newspaper or yearbook, or participate 
in the student council or government. In contrast, male 
seniors were more likely than female seniors to play on 
athletic teams. 

Females are more active than males in community service 
activities. In 1996, 53 percent of females in grades 6-12 
reported participating in some sort of community service 
activity, and 29 percent reported that they did so regularly. 

In contrast, 45 percent of their male peers reported partici- 
pating, and 22 percent reported participating regularly. 




SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress,"! 998 High School Transcript Study." (Originally published as figure 7 on p. 5 of the 
complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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Figure B.--Percentage of high school seniors who reported participating in after-school activities, 
by type of activity: 1995 
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NOTErThe response rate for this survey was less than 70 percent and a full nonresponse bias analysis has not been 
done to date. Responses include the following levels of participation: slight, moderate, considerable, and great extent. 

SOURCE: University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, Monitoring the Future. 1 995. (Originally published as 
figure 10 on p. 7 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



Postsecondary Education 

Transition to postsecondary education 

High school students’ plans for further education indicate 
the importance that young people attach to postsecondary 
education, and aspirations are a first step toward attain- 
ment. Both aspirations and enrollment rates of women have 
increased, and women are now ahead of men in both areas. 

In 1995, female high school seniors were more likely than 
males to definitely plan to graduate from a 4-year college 
(60 percent vs. 49 percent). Between 1980 and 1995, the 
percentage of females who reported that they would 
definitely attend graduate or professional school doubled, 
from 10 to 22 percent, whereas the proportion of males with 
this aspiration increased more modestly, from 12 to 16 
percent. Increasing proportions of both men and women 
have been enrolling in college in the fall after finishing high 
school; in 1997, 70 percent of females and 64 percent of 
males did so. 

Since 1970, a steadily increasing proportion of the under- 
graduate population has been female. In 1970, 42 percent of 
all undergraduates were women, increasing to 56 percent in 



1996. Women were a majority of both part-time and full- 
time enrollees. 

Women have made even greater gains at the graduate level. 
In 1970, 39 percent of all graduate students were women, 
but in 1996, 56 percent of graduate students were 
women. The majority of first-professional students (e.g., 
postbaccalaureate students in such fields as medicine, 
dentistry, law, and theolog) ) are men, but women have 
made dramatic gains in their representation since 1970. 
While 9 percent of the students in first- professional degree 
programs were women in 1970, by 1996, 40 percent of part- 
time and 42 percent of full-time first-professional students 
were women. 

Persistence and attainment 

Completion of postsecondar}^ programs is an important 
indicator of personal success and an educational climate 
that fosters success for all. Among freshmen who enrolled 
in a college or university for the first time in 1989-90 
seeking a bachelors degree, a greater percentage of women 
(50 percent) than men (41 percent) had earned a bachelors 
degree by 1994. Similar proportions of men and women had 
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earned associate’s degrees (about 5 percent) and certificates 
(3 percent and 4 percent, respectively). 

Considering degree attainment more generally (not just 
among those who started in 1989-90), women earned more 
than half of all bachelor’s degrees in 1996 (55 percent). The 
increase in participation by women in postsecondary 
education over the past 25 years has meant that, among the 
general population ages 25-29 in 1997, a slightly larger 
percentage of women than men have a bachelor’s or higher 
degree (29 percent vs. 26 percent). Male and female 
bachelor’s degree recipients tend to choose different majors, 
however; in 1996-97, women were much more likely than 
men to earn degrees in education, health, and psychology 
(not shown), whereas men were more likely than women to 
earn degrees in engineering, physical sciences, and com- 
puter science (figure C). 



A similar pattern is seen at the graduate level. While the 
percentage of master’s, doctoral, and first-professional 
degrees earned by women increased substantially in all 
fields between 1970 and 1996, women earned a majority of 
the master’s and doctoral degrees in education and health in 
1996, and men earned nearly three-quarters of the degrees 
in computer science and a higher proportion in engineer- 
ing. In addition, 44 percent of law degrees, 41 percent of 
medical degrees, and 36 percent of dentistry degrees were 
awarded to women. 

One final measure of women’s equity at the college level is 
participation in NCAA-sponsored sports. In 1996-97, men 
outnumbered women in collegiate sports participation. 
However, female athletes were more likely than male 
athletes to graduate in a timely fashion. Among women 



Figure C.— Percentage of bachelor's degrees conferred, by selected 
fields: 1996-97 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1997 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, "Comple- 
tions Survey" (IPEDS-C:1 996-97). (Originally published as figure 15 on p. 9 of 
the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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athletes who entered college in 1992, 68 percent graduated 
by 1998, compared with 52 percent of men. 

Outcomes 

Higher levels of educational attainment are associated with 
higher labor force participation rates, higher rates of 
employment, and higher earnings. In the United States, as 
in other selected large, industrialized countries (Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom) in 1995, 
women ages 25-64 had lower labor force participation rates 
than men at all levels of education. Labor force participation 
for women in this age group generally increased with 
educational attainment, however, narrowing the gap 
between men and women at higher education levels. 

Although women have been less likely than men to be 
employed at all levels of educational attainment, gender 
gaps in employment rates have narrowed over time. For 
example, in 1971, 94 percent of men and 43 percent of 
women ages 25-34 with a high school diploma or GED 
were employed (a difference of 51 percentage points). By 
1997, 86 percent of men and 70 percent of women with this 
level of education were employed, narrowing the gap to 16 
percentage points. Between 1971 and 1997, the gender gap 
generally decreased as education level increased. 

Women’s median annual earnings for full-time, year-round 
workers are lower than those of their male counterparts 
with the same level of educational attainment. However, 
this gap has been narrowing. In 1970, women ages 25-34 
with a bachelor’s degree had a median annual salary 
equivalent to 57 percent of what their male peers earned; in 
1997, it was 78 percent. 

The median annual starting salary (in constant 1997 
dollars) for 1992-93 college graduates who were working 
full time and not enrolled in school was $26,700 for males 
and $22,500 for females. Variations in major field of study 
account for some of this difference. For example, for those 
who majored in engineering, females had a median starting 
salary that was similar to that of their male peers. For 
students who majored in business, females had a median 
starting salary that was about $4,000 less than that of their 
male peers. 

Higher levels of educational attainment bring proportionally 
larger benefits for women than for men. Women ages 25-34 



with a bachelor’s degree or higher who worked full time 
year-round in 1997 earned 61 percent more than their 
counterparts with no more than a high school education. 
The earnings advantage for their male counterparts was 54 
percent. 

Conclusion 

By most of the indicators in this report, females are doing at 
least as well as males. Girls and boys begin school with 
similar preschool and early literacy participation experi- 
ences, and female students have consistently outperformed 
their male peers in reading and writing. Females have 
tended to lag behind males in science and mathematics, 
however. 

Since the early 1970s, women have made dramatic gains in 
postsecondary education in terms of enrollment and 
attainment, and are successful relative to men in aspira- 
tions, enrollment, and bachelor’s degree completion. Gender 
differences in college majors persist, however, with women 
still concentrated in fields like education and men more 
likely than women to earn degrees in engineering, physics, 
and computer science. 

In terms of labor market outcomes, the findings are mixed. 
Women ages 25-34 are less likely than their male counter- 
parts to be employed, but women with higher levels of 
educational attainment are employed at rates more similar 
to those of men than are women with lower levels of 
attainment. Women tend to earn less than men with similar 
educational attainment. 



Doto sources; More than 15 sources of data, including multiple NCES 
surveys. 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Bae, Y., Choy, S., Geddes, C., Sable, J., and Snyder,!. (2000). Trends in 
Educational Equity of Girls and Women (NCES 2000-030). 

Author offiliotions: Y. Bae and J. Sable, Pinkerton Computer 
Consultants, lnc.;T. Snyder and C. Geddes, NCES; and S.ChoyMPR 
Associates, Inc. 

For questions about content, contact Thomas D. Snyder 
(tom_snyder@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-030), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-512-1 800). 
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Many factors affect employment rates among adults. Some 
factors influence the willingness of employers to offer jobs 
to individuals with different levels of education at the going 
wage rate, whereas others influence the willingness of 
individuals to take jobs at this wage rate. The percentage of 
young adults who are employed is an indication of both the 
skill levels required by employers and the advantages 
employment offers to individuals relative to other pursuits. 

■ Between 1971 and 1998, the employment rate of 
male and female 25- to 34-year-olds was generally 
higher among those individuals with a higher level of 
education (table 1; figure 1). For example, in 1998, 
males and females ages 25-34 with a bachelor's 
degree or higher were more likely to be employed 



than their peers who had lower levels of educational 
attainment. 

■ Between 1971 and 1998, the employment rate of 
males ages 25-34 decreased for those who had not 
finished high school and those with a high school 
diploma or GED, and remained relatively constant for 
those with some college and those with a bachelor's 
degree or higher. 

■ Between 1971 and 1998, the employment rate of 
females ages 25-34 increased across all education 
levels. However, the rate of increase for females who 
did not complete high school was lower than the rate 
of increase for females who attained higher levels of 
education. 



Table 1.— Employment rate of 25- to 34-year-olds, by sex and educational attainment: March 1971-98 



March 




Male 






Female 




Grades 

9-11 


High school 
diploma 
or GED 


Some 

college 


Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 


Grades 

9-11 


High school 
diploma 
or GED 


Some 

college 


Bachelor's 
. degree 
or higher 


1971 


87.9 


93.6 


89.9 


92.5 


35.4 


43.1 


44.9 


56.9 


1973 


88.8 


93.8 


88.5 


93.5 


38.4 


46.5 


51.0 


62.7 


1975 


78.0 


88.4 


87.7 


93.5 


35.4 


48.1 


53.6 


66.3 


1977 


81.5 


89.5 


89.1 


93.3 


41.0 


53.0 


58.0 


69.5 


1979 


80.5 


91.3 


90.9 


94.1 


43.2 


58.0 


64.2 


74.0 


1981 


76.7 


86.9 


88.5 


93.7 


42.7 


61.3 


67.6 


76.4 


1983 


69.3 


78.6 


83.8 


’ 91.1 


37.1 


58.8 


683 


79.2 


1985 


76.1 


86.1 


89.7 


92.2 


40.3 


63.9 


71.0 


80.6 


1987 


75.0 


86.8 


89.0 


92.1 


44.0 


65.6 


72.2 


81.4 


1989 


77.6 


87.8 


91.1 


93.7 


43.0 


66.9 


74.0 


82.1 


1990 


76.0 


88.6 


89.7 


93.0 


44.4 


67.5 


74.5 


83.2 


1991 


69.9 


84.9 


88.6 


91.8 


42.3 


67.0 


73.5 


82.6 


1992 


69.9 


84.7 


86.7 


90.9 


41.7 


65.4 


74.0 


82.5 


1993 


71.0 


83.6 


87.2 


92.3 


42.2 


.66.0 


73.0 


81.6 


1994 


70.0 


85.2 


88.0 


92.8 


40.1 


66.2 


74.3 


81.6 


1995 


71.8 


86.6 


89.6 


92.9 


45.8 


67.2 


73.0 


83.4 


1996 


74.9 


86.3 


87.6 


92.1 


45.5 


66.3 


76.4 


83.7 


1997 


73.0 


85.6 


90.0 


93.0 


43.1 


69.6 


75.3 


83.1 


1998 


78.5 


87.0 


90.1 


94.0 


47.3 


69.5 


76.2 


83.8 



NOTErThe Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. The employment rate represents the 
number of employed individuals as a percentage of the total population. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March 1 971-98 (selected years). 
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Figure 1 .—Employment rate of 25- to 34-year-olds, by sex and educational attainment: March 1971-98 



Male 



Percent 




Female 

Percent 




NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational aUalnment were changed in 1 992. The employment 
rate represents the number of employed individuals as a percentage of the total population. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March 1971-98. 



Ooto source: as. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 1971-98. 

For technical information, see 

National Center for Education Statistics. (1999). The Cond/f/on off ducaf/bn; 7999 (NCES 1999-022). 

For complete supplemental and standard error tables, see either 

• the electronic version of The Condition of Education: 7 999 (http://nces.ed.gov/pubs99/condition99/), or 
volume 2 of the printed version: The Condition of Education: 1999Suppiementaf and Standard Error Tables (NCES 2000-016). 

For questions about content, contact John Wirt (john_wirt@ed.gov). 

To obtain this Indicator of the Month (NCES 2000-007), call the toll-free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Web Site 
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The 1999 edition of the Digest of Education Statistics is the 
35th in a series of publications initiated in 1962. (The 
Digest has been issued annually except for combined 
editions for the years 1977-78, 1983-84, and 1985-86.) Its 
primary purpose is to provide a compilation of statistical 
information covering the broad field of American education 
from kindergarten through graduate school. 

The publication contains information on a variety of 
subjects in the field of education statistics, including the 
number of schools and colleges, teaichers, enrollments, and 
graduates, in addition to educational attainment, finances, 
federal funds for education, employment and income of 
graduates, libraries, and international education. Supple- 
mental information on population trends, attitudes on 
education, education characteristics of the labor force, 
government finances, and economic trends provide back- 
ground for evaluating education data. 

In addition to updating many of the statistics that have 
appeared in previous years, this edition contains a signifi- 
cant amount of new material, including 

■ poverty rates for 5- to 17-year-olds in large school 
districts; 

■ federal funds, by program, for large school districts; 



■ trends in the average size of public schools, by level 
of school; 

■ distribution of public school students, by racial/ 
ethnic concentration of enrollment in school; 

■ selected statistics for Hispanic -serving institutions of 
higher education; 

■ selected statistics for tribal colleges predominately 
serving American Indian students; 

■ percent of colleges using various selection criteria for 
admission; and 

■ average undergraduate tuition and fees, by percentage 
distribution of student enrollment. 

Participation in Formal Education 

In the fall of 1999, about 68.1 million persons were enrolled 
in American schools and colleges (table A). About 3.8 
million were employed as elementary and secondary school 
teachers and as college faculty Other professional, adminis- 
trative, and support staff of educational institutions num- 
bered 4.2 million. Thus, about 76 million people were 
involved, directly or indirectly, in providing or receiving 
formal education. In a nation with a population of about 
273 million, more than 1 out of every 4 persons participated 
in formal education. 



Table A.— Estimated number of participants in elementary and secondary education and in higher education: Fall 1999 

(In millions) 



Participants 


All levels 
(elementary, 
secondary, 
and higher 
education) 


Elementary and secondary schools 


institutions of higher education 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


76.1 


59.0 


52.4 


6.6 


17.1 


13.1 


4.0 


Enrollment^ 


68.1 


53.2 


47.2 


6.0 


14.9 


11.6 


3.3 


Teachers and faculty 


3.8 


3.1 


2.7 


0.4 


0.7 


0.5 


0.2 


Other professional administrative. 
















and support staff 


4.2 


2.7 


2.5 


0.2 


1.5 


1.0 


0.5 



Includes enrollments in local public school systems and in most private schools (religiously affiliated and nonsectarian). Excludes subcollegiate departments of 
institutions of higher education, residential schools for exceptional children, and federal schools. Elementary and secondary includes most kindergarten and some 
nursery school enrollment. Excludes preprimary enrollment in schools that do not offer first grade or above. Higher education comprises full-time and part-time 
students enrolled in degree-credit and nondegree-credit programs in universities, other 4-year colleges, and 2-year colleges. 

enrollment figures include all students in elementary and secondary schools and colleges and universities. However, the data for teachers and other 
staff in public and private elementary and secondary schools and colleges and universities are reported in terms of full-time equivalents. Details may not add to 
totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished projections and estimates. (This table was prepared in August 1 999.) 
(Originally published as table 1 on p. 1 1 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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Elementary/Secondary Education 

Enrollment 

Since the enrollment rates of kindergarten and elementary 
school age children have not changed much in recent years, 
increases in elementary school enrollment have been driven 
primarily by increases in the number of young people. 
Enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools 
rose 18 percent between 1985 and 1999.* The fastest public 
school growth occurred in the elementary grades, where 
enrollment rose 25 percent over the same period, from 27.0 
million in 1985 to a record high of 33.7 million in 1999. 
Secondary enrollments in public schools declined 8 percent 
from 1985 to 1990, but then rose by 19 percent from 1990 
to 1999, fora net increase of 9 percent. Private school 
enrollment grew more slowly than public school enrollment 
over this period, rising 7 percent, from 5.6 million in 1985 
to 6.0 million in 1999. As a result, the percentage of 
students enrolled in private schools declined slightly, from 
12 percent in 1985 to 11 percent in 1999. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
forecasts record levels of enrollment for the next several 
years. The fall 1999 public school enrollment marks a new 
record, and new records are expected every year through 
the early 2000s. Public elementary enrollment is projected 
to grow slowly over the next few years and then decline 
slightly, so that the fall 2009 projection is slightly lower 
than the 1999 enrollment. In contrast, public secondary 
school enrollment is expected to have a substantial increase 
of 9 percent between 1999 and 2009. 

Teachers 

An estimated 3.1 million elementary and secondary school 
teachers were engaged in classroom instruction in the fall of 
1999. This number has risen in recent years, up about 13 
percent since 1989. The number of public school teachers 
in 1999 was 2.7 million, and the number of private school 
teachers was about 0.4 million. About 1.9 million teachers 
taught in elementary schools, while about 1.2 million were 
teaching at the secondary level. 

The number of public school teachers has risen slightly 
faster than the number of students over the past 10 years, 
resulting in small declines in the pupil/teacher ratio. In the 
fall of 1998, there were 16.8 public school pupils per 
teacher, compared with 17.3 public school pupils per 
teacher 10 years earlier. During the same time period, the 
pupil/teacher ratio in private schools remained relatively 



stable. Data from the mid-1990s suggest a continuation of 
the historical trend toward lower pupil/teacher ratios, 
which had been stable during the late 1980s and early 
1990s. 

The salaries of public school teachers, which lost purchas- 
ing power to inflation during the 1970s, rose faster than the 
inflation rate during the 1980s. The rising salaries reflected 
an interest by state and local education agencies in boosting 
teacher salary schedules and, to some extent, an increase in 
teachers’ experience and education levels. Since 1990-91, 
salaries for teachers have fallen slightly after adjusting for 
inflation. The average salary for teachers in 1997-98 was 
$39,385. 

Student performance 

Reading. Overall, the reading achievement scores for the 
country’s 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students are mixed. 
Reading performance scores for 9- and 13-year-olds were 
somewhat higher in 1996 than they were in 1971. However, 
there has been little change since the mid-1980s. The 
reading performance of 17-year-olds was about the same in 
1996 as it was in 1971. Black 13- and 17-year-olds exhibited 
higher reading performance in 1996 than in 1971. Black 9- 
year-olds’ performance improved significantly between 1971 
and 1980, but it has not improved further. The performance 
levels of white 9- and 13-year-olds also rose between 1971 
and 1996. Separate data for Hispanics were not gathered in 
1971, but changes between 1975 and 1996 indicate an 
increase among 9-year-olds. There was no significant 
difference between the 1975 and 1996 reading performance 
of 13- and 17-year-old Hispanics. 

Mathematics. Results from assessments of mathematics 
proficiency indicate that 9- and 13-year-old students 
improved their performance between 1973 and 1996. 
However, there has been no significant change for 9-year- 
olds since 1990, and the performance of older students on 
advanced mathematical operations has been stable. The 
proportion of 17-year-olds who demonstrated skill with 
moderately complex procedures and reasoning rose from 52 
percent in 1978 to 60 percent in 1996. During the same 
time period, the proportion of 17-year-olds with skill in 
multistep problem solving and algebra remained un- 
changed. 

White, black, and Hispanic students improved their 
mathematics performance between 1973 and 1996, among 
all three age groups. Mathematics scores for white, black. 



*The 1 999 enrollment data are based on projections. 
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and Hispanic 9-, 13- and 17-year-olds improved between 
1986 and 1996. 

Science. Long-term changes in science performance have 
been mixed, though changes over the past 10 years have 
been generally positive. In 1996, science performance 
among 17-year-olds was lower than in 1970, but higher 
than in 1986. The science performance level of 13-year-olds 
was higher in 1996 than in 1986, recouping earlier declines. 
The science performance of 9-year-olds increased between 
1986 and 1996, after showing no significant change 
between 1970 and 1986. 

The science performance of white 9r and 13-year-olds was 
about the same in 1996 as it was in 1970, and the perfor- 
mance of 17-year-olds was lower in 1996. However, the 
performance at each of the three age groups was higher in 
1996 than in 1986. Black and Hispanic 9- and 13-year-olds 
had higher science performance in 1996 than in the 1970s. 
Black 17-year-olds showed a decline through 1982 but then 
an increase by 1996. Despite significant gains by younger 
black and Hispanic students, their average performance 
remains lower than for white students. Although the 
performance gap between black and white students has 
narrowed, the science performance for black 13-year-olds 
was slightly lower than the average for white 9-year-olds in 
1996. 

International comparisons. The results of a 1995 interna- 
tional assessment in math and science show that U.S. 
fourth- and eighth-graders compare more favorably with 
students in other countries in science than in mathematics. 
In mathematics, U.S. eighth-graders scored below the 
international average, falling below 20 of the 41 countries 
tested. Fourth-graders performed above the international 
average, scoring below 7 of the 26 countries tested, includ- 
ing Singapore, Korea, and Japan. Students at both the 
fourth- and eighth-grade levels scored above the interna- 
tional average in science. Eighth-grade students in the 
United States were outperformed by those in 9 out of 41 
countries. Fourth-grade students once again compared 
more favorably with their international counterparts than 
eighth-grade students. Out of 26 countries that participated 
in the fourth-grade assessment, students in only 1 countr}^ 
outperformed the U.S. students in science. 

The international standing of U.S. students was stronger at 
the 8th grade than at the 12th grade in both mathematics 
and science among the countries that participated in the 



O 




assessments at both grade levels. U.S. 12th-graders per- 
formed below the international average and among the 
lowest scoring of the 21 countries on the assessment of 
mathematics general knowledge. U.S. students were 
outperformed by those in 14 countries, and outperformed 
those in 2 countries. U.S. 12th-graders also performed 
below the international average and among the lowest 
scoring of the 21 countries on the assessment of science 
general knowledge. U.S. students were outperformed by 
students in 11 countries, and they outperformed students in 
2 countries. Our students’ scores were not significantly 
different from those of seven countries, including France, 
Germany, Italy, and the Russian Federation. 

Public perception 

Public perception about problems facing the local public 
schools has shifted over the years. In 1999, lack of disci- 
pline was cited as a major problem by 18 percent of the 
population; fighting, gangs, and violence was cited by 11 
percent; and lack of financial support was cited by 9 
percent. Use of drugs and large schools/overcrowding were 
cited as major problems by 8 percent of the population. 

Higher Education 

Enrollment 

College enrollment hit a record level of 14.6 million in fall 
1998 and was expected to reach a new high of 14.9 million 
in 1999, after falling slightly between 1993 and 1995. 

Despite decreases in the traditional college-age population 
during the 1980s and early 1990s, total enrollment has 
increased because of the high enrollment rate of older 
women and a rising rate of college attendance for recent 
high school graduates. Since 1990, the number of full-time 
students has generally increased at a faster rate than part- 
time students. 

Faculty and staff 

During the fall of 1995, there were 932,000 faculty mem- 
bers in higher education institutions. Making up this figure 
were 551,000 full-time and 381,000 part-time faculty. In 
1992, full-time instructors generally taught more hours and • 
more students than part-time instructors, with 61 percent of 
full-time instructors teaching 8 or more hours per week and 
two-thirds teaching 50 or more students. About 30 percent 
of part-time instructors taught 8 or more hours per week, 
and 30 percent taught 50 or more students. 

White males constituted a disproportionate share of full- 
time college faculty in 1995. Overall, about 57 percent of 
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full-time faculty were white males. However, this distribu- 
tion varied substantially by rank of faculty Among full 
professors, the proportion of white males was 75 percent. 
The proportion was somewhat lower among the lower 
ranked faculty, with white males making up 39 percent of 
the lecturers. 

Graduates, Degrees, and Attainment 

The number of high school graduates in 1998-99 totaled 
about 2.8 million. Approximately 2.5 million graduated 
from public schools, and less than 0.3 million graduated 
from private schools. The number of high school graduates 
has declined from its peak in 1976-77, when 3.2 million 
students earned diplomas. In contrast, the number of GED 
credentials issued rose from 337,000 in 1976 to 496,000 in 
1998. The dropout rate also declined over this period, from 
14 percent of all 16- to 24-year-olds in 1977 to 12 percent 
in 1998. The number of degrees conferred by institutions of 
higher education during the 1998-99 school year by degree 
level has been projected: 563,000 associate’s degrees; 
1,166,000 bachelor’s degrees; 385,000 master’s degrees; 
76,300 first-professional degrees; and 44,100 doctor’s 
degrees. 

The Bureau of the Census has collected annual statistics on 
the educational attainment of the population in terms of 
years of school completed. Between 1980 and 1998, the 
proportion of the adult population 25 years of age and over 
with 4 years of high school or more rose from 69 percent to 
83 percent, and the proportion of adults with at least 4 
years of college increased from 17 percent to 24 percent. In 
contrast, the proportion of young adults (25- to 29-year- 
olds) completing high school showed a small increase of 
about 3 percentage points, reaching 88 percent in 1998. 



Education Expenditures 

Expenditures for public and private education, from 
preprimary through graduate school, are estimated at $619 
billion for 1998-99. The expenditures of elementary and 
secondary schools are expected to total about $372 billion 
for 1998-99, while those of institutions of higher education 
will be about $247 billion. Viewed in another context, the 
total expenditures for education are expected to amount to 
about 7.3 percent of the gross domestic product in 1998-99, 
about the same percentage as in the recent past. 

Summary 

The statistical highlights presented here provide a quantita- 
tive description of the current American education scene. 
Clearly, from the large number of participants, the number 
of years that people spend in school, and the large sums 
expended by educational institutions, it is evident that the 
American people have a high regard for education. Assess- 
ment data indicate that there have been improvements in 
mathematics and science performance between 1986 and 
1996. A high proportion of high school graduates are going 
on to college. Yet, wide variations in student proficiency 
from state to state and mediocre mathematics scores of 
American students in international assessments pose 
challenges. 



Data sources: Over 50 sources of data, including most NCES studies. 
For technical inf ormation, see the complete report: 

Snyder, T.D., and Hoffman, C.M. (2000). Digest of Education Statistics: 

/ 999 (NCES 2000-031). 

Author affiliations: T.D. Snyder and CM. Hoffman, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact C.M. Hoffman 
(charlene_hoffman@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-03 1), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-51 2-1800). 
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fginning Pastsecandary Students Langitudinal Study (BPS). 



Introduction 

The 1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Study (BPS) follows a cohort of students who started their 
postsecondary education during the 1995-96 academic 
year. Students were first interviewed during 1996 as part of 
the 1995-96. National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:1996). BPS: 1996/1998 is the first follow-up of this 
cohort. A second follow-up in 2001 will monitor academic 
progress through 6 years and assess completion rates for 4- 
year programs in the normal time expected. A third follow- 
up, scheduled to occur in 2003, 7 to 8 years after college 
entry, will allow for analysis of attainment among students 
who started working on a baccalaureate degree in 1995-96. 

Content of the Report 

This technical report describes the methods and procedures 
used for the full-scale data collection effort of BPS: 1996/ 
1998. The report begins by presenting the background and 
purposes of the BPS full-scale study. Next, the design and 
methodology of the study are described, and overall 
outcomes of data collection and evaluations of the quality of 
data collected are provided. Discussions of data file con- 
struction and of weighting and variance estimations are 







presented in the final chapters. Materials used during the 
full-scale study are provided as appendices to the report. 

Sample Design 

The respondent universe for the BPS.T996/1998 full-scale 
study consisted of all students who began their postsecond- 
ary education for the first time during the 1995-96 aca- 
demic year at any postsecondary institution in the United 
States or Puerto Rico. The sample students were the first* 
time beginners (FTBs) who attended postsecondary institu- 
tions eligible for inclusion in NPSAS:1996 and who were 
themselves NPSAS eligible. Students eligible for BPS:1996/ 
1998 were those students eligible for NPSAS: 1996 who were 
FTBs at NPSAS sample institutions in the 1995-96 aca- 
demic year. The number of NPSAS: 1996 computer-assisted 
telephone interview (CATl) respondents for which 
BPS: 1996/1998 interviews were attempted was 11,985. In 
addition, 425 NPSAS: 1996 nonrespondents who were 
potential FTBs were sampled for follow-up to improve upon 
the nonresponse bias reduction achieved through the 
nonresponse adjustments incorporated into the 
NPSAS: 1996 statistical analysis weights. In an attempt to 
increase both the sample yield and the weighted effective 
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response rate, a nonrespondent subsample of 300 was 
selected for more intensive data collection efforts from 
among nonfinalized CATl nonrespondents. 

Instrument Development 

Section A of the BPS interview determined both eligibility 
for NPSAS;1996 and status as an FTB for those individuals 
who were nonrespondents during the NPSAS;1996 inter- 
view It also collected background information for 
NPSAS:1996 partial respondents who missed key items 
during the base-year interview Sections B through G 
collected new and updated information on postsecondary 
enrollment, employment, income, family formation/ 
household composition, student financial aid, debts, 
education experiences, and education and career aspira- 
tions. The final section updated locating information in 
order for sample members to be more easily located during 
the second follow-up. 

Data Collection 

Three months prior to the start of data collection, a package 
was mailed to parents and/or other contacts to update the 
most recent student addresses and gain cooperation by 
explaining the purposes of the study A standard lead letter 
was then mailed to students 2 weeks prior to the start of 
data collection to inform them of the upcoming interview 
and obtain additional postal service address updates. New 
contact information was preloaded into the CATI instru- 
ment to assist in locating sample members. Cases not 
located during the CATl-internal locating process were 
worked through one or more CATl-external locating 
procedures. 

Training of interviewers 

For BPS:1996/1998, project staff developed two separate 
training programs: one for telephone interviewers and 
supervisors, who collected data through CATl; and one for 
field interviewers and supervisors, who conducted inter- 
views through computer-assisted personal interviews 
(CAPl). Training topics covered administrative procedures, 
including confidentiality requirements and quality control 
techniques; student locating; interactions with students; the 
nature of the data to be collected; and the organization and 
operation of the CATl and CAPl programs used for data 
collection. 

Telephone interviewing 

CATl locating and interviewing began in the spring of 1998. 
The initial CATl sample consisted of verified FTBs who had 
been located and interviewed successfully in the NPSAS:1996 



full-scale data collection and for whom locating information 
was available. Additionally, sampled NPSAS:1996 non- 
respondents for whom new or verified locating information 
was obtained were included in the CATl sample. The 
remaining sample members became part of the initial field 
tracing and interviewing sample. Field locating and inter- 
viewing activities began approximately 3 months after the 
start of CATl interviewing so that a sufficient number of 
cases would be available to be worked in each of the 34 
geographic clusters. 

Contacting and Interviewing Outcomes 

Overall contacting and interviewing results 

Overall contacting and interviewing results are shown in 
figure 1. Of the 12,410 students in the original sample, 
11,184 were located and contacted, and 166 were excluded 
(out of scope) because they were deceased, out of the 
country, institutionalized or physically/mentally incapaci- 
tated,* had no phone, or were otherwise unavailable for the 
entire data collection period. Among the contacted 
subsample, 10,332 were interviewed, 10,268 of whom were 
verified FTBs. The unweighted contact rate, exclusive of 
those out of scope, was 91.3 percent (11,184/12,244). For 
those contacted, the interview rate was 92.3 percent 
(10,268/11,120). The overall unweighted response rate was 
84.3 percent (91.3 x 92.3). 

Refusal conversion 

Efforts to gain cooperation from sample members included 
refusal conversion procedures. When a case initially refused 
to participate, the case was referred to a refusal conversion 
specialist. Fifteen percent (1,928 cases) refused to be 
interviewed at some point during data collection. Refusal 
conversion specialists called the sample members to try to 
gain full cooperation with the interview. When full coopera- 
tion could not be obtained, an abbreviated interview was 
attempted to obtain key information. Fifty-three percent 
(1,018 cases) of the refusals were converted. 

Partial responses 

Of the 10,268 verified FTBs who were interviewed, full 
interviews were completed for 9,812 sample members, 
partial interviews were completed for 113 sample members, 
and abbreviated interviews were completed with 343. An 
interview was considered a partial interview if at least 
section B (enrollment information) of the main interview 
was completed, but not the full interview. 

'Sample members were identified as institutionalized or physically/mentally 
incapacitated by parents or other contacts. 
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Figure 1.— Contacting and interviewing outcomes 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 'First Follow-up' (BPS:1 996/1 998). 



Field interviewing 

A total of 2,094 cases were assigned to field interviewers. 

Cases were selected for a number of reasons, including 
Puerto Rico residence, inability to locate in CATI, refusal in 
CATI, or extensively worked in CATI but unable to reach 
the subject. Only cases located in close geographic proxim- 
ity to a field interviewer were assigned to the field. Seventy 
percent of the field cases were contacted (in either CATI or 
field), and 70 percent of those contacted were interviewed. 

Timing 

The average administration time for the full-scale interview 
was 20 minutes, which was 2 minutes shorter than the field 
test and 9 minutes shorter than the NPSAS:1996 full-scale 
interview. On average, NPSAS:1996 nonrespondents took 5 
minutes longer to complete the interview than NPSAS:1996 
respondents. Section A, which was skipped by NPSAS:1996 
full respondents, accounts for the majority of this additional 
time. 

Indeterminate responses 

Overall item nonresponse rates were low, with only 10 of 
the 363 items containing over 10 percent missing data. 

Items with the highest rates of nonresponse were those 
pertaining to income. Many respondents were reluctant to 
provide information about personal and family finances 
and, among those who were not, many simply did not 
know 
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Online coding 

The BPS: 1996/1998 instrument included tools that allowed 
computer-assisted online assignment of codes to literal 
responses for postsecondary education institution, major 
field of study, occupation, and industry. Ten percent of the 
major, occupation, and industry coding results were 
sampled and examined on a regular basis during data 
collection. Approximately 2 to 9 percent of the verbatim 
text strings were too vague to properly evaluate. Addition- 
ally, 5 to 10 percent of the strings were recoded, although 
very few resulted in a shift across broad categories. 

Quality control monitoring 

Monitors listened to up to 20 questions during an ongoing 
interview and, for each question, evaluated two aspects of 
the interviewer-respondent interchange: whether the 
interviewer delivered the question correctly and whether 
the interviewer keyed the appropriate response. Over 
14,000 items were monitored during the data collection 
period. The majority of the monitoring data was collected 
during the first half of data collection. 

Analysis Weights 

The sample for BPS: 1996/1998 includes not only the 
students who were identified as FTBs in their NPSAS:1996 
interviews, but also a subsample of NPSAS:1996 non- 
respondents who were considered potential FTBs at the 
conclusion of the study. Therefore, computation of the 
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statistical analysis weights for BPS; 1996/1998 consisted of 
the following primary steps: computing special-purpose 
NPSAS:1996 weights that account for follow-up of 
NPSAS.1996 nonrespondents within BPS;1996/1998; and 
computing the BPS: 1996/1998 analysis weights from the 
special-purpose NPSAS:1996 weights. 

Measures of Precision 

The cumulative effect of the various factors affecting the 
precision of a survey statistic is often modeled as the survey 
design effect. The design effect is defined as the ratio of the 
sampling variance of the statistic under the actual sampling 
design divided by the variance that would be expected for a 
simple random sample of the same- size. Hence, the design 
effect is unity (1.00), by definition, for simple random 
samples. For most practical sampling designs, the survey 
design effect is greater than unity, reflecting that the 
precision is less than could be achieved with a simple 
random sampling of the same size (if such a design were 
practical). The size of the survey design effect depends 
largely on the sample size and intracluster correlation 
within the primary sampling units. Hence, statistics that are 
based on observations that are highly correlated within 
institutions will have higher design effects for BPS. In order 
to provide an approximate characterization of the precision 
with which BPS: 1996/1998 survey statistics can be esti- 
mated, the full report includes a short series of tables that 
provide estimates of key statistics, their standard errors, and 
the estimated survey design effects. 

Measures of Bias 

Although there are many other potential sources of bias, 
one of the most important sources of bias in sample surveys 
is survey nonresponse. Survey nonresponse results in bias 
when the unobserved outcomes for the nonrespondents are 
systematically different from the observed outcomes for the 
respondents. Hence, we can model the potential for 
nonresponse bias by modeling the pattern of mean response 
by date of response. We first used the date of interview (or 
date of last access for non-CATI responses) to subdivide the 
10,268 survey respondents into 10 groups of approximately 
1,000 respondents each. Then, within each institution level 
(less-than-2 year, 2-year, and 4-year), we again subdivided 
all respondents into 10 groups of approximately equal 
numbers of respondents. This strategy was adopted so that 



the mean response in each group would have approximately 
the same precision. However, it also results in respondent 
groups with shorter ranges of dates at the beginning of data 
collection because relatively larger numbers of interviews 
were completed during the first few months of data 
collection. 

We examined the pattern of cumulative mean response by 
date of interview for the following: mean age in the base 
year; percent minority; percent enrolled in spring 1998; 
percent who attained a degree by June 1998; and mean 
number of risk factors. In addition, for all students com- 
bined, we examined the mean of the institution level 
attended in the base year. For students who attended 4-year 
institutions in the base year, we examined the percentage 
who reported in the base year that they were attempting a 
baccalaureate degree. If the mean responses from the later 
groups of respondents are reasonably consistent, then 
obtaining additional responses probably will have little 
effect on survey estimates and nonresponse bias probably is 
negligible. 

Some potential for bias by institution level was evident for 
overall population estimates because it appears that addi- 
tional respondents would be more likely to have attended 
less-than-4-year institutions. The only other evidence of 
potential for bias was with respect to the percentage of 
respondents who were enrolled in the spring of 1998. For 
students from 4-year institutions and for the sample as a 
whole, it appears that additional respondents would be 
more likely to have not been enrolled in the spring of 1998. 



Oafa source; The NCES 1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, “First Follow-up" (BPS:1 996/1 998). 

For technical information, seethe complete report: 

Wine, J.S., Whitmore, R.W., Heuer,R.E.,Biber,M.,and Pratt, DJ.(2000). 
Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study First Follow-up 
1 996-98 (BPS:96/98) Methodology Report (NCES 2000-1 57). 

Author affiliations: J.S. Wine, R.W. Whitmore, R.E. Heuer, M. Biber, and 
DJ. Pratt, Research Triangle Institute. 

For questions about content contact Aurora D'Amico 
(aurora_d’amico@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-157), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces,ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-51 2-1 800). 
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Data Products 

Data File: 1997-98 Private School Directory 
CD-ROM 





This CD-ROM contains the 1997-98 Private School 
Directory. The school listings are derived from the . 
1997-98 Private School Survey (PSS) and include the 
names, addresses, telephone numbers, enrollment, and 
other descriptive data for 29,845 private schools and 
kindergarten programs in the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia. A school locator, which can perform 
searches for individual schools or for types of schools, 
is provided. The results of these searches may be 
downloaded into a file as well as displayed on-screen. 
The complete data file for the Directory, with documen- 
tation, may also be downloaded into a file. 




For questions about content, contact Stephen Broughman 
(stephen_broughman@ed.gov). 

To obtain this CD-ROM (NCES 2000-3 13), call the toll-free ED Pubs 
number (877-433-7827) or contact GPO (202-512-1800). 
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Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, First Follow-up 
(BPS:96/98): Public Use Data Analysis System 
(DAS) CD-ROM 

Featured on this CD-ROM are data from the Beginning 
Postsecondar)' Students Longitudinal Study, First 
Follow-up (BPS: 1996/1 998). BPS: 1996/1 998 includes 
data for students who started their postsecondary 
education during the 1995-96 academic year, and were 
surveyed in 1996 and again in 1998. BPS data pertain to 
persistence, progress, and attainment from initial time 
of entry into postsecondary education through leaving 
and entering the workforce. 

In addition to the BPS: 1996/1 998 data, this CD also 
includes all the other NCES data sets that have been 
made available for public use through the Data Analysis 
System (DAS) as of March 2000. DAS software provides 
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convenient public access to several NCES surveys, 
allowing users to produce custom-made tables and 
correlation matrices by selecting variables of interest. 
Visit the DAS Home Page (http://nces.ed.gov/das/) for a 
list of available surveys as well as access to the latest 
DAS updates. 




For questions obout this doto product, contact Aurora D'Amico 
(aurora_d'amico@ed.gov). 

To obtoin this CD-ROM (NCES 2000-1 SS), call the toll-free Ed Pubs 
number (877-433-7827) or contact GPO (202-51 2-1 800). 



Data File: Fall Staff in Postsecondary 
Institutions: 1997 

This file contains fall 1997 staff data collected through 
the NCES Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System “Fall Staff Survey” (IPEDS-S) and “Consoli- 
dated Survey” (IPEDS-CN). The file makes available 
data for postsecondary institutions in the 50 states, 
District of Columbia, and outlying areas that are 
eligible to participate in Title IV financial aid programs. 
Data on degree-granting institutions include the 
distribution of full- and part-time staff by primary 
occupation, gender, and race/ethnicity; full-time faculty 
by academic rank and tenure; full-time new hires by 
gender and race/ethnicity; and contracted or donated 
services by occupational activity. Data on nondegree- 
granting institutions include the number of staff by 
employment status, primary occupation, and gender. 

The fall staff data and documentation can be down- 
loaded from the NCES Web Site. The data are in four 
fixed-length text files, which can be used with most 
software, including statistical packages such as SAS and 
SPSS, database packages such as ACCESS and DBASE, 
and programming languages such as C and Visual 
Basic. 



For questions obout this doto product, contact Rosa M. Fernandez 
(rosa_fernandez@ed.gov). 

To obtoin this doto product (NCES 2000- 1 6S), visIttheNCES Web 
Site (http://nces.ed.gov). 



Electronic Codebooks for Windows 95/98 
CD-ROM 

This CD-ROM provides updated Electronic Codebook 
(ECB) software for all 22 of the postsecondary and 
longitudinal data sets that NCES released with ECBs 
prior to February 2000. For each of these data sets, 
separate software is provided to update the old version 
of the ECB. The updated ECBs run under Windows 95/ 
98, providing enhanced functionality, particularly for 
those ECBs that were originally developed for DOS. 

No data are on this CD. After installing an ECB update, 
therefore, you must have the original restricted- or 
public-use CD to access data. Also, the ECBs on this 
CD do not include any new variables that may have 
been computed for the data sets since their original 
release. 



For questions obout this CD-ROM, contact Paula R. Knepper 
(paula_knepper@ed.gov). 

To obtoin this CD-ROM (NCES 2000-193), contact Aurora D'Amico 
(aurora_d'amico@ed.gov). 

Other Publications 

Reference and Reporting Guide for Preparing 
State and Institutional Reports on the Quality 
of Teacher Preparation: Title II, Higher 
Education Act 

In October 1998, Congress voiced its concern for the 
quality of teacher preparation by enacting Title 11 of the 
Higher Education Act (HEA). Title 11 authorizes new 
federal grant programs that support the efforts of states, 
institutions of higher education, and their school 
district partners to improve the recruitment, prepara- 
tion, and support of new teachers. Section 207 of Title 
11 also includes new accountability measures in the 
form of annual reporting requirements for institutions 
and states on teacher preparation and licensing. 

This Reference and Reporting Guide is intended to assist 
states and institutions of higher education in fulfilling • 
Title 11 reporting requirements regarding teacher 
preparation and certification. The guide fulfills the 
congressional mandate that NCES develop uniform 
definitions and reporting methods for institutions of 
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higher education and states in meeting the reporting 
requirements. 

The reports mandated in Title II, section 207, of the 
HEA are required of two groups: (1) institutions of 
higher education that conduct teacher preparation 
programs enrolling students who receive federal 
assistance under Title IV of the HEA; and (2) states that 
receive HEA funds. 



To obtain this guide (NCE5 2000-089), visit the Office of 
Postsecondary Education Web Site (http://wv\n/v.edgov/offices/OPE/ 
News/teacherprep/index.html) or the NCES Web Site 
(httpy/nces.edgov). 

Technical Report and Data File User's Manual 
for the 1992 National Adult Literacy Survey 

Irwin Kirschy Kentaro YamamotOy Norma NorriSy Donald 
Rocky Ann Jungebluty Patricia OReillyy Anne Campbell, 
Lynn Jenkins, Andrew Kolstad, Martha Berlin, Leyla 
Mohadjer, Joseph Waksberg, Huseyin Goksel,John Burke, 
Susan Rieger, James Green, Merle Klein, Peter Mosenthal, 
and St^phane Baldi ■ 

In 1992, NCES conducted the National Adult Literacy 
Survey to measure the nature and extent of literacy 
skills among the adult population, age 16 and older. A 
State Adult Literacy Survey was concurrently performed 
in 1 1 states to produce state-level results comparable to 
the national data. In addition to the household samples, 
inmates from 87 state and federal prisons were ran- 
domly surveyed to represent the inmate population in 
the United States. Their participation helped to provide 
better estimates of the literacy levels of the total 
population and made it possible to report on the 
literacy proficiencies of this segment of society. 

The Technical Report and Data File Users Manual for the 
1992 National Adult Literacy Survey includes details on 
the sample design, weighting, instrument development, 
data collection and processing, scaling and scoring, and 
literacy levels used for this assessment. The technical 
report also provides sample SAS and SPSS programs for 



o 






implementing the jackknife procedure to estimate 
standard errors. 




Author offiliotions: 1. Kirsch, K. Yamamoto, N. Norris, D. Rock, A. 
Jungeblut, and P. O'Reilly, ETS; A. Campbell, Din6 College; L. Jenkins, 
Wordsworth Writing and Editing; A. Kolstad, NCES; M. Berlin, L. 
Mohadjer, J. Waksberg, H. Goksel, J. Burke, S. Rieger, J. Green, and M. 
Klein, Westat, Inc; P. Mosenthal, Syracuse University; S. Baldi, 
American Institutes for Research. 

For questions about content, contact Andrew Kolstad 
(andrew_kolstad@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2000-465), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-51 2-1800). 



The 10th Federal Forecasters Conference — 

1 999: Papers and Proceedings 

Debra E. Gerald (editor) 

The 10th Federal Forecasters Conference, held June 24, 
1999, in Washington, DC, provided a forum where 
forecasters from different federal agencies and other 
organizations could meet and discuss various aspects of 
forecasting in the United States. The theme of the 
conference was “Forecasting in the New Millennium.” 

One hundred and seventy-seven forecasters attended 
the day-long conference. A variety of papers were 
presented on topics related to agriculture, the budget, 
the economy, health, labor, population, and forecast- 
ing techniques. These papers are included in these 
proceedings. 

The proceedings also include selected papers from 
federal presenters at the 19th International Symposium 
on Forecasting, held June 27-30, 1999, in Washington, 
DC. The symposium was sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Forecasters. 

Editor offiliotion: D.E. Gerald, NCES. 

For questions about these proceedings, contact Debra E. Gerald 
(debra_gera!d@ed.gov). 

To obtain these proceedings (NCES 2000-0 1 7), visit the NCES Web 
Site (http://nces.ed.gov). 
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Funding Opportunities 

The AERA Grants Program 

Jointly funded by the National Science Foundation 
(NSF), NCES, and the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement (OERl), this training and research 
program is administered by the American Educational 
Research Association (AERA). The program has four 
major elements: a research grants program, a disserta- 
tion grants program, a fellows program, and a training 
institute. The program is intended to enhance the 
capability of the U.S. research community to use 
large-scale data sets, specifically those of the NSF 
and NCES, to conduct studies that are relevant to 
educational policy and practice, and to strengthen 
communications between the educational research 
community and government staff. 

Applications for this program may be submitted at any 
time. The application review board meets three times 
per year. 



The NAEP Secondary Analysis Grant Program 

The NAEP Secondary Analysis Grant Program was 
developed to encourage educational researchers to 
conduct secondary analysis studies using data from the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
and the NAEP High School Transcript Studies. This 
program is open to all public or private organizations 
and consortia of organizations. The program is typically 
announced annually in the late fall, in the Federal 
Register. Grants awarded under this program run from 
12 to 18 months and awards range from $15,000 to 
$ 100 , 000 . 



Formoreinformation, contact Alex Sedlacek (alex_sedlacek@ed.gov). 



Formore information, contact Edith McArthur 
(edith_mcarthur@ed.gov) or visit the AERA Grants Program 
Web Site (http J Zaera.ucsh.edu). 
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Customer Survey of OERI Publication Users 



To help us improve future editions of this publication and give 
you better customer service, we would appreciate your 
comments on this survey form. Please check the appropriate 
box(es) below for each question. Responses will be kept 
completely confidential. You may return the survey by mail or 
FAX. It can be folded and taped closed to allow mailing to the 
address listed on the reverse side of this form, or it can be 
returned by FAX to 202-219-1321. Many thanks for your 
customer feedback — it is very important to us! 

la. Name of pubiication 

lb. Pubiication number 

lc. Author name 

2. How did you receive a copy of this pubiication? 

□ Bought it 

□ Borrowed it 

□ Mailing list membership 
Q Telephone request 

Q Internet request 
Q Other (please describe) 

3. Was this pubiication easy to get? 

□ Very □ Somewhat □ Not at all 

4. How did you find out about this and other OERI 

publications? (Check all that apply.) 

G Conferences 

□ Journal articles 
Q Teacher/educator 

Q Professional associations 

□ Internet (WWW) 

□ Publication announcement 
Q Received in mail 

Q OERI staff contact 



5. For what purposes did you use this OERI publication? 
(Check all that apply.) 

G Planning 
G Policy or legislation 
G Administrative decisions 
G Teaching, class material 
G Research/analysis 
G General information 
G Writing news articles, TV or radio material 
G Marketing, sales, or promotion 
G Other (please describe) 

6. Did the publication help you accomplish whatever you 
needed it for? 

G Yes G No G Partially 

7. What Is your occupation? 

G Parent G Teacher G Administrator 
G Librarian G Researcher G Statistician 
G Journalist/writer G Policy Analyst G Student 
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